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FOREWORD 


Wits the exception of Marie-Antoinette and the last 
Tsarina, the Empress Frederick is the most sorrowful 
figure among the women who have occupied a modern 
throne. The pathos lies in the descent from the radiant 
dawn to the stormy middle years and the crescendo of 
catastrophe at the close. The gifted princess, who started 
life in a harmonious family circle, married one of the 
finest men of his time, and looked forward to reigning 
over the greatest of Continental Powers, witnessed the 
shattering of all her dreams and schemes by a series of 
blows till her happiness lay in ruins, and the heart-broken 
widow, ignored and almost forgotten, waited for a slow 
and agonising death to end her sufferings. With its sug- 
gestion of pitiless fate it is like a Greek tragedy in modern 
dress. 

Amid the throng of minor performers in the drama, 
six actors dominate the stage—the Prince Consort, 
Queen Victoria, Fritz, Bismarck, William II and Vicky 
herself. The heroine was not merely the eldest daughter 
but the most fervent disciple of Prince Albert, whose 
liberal ideology coloured her thoughts till the day of her 
death. Less of a teacher and more of a comrade and a 
comforter, Queen Victoria shared to the full the joys and 
sorrows of her eldest child, standing out in bold relief in 
the unceasing flow of correspondence which enables us 
to visualise these exceptional women. Fritz, the Bayard 
of modern Germany, the perfect knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, deserves the affectionate admiration lavished on 
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him in England and may justly be termed the hero of the 
story — brave, modest, cultivated, affectionate, as good 
a patriot as his father and with a more modern mind. 
In contrast to Frederick the Noble — thus described by 
Sir Morell Mackenzie — the Iron Chancellor looms up as 
the ruthless superman whose organised vendetta against 
‘the Englishwoman’ was pursued through thirty years 
and poisoned her life. When asked by a friend what he 
thought of the engagement, he replied that if the princess 
could leave the Englishwoman at home and become a 
Prussian, she might be a blessing to the country. But this 
was precisely what she could not do. ‘She never ceased 
to regard England as her country’, was Bismarck’s final 
verdict in his apologia. ‘I could get along with the Crown 
Prince but not with his wife.’ To Bismarck she repre- 
sented a challenge to his authority even more formidable 
than the Empress Augusta, whose hostility was an annoy- 
ance rather than a mortal threat. Vicky retaliated by 
lashing out at his ‘mediaeval’ views. 

Even harder to bear than the frowns of ‘the wicked 
man’ was the heartlessness of her eldest son who sided 
with the Chancellor in the campaign against his liberal 
parents, and only parted with him when he had almost 
broken his mother’s heart. It would be unfair to saddle 
him with the sole responsibility for the unhappy feud, 
though the major share of the blame is his. Vicky, like 
Queen Victoria, was more a wife than a mother, each of 
them idealising her husband and deriving little comfort 
from her children. Both were autocratic natures, and 
highly strung autocrats with sharp tongues are never easy 
to live with. Vicky had every right to prefer English 
institutions and English ideas to the rigid political and 
social traditions of Prussia, but her emphasis on the 
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superiority of the land of her birth was asking for trouble. 
‘Thank God I was born in England where people are not 
slaves,’ she exclaimed in 1863, adding that she and Fritz 
felt ‘dreadfully alone’. That she was proud of the great- 
ness of her adopted country and of her husband’s share in 
the foundation of the Empire is true enough — but she 
never succeeded in convincing the governing classes that 
she was as good a German as themselves. 

Dr. Barkeley’s vivid and colourful portrait is a judicious 
blend of admiration and criticism. He admits that with 
her it was all or nothing, that she never understood Ger- 
many, and that she ought to have devoted more time to 
her children. He sympathises not only with her unmerited 
sufferings, mental and physical, but also with her longing 
to liberalise and humanise German political life, to graft 
the more gracious spirit of Weimar on the military and 
feudal Potsdam stock. How far Fritz and Vicky would 
have succeeded in fulfilling their aspirations is anybody's 
guess. The longevity of the first Hohenzollern Emperor, 
the early death of the second from cancer after a token 
reign of three months, and the flamboyant nationalism of 
the third, blocked the road to the system of political self- 
determination, the rule of the law and respect for the 
individual which constitute democracy at its best. ‘Fate’, 
declares Dr. Erick Eyck, the latest biographer of Bismarck 
and William II, ‘denied Germany an Emperor for whom 
humanity was more than an empty word.’ It has required 
two World Wars to teach the German people that the 
system of autocracy which satisfied the Iron Chancellor, 
his master and the Prussian Junkers provides no solution 
of the national and international problems of an indus- 
trialised and interdependent world. Vicky and Fritz 
belong to the category of pioneers who saw the Promised 
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Land from afar but were denied the privilege of taking 
possession. Dr. Barkeley deserves our gratitude for the 
psychological insight and critical sympathy which have 
enabled him to restore this pair of noble and sorely tried 
idealists to life. 


G. P. GOOCH 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Pussy 
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Victoria ADELAIDE Mary Loutsg, Princess Royal 
of Great Britain and Ireland, was born on November 21st, 
1840. She was the first child of Queen Victoria and her 
husband Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, later 
Prince Consort. 

The birth was naturally an event of great political 
importance and could not be permitted to take place in 
private. With the Queen were Prince Albert, her mother 
the Duchess of Kent, as well as her four medical attend- 
ants, while the door to the next room stood open and 
there the highest officials of Church and State had gath- 
ered —the Archbishop, the Prime Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor and others, including the Colonial Secretary 
but strangely not the Home Secretary. Yet in spite of 
this array of high dignitaries the security measures must 
have left much to be desired, as only a few hours after 
the Queen’s delivery a boy by the name of Jones was 
found hiding but a door removed from the Queen’s room. 
He had made his way into Buckingham Palace without 
apparent difficulty. 

For a moment only Prince Albert seemed disappointed 
that his first-born child was a girl—he may have felt 
that the birth of a male heir would have helped him more 
to strengthen his position. He had not been married long 
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enough to find his right bearings in circumstances which 
would have been extremely difficult anywhere and at any 
time, but considerably more so in a country where a 
certain prejudice against foreigners had been widespread 
for several centuries. Even before the child was born the 
expectation of an heir to the throne had made the Prince’s 
position easier: the Regency Bill, passed by Parliament 
in the summer of 1840, had made Albert sole guardian 
of the expected child should the Queen die during its 
minority. This was important, as neither of the previous 
Bills connected with the marriage had had an easy passage 
and the allowance proposed for the Prince by the govern- 
ment had been cut down by the Commons. It was all 
the more remarkable that the Regency Bill was passed 
without any opposition bar the lonely dissenting voice of 
the Duke of Sussex, one of the old Royal Family, who 
may have considered that in Albert’s person a new 
influence would make itself felt, very much opposed to 
the spirit of the early Georges. 

The nation, and through it Parliament, felt the same, 
but welcomed the change. It was, after all, only natural 
that an heir apparent would be born to the reigning 
Monarch, and yet it was an event that had not taken 
place in Britain for nearly a century, since in 1762 the 
Prince Regent was born. Thus the rejoicing was genuine 
and widespread when the little Princess opened her eyes 
to the world, and people throughout the country felt 
that with her birth a new epoch had begun. 

It was also important for the father’s domestic position. 
The Queen, though very much in love with her husband, 
nevertheless refused him his rightful place next to the 
throne. It took considerable time for Albert, in spite 
of the able assistance afforded by his old mentor and 
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tutor Stockmar, to gain that position which he could 
reasonably expect. 

At the time German influence at the British Court 
was much stronger than is generally realised today. 
Albert’s education had been typical of that of a German 
princeling. True, he had made much more of it than 
had most of his peers, and he had steeped himself 
in the stream of romanticism which at the time was 
the vogue among the best representatives of German 
youth, a romanticism, moreover, that prevented the 
nascent German nationalism from being tainted with 
intolerance and arrogance, but which also drove it into 
a cloud-cuckoo-land where it lost most of its political 
consequence. 

The Queen too, although born in the United Kingdom, 
was deeply rooted in her German heritage. Not only 
was her mother, the Duchess of Kent, German, but also 
all her early advisers, with the exception of Lord Mel- 
bourne; and, moreover, they had no responsibility 
towards Britain. Her governess, Fraulein Lehzen, was 
German to the point of caricature. The Queen’s chief 
adviser during the first decades of her reign was ‘dear 
Uncle Leopold’, as she used to call him, the sly and clever 
King of the Belgians, another scion of the house of Saxe- 
Coburg, and it was in his ever-fertile brain that Victoria’s 
marriage to Albert had first been planned. 

The Hanoverian Fraulein Lehzen remained for ever 
a typical old maid, whose spiritual home was that type 
of German provincial town where time seems to have 
stopped and where ‘the dogs submissively ask for a kick 
to entertain them a little’. She was certainly not the 
right person to be Mistress of the Royal Household, a 
position which she had slyly and stealthily obtained and 
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which she defended tenaciously against everybody, par- 
ticularly against the Queen’s husband. She was ambitious 
in a pitiful, petty way and therefore the damage she actually 
caused was not as great as it might have been. 

The driving power behind Albert was Stockmar, and 
he was more than anyone responsible for his spiritual 
development. He towered above a basically insignificant, 
if malicious, creature like Lehzen. A German physician 
and obstetrician, whose shrewd and profound intelligence 
had first been recognised by the no-less-shrewd Uncle 
Leopold, he had a deep understanding of politics, an 
unbounded veneration for constitutional government, 
then extremely restricted in its geographical extent. That 
fondness had caused him to become one of the foremost 
experts on the British Constitution, and it was his dearest 
wish to see a similar form of government to the British 
installed in his native Germany. He was on excellent 
terms with many British political leaders, and, had he been 
ambitious, he could have gone far; but he was satisfied 
to be the power behind the throne and, as was recognised 
by contemporary observers such as Palmerston, he never 
abused his considerable influence on both sides of the 
Channel to procure any personal advantage, however 
tempting the opportunities which arose. 

The little Princess’s birth, more than the accession of 
Queen Victoria, marks the beginning of the Victorian 
age. Little Vicky gave Prince Albert an excellent oppor- 
tunity of increasing or even of establishing his influence. 
Much as the Queen was in love with him, in the early 
days of her marriage she kept a distance which must have 
been irksome to her husband. She was the Queen and 
he was excluded even from offering his advice in all 
matters concerning the government. Only after the 
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views and to accept her husband as her first adviser. 
Influence on the affairs of government was, however, 
the least important of Albert's contributions in creating 
the Victorian eta, if we take respectability and home life 
among its most essential characteristics. Victoria took 
some time to learn that her position as Queen was com= 
patible, though not always easily so, with her duties as 
wife and mother. Even after Vicky’s birth, when Uncle 
Leopold had expressed his wish that she would become in 
time ‘a delighted and delightful maman au milien d une 
belle et nombreuse famille’ she retorted, | you will see with 
me the great inconvenience a large family would be to us 
all . . . men never think, at least seldom think what a 
hard task it is for us women to go through this very 
ofien... 22 Soon, however, re: ear ait the ag 
‘ences. She found that her daughter broug 
Saitict Albert’s qualities which delighted her, as when 
she found ‘Albert dancing her [the child} in his arms ; 
he makes a capital nurse. . . .’* And these qualities were 
also shown in his care for the Queen when, after the birth of 
the Princess, he was to her ‘like a mother, nor could there 
be a kinder, wiser or more judicious nurse. vee ‘ It is thus 
fully justifiable to date the birth of the Victorian ight 
of respectable family life from the time of the birth o 


the little Princess. 
Il 


It was important also from another point of view. The 

Georges had reduced the prestige of Monarchy to its 

lowest point. Now the Court was again on @ high level 

which could serve as a model to the whole country. The 

levity of previous years slowly gave way to Albert's 
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ponderous and perhaps sometimes pedantic middle-class 
orderliness and respectability. Old prejudices and popular 
beliefs are difficult to uproot, and it took years of patient 
uphill work before the Crown had attained its proper 
place in people’s esteem ; and even then Albert himself, 
always a stranger to those who did not know him inti. 
mately, did not reap any benefit. 
This transformation in the position of the monarchy 
in Britain could only take place because it was favoured 
by the general transformation of the country. Although 
the industrial revolution had begun nearly a century 
earlier its effects had not been acknowledged until the 
teform of Parliament in 1832, a few years before the 
Princess Royal’s birth. In the years that followed, the 
transition from an agricultural to an industrial community 
took place at so slow a pace that the inevitable develop- 
ment could easily escape any but the most painstaking 
observer. Formerly the leading Whig and Tory families 
had alternated in forming the government, but the Reform 
Bill had, by enfranchising part of the middle class, granted 
some real power to a new stratum of society, the manu- 
facturers. A scion of this class, Sir Robert Peel, was soon 
to abolish the Corn Laws, the last protection of British 
grain growing which had kept the price of bread higher 
than would otherwise have been necessary. It was only 
natural that this was followed by the break-up and the 
reorganisation of the old political parties. The two great 
political leaders of the nineteenth century, Disraeli and 
Gladstone, drew the necessary conclusions from the 
changed social basis of British political life and based their 
patties upon solid middle-class support instead of patron- 
age by. the aristocracy. 
In contrast with the old gentry and higher aristocracy 
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which had so far shared the honours of government, the 
manufacturers, who took an ever-increasing part of the 
power in the State, were middle class, and even when 
not non-conformist were decidedly puritan in their out- 
look. A typical middle-class Court, economical and 
methodical in its housekeeping such as Prince Albert suc- 
ceeded in establishing, corresponded fully with their ideals. 
Moreover, the belief in perpetual progress, so typical of 
Victorian society, was fully shared by the Prince as was 
shown unmistakably a few years later when he organised 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The changes in the social structure of the United 
Kingdom were achieved without any decisive change in 
the Constitution and without any serious upheaval. The 
transition from an antiquated political system in which 
the landowners were all-powerful to one more in accord- 
ance with the redistribution of economic power had 
brought the manufacturers to the fore. It took place as 
smoothly in Britain as any profound shift in the political 
power could do, whereas on the Continent the attempts to 
redress the political balance led to bloody revolutions in 
1830 and again in 1848. Thus the British political machin- 
ery showed its adaptability. It proved its worth still more 
when dealing with those movements which in the middle 
of the century attempted to extend, or rather to create, 
the political power of the working class. By staving off 
these attempts without the outward signs of civil war as 
on the Continent, though not entirely without bloodshed, 
the general belief in the efficacy of Parliament and the 
British Constitution was enormously strengthened, not- 
withstanding an occasional outburst of panic such as 
during the heyday of the Chartist movement. It is a sign 
of the high esteem in which Parliament must have been 
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held that even the Chartist movement, the most radical 
working-class movement of the middle nineteenth century, 
put all its demands and expectations into a reform of Parlia- 
ment. There was throughout Great Britain a common 
belief in parliamentary government which the young 
Princess, a very precocious child, must have early imbibed, 
a belief which was never to waver throughout her life. 

This trust in the efficacy of the parliamentary system 
was increased by the high prestige which the United King- 
dom enjoyed abroad. The changing economic system 
increased the country’s wealth, and in spite of an occa- 
sional weak Foreign Secretary, Britain’s voice was every- 
where listened to with respect. At a time when so many 
other powers were autocracies, public opinion in Britain 
ascribed British prestige abroad not to economic strength, 
but to her political system, an added reason for the high 
esteem in which Parliament was held. 

Parallel with this belief in the political system went 
the unshakable belief in an inevitable economic progress, 
It was a respectable progress, built upon personal exertion, 
diligence and hard work. This all-pervading optimism 
was fully shared and expressed by the Royal Family, who 
never lived the riotous life of the Georges. King Louis 
Philip of France, who reigned during this period, is some- 
times called the ‘Bourgeois King’, but if anyone deserved 
the title, it was Prince Albert. 


il 


The little Princess, without ever being consciously aware 

of it, was nurtured in the spirit of progress, and to her 

last day she continued to believe in its inevitability. Even 

had her education not been so carefully planned she could 
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not have escaped the spirit so strongly pervading the 
life of her family circle which, though not as narrow- 
minded as the present generation is sometimes inclined 
to believe, remained firm in its faith that progress would 
go on unimpaired and that it was the duty of every human 
being to improve himself in every way and to help his 
fellow-men to do the same. 

In spite of his youth, Albert, without being even partly 
aware of the change in the social conditions of the country 
of his adoption, felt very strongly the importance of 
family life, particularly at the Court, and the Queen fully 
responded. On her first-born daughter’s first birthday, 
“Albert brought in Pussy [as the Princes Royal was called 
within the family circle] in such a smart white merino 
dress trimmed with blue which Mama had given her, and 
a pretty cap, and placed her on my bed, seating himself 
next to her, and she was very dear and good. And as 
my precious, invaluable Albert sat there, and our little 
Love between us, I felt quite moved with happiness and 
gratitude to God.’s This domestic happiness emanated 
from the throne downwards through all strata of society 
in Britain. On December 14th, 1841, the Queen wrote 
to Uncle Leopold, “We must all have trials and vexations ; 
but if one’s home is happy, then the rest is comparatively 
nothing... .’¢ It was precisely this feeling for the import- 
ance of family life which changed so much the outlook 
of the age. 

The Princess Royal’s education started at her birth ; 
both Stockmar and Lord Melbourne were of the opinion 
that a child’s education begins with the first day of his 
life. She was a good-natured baby ; even at her christen- 
ing she behaved well, not crying at all and gazing with 
apparent interest and satisfaction at the lights and the 
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uniforms. When her future governess, Lady Lyttelton, 
saw her for the first time, she described her thus : ‘She is a 
fine, fat, firm, fair, royal-looking baby, sitting bold up- 
right, and too absurdly like the Queen ; grave, calm and 
penetrating in her look, most gentle and sweet-tempered. 
. . . She surveyed us all most composedly for a minute. 
She was shewn at her carriage window to all the standers- 
by, and it was amusing to us who followed to see the 
Seianere left upon their faces after their look at 
ne sere, 

The fat and cheerful baby soon showed great intelli- 
gence and a particular aptitude for languages, as well as 
a definite personality of her own. In April 1842 Lady 
Lyttelton was appointed governess to the Princess and 
her baby brother, the Prince of Wales, and she was soon 
to be followed by a number of special governesses for the 
teaching of languages. Pussy grew very fond of Lady 
Lyttelton, whom she called ‘Laddle’. Although she was 
a precocious child it would be wrong to assume that her 
development was in any way forced ; it was the happy 
home and family atmosphere which helped her personality 
to unfold at an exceedingly early age. This does not mean 
that she was not childlike and happy. On the contrary, 
it was in childlike remarks that she showed the great gifts 
which had been granted to her. She was exceedingly 
sensitive and affectionate, and ‘Laddle’ feared even before 
Pussy was two that she might be ‘very unfit for roughing 
it through a hard life, which hers may be’.8 

Luckily Pussy escaped the danger of being over-doc- 
tored and over-watched by the birth first of her brother 
Albert Edward, and then of her other brothers and sisters. 
During her first year, when she was the only child, the 
Princess Royal had too much attention paid to her, but 
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this could not be continued as the family grew. Lady 
Lyttelton, before she was appointed governess, was one 
of the ladies at Court, and she had had opportunity to 
see how the child’s food — asses’ milk, arrowroot and 
chicken-broth —-was measured out. Being rather out- 
spoken, she maintained she was often afraid that the Royal 
baby would go hungry. As the nursery was getting 
crowded those feeding experiments were discontinued and 
the children’s food as well as their individual development 
received less constant attention. 

It was within the circle of her sisters and brothers that 
Pussy soon showed her lively intelligence. The children 
played merrily together and their father’s domestic arrange- 
ments, particularly at Osborne, and later at Balmoral, 
made it possible for them to romp about and to play 
without too much watching on the part of their elders. 
Both parents found time to spend with their children, and 
whatever plans for the improvement of Great Britain and 
the world at large Prince Albert might have considered, 
he did not allow them to interfere with the time devoted 
to playing with the children, whose particular delight it 
was to see their father building castles. Also, as was the 
custom of the time, and one which the Queen considered 
particularly important, Vicky at an early age had to visit 
the poor and take them gifts. When she was nine the 
Princess was said to begin ‘to take in what poverty is’. 

The language of the Court was naturally English, 
though the Queen and the Prince spoke German whenever 
possible. Thus Pussy, like all the children, grew up to 
be bilingual. French was soon added to the other two 
languages, and long before she could read or write Vicky 
could speak freely in each of the three tongues. When she 
had just reached the age of three her father told Stockmar 
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that she was ‘now quite a little personage. She s 
English and French with great Hedley adit 
phrase.’® He did not mention her German, taking that 
knowledge for granted. About the same time, Pussy 
had learned a French poem by heart, ending with ‘Le 
tableau se déroule a mes pieds’ (the painting is unfolded 
at my feet). A little later, when riding her pony and 
looking at the farm animals, she told her French gover- 
ness — Voila le tableau qui se déroule a mes pieds’.1° When 
in her fourth year Pussy also tried to speak Gaelic, but was 
not very successful. 


IV 


When the Princess was not quite seven ‘Laddle’ noted in 
a letter, ‘The Princess Royal, I firmly believe, might pass 
Gf not seen, but only overheard) for a lady of seventeen 
in whichever of her three languages she chose to entertain 
the company’.'' But the young lady had perhaps been 
influenced by a feeling for her station in life. Already at 
an early age the attention she received from the crowds 
greatly pleased her. On her second birthday when she was 
with her parents at Walmer, the Duke of Wellington’s 
home, she frequently asked to be lifted up to be shown 
to the people, to whom she bowed very prettily, whether 
they saw her or not. On one occasion when she was 
three she wished to speak to her mother who was at 
the time in the company of some of the highest officials 
of the State. The child, naturally quite unconcerned about 
anything but her own wish, went up to them and tried 
to send them away. When she found that her words 
had no effect she was quite furious. ‘Queen, Queen,’ she 
implored her mother, ‘make them obey me.’ mA 
further incident of this time showed how delightfully she 
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combined the feeling for her importance with that kindness 
of heart which was ever part of her nature. The Court 
was at Windsor when one evening, before falling asleep, 
Pussy heard someone coughing badly outside her window, 
and going to investigate found that one of the guards 
seemed to have a cold. Now a cough was something she 
knew herself and so she immediately ordered the soldier 
to go home to bed. When he made no sign of obeying 
she told him that she was the Princess and that he should 
obey her. When walking with the Queen a few days later 
they passed a soldier on guard who was coughing, and 
this immediately brought it back to the child’s mind that 
the soldier had been coughing before. She asked her 
mother for medicine for the man, and giving him the 
two sovereigns which the Queen had given her, asked 
him how his cold was." 

Both Pussy and her brother Bertie, as the Prince of 
Wales was called by the family, were much in the lime- 
light at a very early age, having to accompany their 
parents on official visits and public functions. When 
Vicky was not quite nine she paid her first visit to France, 
not yet to Paris, but to Cherbourg. In the same year she 
and her brother went on their first official engagement, 
accompanied by their father. The Queen was preven! 
by chicken-pox from opening the new Coal Exchange in 
the City of London and so Albert went alone with his 
two eldest children. The party went by river, and on 
their way all the vessels, as well as both banks and other 

oints of vantage, were filled with cheering crowds. The 
children behaved ‘very well, civilly, and nicely’. They 
must have been deeply impressed, particularly the older 
and more mature Pussy. Quite naturally they did not 
partake of the general banquet, but were served luncheon 
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in a separate room. The gentleman deputed to supervise 
was so overcome by the children’s good behaviour that 
he began to cry with emotion and had to leave the 
room. ‘+ 

Pussy’s good behaviour was, however, interrupted by 
fits of temper. When she was not yet four, on an occasion 
when she was naughty, “Laddle’ refused to speak to her. 
After an hour she apologised in her own peculiar way — 
‘Iam very sorry, Laddle, but I mean to be just as naughty 
next time’.'s On a later occasion, when she was again 
naughty, her sister Alice admonished her — ‘Oh, Vicky ! 
How can you be so naughty ?” ‘I can’t help it,’ was the 
reply. Now the Prince of Wales took a hand to quieten 
his sister — ‘But, Vicky, 1am afraid Miss Hildyard is gone 
down to call Papa, and dear Papa will be so sorry ! Pray 
stop !’*° This admonition was successful ; Papa was to 
the little Princess the centre of her universe, and she, as she 
grew into womanhood, his favourite child and staunchest 
friend. But these fits of naughtiness were exceptions. In 
the general contented atmosphere of a happy united family 
Pussy continued to develop, while she never lost the faculty 
of playing and enjoying herself. Throughout her life she 
was to look back to this time of happy childhood. When 
she was nine ‘Laddle’ noted in a letter — ‘Above all, 
Princess Royal [has] so enormously improved in manner, 
in temper, and conduct altogether as really to give a bright 
promise of all good. . . . Her talent and brilliancy natur- 
ally have lost no ground. She may turn out something 
remarkable.’ 17 

In spite of the happy family life at the Court, in one 
respect the Queen fell short of her husband’s expectations ; 
she was intellectually not the companion whom he needed, 
and Albert rejoiced when he found that his eldest daughter 
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Pussy 
could fill this void. In spite of the three or four gover- 


nesses who were to teach Vicky, her father was her first 
and most important tutor. More than her brother Bertie, 
Pussy was greatly interested in the world of political ideas 
Albert opened to her, as soon as she could follow him 
there. Notwithstanding his British citizenship the Prince 
remained throughout his life deeply interested in the 
German problem. In 1848 the revolution forced the 
question of unification into an acute stage, and Albert’s 
‘fingers itched at being obliged to be away from Ger- 
many’.!® For some years to follow, the German question 
remained in the foreground of his mind, and as Pussy 
grew more and more responsive he poured out to her 
his ideas on how necessary it was to unite the country on 
the basis of a liberal constitution. Of all his children, no 
other responded so readily to his ideas as she did and 
Germany was soon as important to her as to Albert. This 
is easy to understand. German was almost her mother- 
tongue, and ‘Laddle’ bears witness that Pussy, when only 
nine years of age, “repeats numberless German verses by 
heart’ .19 

With her father so deeply rooted in German ideas, and 
her mother not far removed from them, Pussy was natur- 
ally early attracted to the country where so many of her 
uncles, aunts and cousins lived. It was in Germany, in 
Prussia, that she was to spend the greater part of her life, 
and we turn now to that country and to the man who was 
to lead her there. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Fritz of Prussia 


I 


GERMANY was not a political unit in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but merely a geographical term. The 
old Holy Roman Empire of the German nation had come 
to an end during the Napoleonic wars. To solve the 
German problem had been one of the main tasks of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, but it was bound to fail, 
since it was not based on the new ideas — nationalism 
and constitutionalism — which the French Revolution 
had brought into the world. Unmitigated dynastic 
interests were the only basis upon which the Congress 
had endeavoured to succeed. For some twenty years 
afterwards the censorship and police prevented the pre- 
mature destruction of the new map, but by the early 
thirties only political ignorance could deny that forces 
were at work whose very existence threatened to tear 
into pieces the map drawn up at Vienna. 

The German problem was particularly difficult. The 
Congress had tried to replace the old German Empire 
with a new creation, the German Confederation, a loose 
union of some three dozen smaller and larger states, which 
satisfied nobody. Soon the ideal of a real unification of 
Germany into a new empire gripped the imagination of 
her youth, and it was natural that Prince Albert, who 
grew up during these years of longing, should apply his 
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considerable political abilities to the solution of this pro- 
blem. Even as Queen Victoria’s consort his interest in 
Germany by no means flagged; on the contrary, his 
position as the first gentleman of the United Kingdom 
gave him an excellgnt opportunity of seeing a proper 
constitutional parliament at work. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that when Albert’s interest in 
Germany was roused to a particularly high pitch, in the 
years immediately before and during the revolution of 
1848, his knowledge of Germany and her conditions had 
necessarily lost some of its freshness ; he had been away 
for half a dozen years or so, years in which dreams had 
more and more taken the place of reality, and he had to 
rely on reports which were not always reliable. 

Most of his judgements and pronouncements were 
still sound, but there was a tendency to judge too much 
from the British point of view. Westminster had made 
a proselyte, and a willing one. Although coming from 
one of the smaller states of Germany, Saxe-Coburg, Albert 
fully realised that unification was only possible under the 
leadership of one of the two largest states in the Con- 
federation, Austria or Prussia, and he favoured the latter, 
Coburg’s northern neighbour: ‘My own view is that 
the political reformation lies entirely in the hands of 
Prussia’, he wrote to his cousin, Prince William of Prussia, 
on September 11th, 1847.7 


II 


The Prussia that Albert wished to see a leading German 

power was then divided into several, not always adjoining, 

parts, with its seventeen million inhabitants a great power 

by courtesy only. The country was still mainly devoted 
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to agriculture, and many of its institutions were remnants 
of feudal times. Its gentry, the Junkers, dominated the 
State. It had a parliament elected on the most reactionary 
franchise, and even so without more than a semblance of 
power. The King, Frederick William IV, was a romantic 
dreamer whose exalted ideas of kingship went incongru- 
ously with his enfeebled intelligence. For years he hovered 
on the brink of insanity before his reason finally gave way. 
Both he and his wife felt politically drawn towards Russia, 
at the time the most backward and reactionary Christian 
State, and most of the gentry, high-ranking officers, as 
well as civil servants, followed the Royal example. Thus 
at the Prussian Court and in Prussian society there was 
little hope of a new Germany, and this Albert fully 
realised. 

Frederick William IV was childless, and the heir to 
the throne was Prince William of Prussia, the King’s 
younger brother. A man of limited intelligence, extremely 
narrow-minded, but with a marked and strong feeling for 

' his duty, he was first and last a soldier. He had little 
political understanding, nor any ambition in that direc- 
tion. His youth had been blighted by his father’s refusal 
to permit his marriage to Elise Radziwill, a mediatised 
Polish princeling’s daughter, with whom he had fallen 
deeply in love. In 1830, when he was thirty-three, he 
matried Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, the granddaughter of 
Prince Karl August, who had once had the great German 
poet Goethe as his tutor. Augusta, too, had known the 
poet well ; she had grown up at Weimar, the first state 
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Augusta, who had grown up in that artistic and free 
atmosphere, could have had no easy time when at nineteen 
she came to the Prussian Court, where bigotry and eti- 
quette stifled any breath of a freer and happier life. ‘I 
shall try to be my husband’s obedient wife’? Augusta 
wrote in her diary soon after her wedding. She was nine 
years older than Queen Victoria, for whom she felt a 
deep friendship which was heartily reciprocated. Already 
after Augusta’s first visit to England in 1846 the Queen 
sensed her difficulties, and as usual confided to Uncle 
Leopold that ‘her position is a very difficult one. She is 
too enlightened and liberal for the Prussian Court.’ 5 


; III 


In October 1831 a son, Frederick William, was born to 
Augusta and Prince William. He was brought up in 
accordance with his mother’s enlightened views, and his 
attitude in later life, which was the most progressive 
shown by a Hohenzollern, is the best testimonial to the 
soundness of his education. His mother’s adviser was 
Baron Stockmar — the old Coburger’s success as mentor 
to Albert certainly recommended him, and Frederick 
William’s education had the result that his outlook strongly 
resembled Albert's. It is extremely difficult now for us 
to envisage the kind of youth that both Albert and Fred- 
erick William tried to be ; that strong sense of duty they 
had, combined with a contempt for cheap joys ; a search- 
ing after a quality long since out of fashion, masculine 
virtue. 

Frequently Queen Victoria too was asked her opinion 
when problems of education had to be settled, and, since 
she too had been conditioned by Stockmar, her counsel 
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only served to reinforce his. Victoria soon received 
favourable reports of Frederick William’s progress : “My 
brother, who met the young Prince and his father . . . 
wrote to tell me what a favourable impression he had 
of him’. 

When Vicky was born there was much excitement in 
the Prussian Court. There was no denying that Albert 
was a German kinsman of the Hohenzollerns, but they con- 
sidered the Queen a German too. In such circumstances 
it is not surprising that the idea of a union between 
Frederick William and Pussy should have been considered 
at a very early stage. It is first mentioned in the published 
letters when Vicky was hardly more than ten, but it seems 
to have been mooted still earlier. In 1851 an opportunity 
arose for an apparently unintentional meeting between 
the two children. The Prussian family would come to 
London to see the Great Exhibition, and what could 
be more natural than to take their children with 
them, Frederick William and his younger sister Louise, 
to see the marvels of the Crystal Palace and to meet 
all the world that seemed to have its rendezvous in 
London ? 

At first, however, the King of Prussia withheld his 
permission on the grounds that a stay in London during 
the Exhibition was not safe, and only after Albert had 
written to him in somewhat indignant terms did he con- 
sent. As in other matters Frederick William IV per- 
manently wavered in his attitude towards the United 
Kingdom. Although he felt admiration and a great 
personal liking for the Queen, he distrusted a country so 
closely wedded to parliamentary institutions as England. 
He also considered Albert the younger scion of a lesser 
Duke's family and therefore several grades below himself. 
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Yet strangely enough at a very early stage he a 

proved of 
the idea that his nephew might one day marry the plump 
little daughter of Queen Victoria. 


IV 


It was a unique opportunity for the boy to see his bride- 
to-be under the most favourable conditions. On May Ist, 
1851, the Great Exhibition was opened, on ‘the proudest 
day of . . . the Queen’s happy life’. The Queen and Prince 
Albert drove to Hyde Park accompanied by their two 
eldest children, past 700,000 people who lined the route. 
And then‘the crowds inside the Exhibition, the many 
strange and exotic objects to be seen and admired, who 
can doubt that all made a deep impression on the so 
impressionable Pussy’? 

Uncle and Aunt Prussia, as Prince William and Princess 
Augusta were called by the Royal children, and the two 
cousins, stayed at Buckingham Palace during their visit. 
Thus — particularly as Pussy was still considered a child, 
and Louise was not much older — the young people were 
frequently together, at times even without supervision. 

Frederick William, Fritz of Prussia as he Was soon 
called by his future parents-in-law, knew of the suggested 
marriage, according to his German biographer, Philippson. 
Whether he was aware of the arrangement or not, he fell 
in love, not just with a little girl — Vicky was then hardly 
more than ten, and though intelligent beyond her years, 
was still but a plump and undeveloped child. He fell in 
love rather with England than with her daughter. He 
fell in love with the technical superiority, with the respect- 
ability of Victorian England which appealed to his serious 
and philosophical mind, but still more was he carried 
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away by the happy domestic life of the Royal Family, so 
different from his own home. He was also carried away 
by the very attractive ideas of Albert regarding a king’s 
duties, by Albert’s mild liberalism that seemed so utterly 
different from the bigoted and narrow conservatism in 
Prussia, and he was overwhelmed by the Prince’s concern 
for a united Germany. None of these loves and emotions 
was ever to leave him. To his last breath he remained a 
faithful and true lover not only of his wife, the younger 
Victoria, but also of the ideas which seemed to him 
incarnate in her. 

This youth, not yet quite twenty, had been conditioned 
by the ideas he had imbibed in the mild spiritual climate 
of the Rhenish university of Bonn. He must have been 
torn by the submerged tension between his parents, the 
highly strung intelligence of his mother and the narrow- 
minded and honest simplicity of his father : he could not 
help losing himself in the warmer atmosphere which 
Albert, who had come from the same spiritual world, had 
succeeded in creating at the British Court. Queen Vic- 
toria had early sensed Fritz’s loneliness. In June 1851, 
soon after the Prussian visitors had returned home, she 
wrote to ‘her dearest cousin’ Augusta: ‘I beg of you to 
show confidence in your dear son, so that he may likewise 
show confidence in himself. I am always afraid in his 
case of the consequences of a moral clash, should his father 
strongly recommend something and his mother warn him 
against it. He will wish to please both, and the fear of 
not succeeding will make him uncertain and hesitating, 
and his attempts to do so will train him in falsehood — 
two of the greatest evils which can befall a Prince.’s 
This admonition not only shows an admirable insight into 
psychology as well as into the spirit of Augusta’s marriage, 
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but also a marked tenderness of feelin for Frederic 

William. The same feeling must be been sen 
during the visit and cannot have failed to attract the boy 
used to the austere aloofness of his father and the hysterical 
Possessiveness of his mother. In his period of Schwarmerei 
of the need for ideals, he found thus a girl to love and 
cherish, a man as object of hero worship and imitation, a 
woman who showed him motherly love, firm, yet a 
Once tender and understanding. 

_ He remained in England for a while, travelling, seeing 
with his open mind and with the eye of the lover the busy 
port of Liverpool, the garden-island of Wight, and when 
he returned he remained the captive of what in his mind 
was the sum total of England. He had only to compare 
the obvious easy opulence of the country he had left with 
the austere frugality of Prussia, and England remained his 
second, in many instances his first, home. He came, he 
saw, and — he was conquered, 

On his return he accompanied his father on a journey 
to Warsaw, then the symbol of Russian oppression, This 
too must have contrasted with his impressions of England 
as Queen Victoria shrewdly noted in a letter to his mother - 

The few days he spent there [at Warsaw] cannot have 
had any peek influence on him. On the contrary 
a comparison with his recent visi i ‘ 
Hen oe = voy t visit to England will have 

The Queen had very natural reasons for wishing her 
eldest daughter married to Fritz of Prussia ; being happily 
married herself she could only envisage her daughter’s 
future happiness by her marriage to a man resembling 


her ‘Angel’, if not in looks, at least in the same spiritual 


and political attitude, That ‘Angel’ had his own reasons 
for wishing the closest possible relationship between his 
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and the Prussian family. His unshakable belief in Prussia’s 
mission to unite the German states made it natural for 
him to desire his daughter, who promised to be one day 
so much like himself, to be the future Queen of Prussia, 
and should his wishes come true, the future Empress of 
the renewed Holy German Empire. 

Fritz had no need to marshal his reasons. Vicky was 
England and England was Vicky, and if he could not be 
there he did everything he could to bring England to the 
banks of the Rhine. During his last term at Bonn he 
intensified his English studies. His English tutor, Mr. W.C. 
Perry, had not only to supply the required linguistic know- 
ledge, he had also to explain the British way of life — 
Fritz wanted to know everything. Mr. Perry later told 
Rennell Rodd, who wrote the first biography of Fritz, 
‘At the Prince’s request I attended on him three times a 
week and had the honour of directing his studies of English 
history and literature, in which he took a very special 
interest. His love for England and his profound admira- 
tion for our Queen were most remarkable and tended, 
of course, to render our intercourse the more interesting 
and confidential. Whatever information I was able to 
afford him about English political and social life was 
received by him with the greatest eagerness, and when 
more solid study was concluded, we amused ourselves by 
writing imaginary letters to ministers and leaders of 
society.” 7 

It was not only English political and social life that 
attracted Fritz. At this time Bonn could boast of a small 
English-speaking colony which had Divine service every 
Sunday according to the rites of the Church of England. 
Fritz frequently attended these services, sharing a pew 
with Mr. Perry and even borrowing his prayer book. 
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Years later, when the Prince received his old tuto 
Buckingham Palace, he returned this prayer book mee 
told him that he had always carried it, saying, ‘I like your 
English service so much’.® This sincere interest in English 
Church life was also shown when many years later he laid 
the foundation stone of the English Church in Berlin. 
At the end of the ceremony, after his English speech, he 
remarked, “I am so proud of my English’. ; 
On his return to the university, Fritz told a fellow- 
_ student that he had been to England and how happy he 
had been there. Then, after asking him to be secret about 
it, he drew out a locket which he kept round his neck and 
showed a miniature of the Princess, Putting it away again 
he turned round, and feeling himself unobserved kissed 
the Picture. Yet a Prussian Prince had no leisure to devote 
himself for too long to humanist pursuits. The army 
claimed him and he had to leave Bonn to follow his career 
as a soldier. 


Vv 


The times were not very favourable to his love. Inter- 
national tension had considerably increased and Britain 
and Russia were on the verge of war. The policy of 
Prussia in the impending struggle was undecided, but 
tended to support the Russian point of view. British 
public opinion was thus highly critical of things German. 
In Prussia, however, there was a strong pro-Western 
group, headed by Fritz’s father, Prince William. After 
a quarrel which soon ensued between him and his Royal 
brother Prince William had to leave Berlin and go into 
banishment at Coblenz on the banks of the Rhine. Albert 
was entirely captivated by the intricacies of the political 
situation, and his interest in his daughter’s future seemed to 
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have slipped into the background, at least for a time. Not 
so the Queen. Whatever the clouds on the political 
horizon, she still found time to indulge in her interests as 
a mother. In her letters to “dearest Augusta’, which had 
become as important as those to ‘dear Uncle Leopold’, 
she poured out news of Vicky in abundance, and both 
women seemed determined to bring the match about, 
peace or war, tension or no tension. But for a time even 
Victoria’s budding romance was driven into the back- 
ground of her mind, when public opinion in Britain 
attacked Albert for his alleged pro-Russian sympathies. 
Since the impending Crimean War between Russia and 
the West found the King of Prussia and his government 
tending to the Russian side, Albert’s well-known interest 
in German affairs was assumed to have driven him into 
the same camp. Though nothing could have been further 
from the truth, people did not require any logical justifica- 
tion. As soon as the worst of these attacks was over the 
Queen turned her attention again to her domestic affairs 
and to Vicky. Augusta had to be kept well informed 
about her future daughter-in-law’s achievements, so we 
learn that she was ‘growing fast and her figure developing’, 
and that ‘she was taking swimming lessons from a French- 
woman whom we have brought over from Boulogne’.» 
Yet Vicky was still a child, and a year had to pass before 
further steps could be considered. 

At first the war inthe Crimea did not go too well; then, 
in the spring of 1855, the visit of Napoleon III to England 
made any step on the part of Prussia inopportune. Fritz, 
however, was impatient : although Vicky was too young 
for an official engagement, he wanted at least to know 
where he stood. To get his Royal uncle’s agreement 
seemed a difficult matter in view of the political situation. 
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However, when Fritz approached him the King imme- 
diately gave his blessing: be it that he was particularly 
fond of Fritz and wanted to see him happy, be it that he 
felt uneasy on account of his policy towards the United 
Kingdom and that he wanted to make amends — what- 
ever the reason, he agreed. On August 25th, 1855, Fritz’s 
aide-de-camp, General Moltke, later Prussian Chief of 
Staff, wrote to his wife: ‘Just received a letter in which I 
am in strict confidence informed that Prince Frederick 
William, pretending to go for a swimming trip to Ostend, 
will go for a few weeks to England instead and that I... 
shall receive the command to go with him’, 

At this time Vicky with her parents and her eldest 
brother went to Paris on a State visit. Napoleon III 
proved an excellent host, and his talents for theatrical 
effects had the desired results. The Emperor was not too 
sure that the dresses which the Queen and the Princess 
Royal would wear would find the full approval of the 
highly critical Parisians. He could do nothing about 
the Queen’s wardrobe, but he found a way to improve the 
outfit of the young Princess. He knew that she possessed 
a life-size doll whose measurements fairly agreed with her 
own. Having obtained these measurements he had a 
number of dresses made and sent to London, addressed 
to Her Royal Highness’s doll. Of course it was realised 
for whom these dresses were really meant, and Vicky 
went to Paris in style. 

There everything had been splendidly prepared. From 
St. Cloud, where the Royal Family stayed, they drove 
daily into Paris, and although the children naturally did 
not attend all functions, they were so impressed by what 
they saw that they grew very fond of their imperial host, 
so much so that at the end of their visit Bertie asked the 
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Emperor to be permitted to stay on with his sister — there 
were six more children at home, so that they would not 
be missed! Vicky, and still more her brother, remained 
exceedingly fond of France throughout their lives ; their 
first visit to Paris must have made a profound impression 
on them. 


VI 


On August 29th, 1855, on the family’s return from France, 
Albert informed his mother-in-law : ‘We shall probably 
have Fritz of Prussia visiting us there [Balmoral] for a 
few days. He has been taking the baths at Ostend, and 
will come to England. He wishes to see Scotland.’ ™ 
Considering the real quest of Fritz’s journey, one cannot 
help feeling that the last sentence was a typical English 
understatement, quite remarkable for Albert to achieve. 
More openly he wrote to Stockmar two weeks later: : 
‘Prince Fritz William comes here to-morrow evening. I 
have received a very friendly letter from the Princess of 
Prussia [Augusta].’" Since Stockmar knew very well 
what was planned, he could guess the contents of the ‘very 
friendly letter’ and smile with the satisfaction of knowing 
that his dreams were coming true. 

The scene was set for further developments. And 
what ascene! The Court was at Balmoral, in that remote, 
broad, well-wooded valley of the river Dee, surrounded 
by the rugged mountains in their full grandeur. The 
romantic landscape of the Highlands, however, was not 
alone in making so strong an impression upon Fritz’s 
young and impressionable heart. There was also the 
warmth and simplicity of family life. Moltke, not only 
a good strategist, but also a shrewd observer and a good 
family man himself, bears witness to it. He did not 
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accompany Fritz to Balmoral, but arrived a few days 
later. In a long letter to his wife he gave vent to his 
admiration for the Royal Family and the kind of house 
they kept: ‘It is hard to believe that the most powerful 
monarch in the world can leave all court life so much 
behind. It is just plain family life here. . . . Only one 
Minister is present, no doorkeepers, no army of flunkeys, 
not one man on guard. . .. Nobody would guess that the 
Court of one of the most powerful states resides here, 
and that from these mountains the fate of the world is 
determined,’ #3 

This general impression could not have been Moltke’s 
only ; his young master must have been still more struck 
by the difference between conditions at Deeside and on 
the banks of the Rhine, where at Stolzenfels his uncle the 
King held his Court. When, after a day or two, Moltke 
was introduced to the Queen and Prince Albert, and had 
met the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, the taciturn 
man was moved to enthusiasm in his admiration for the 
people who accepted him in such a friendly way. ‘What 
splendid people,’ he reported to his wife, ‘I can well 
imagine that life here, proper family life, must be exceed- 
ingly agreeable and I regret having to depart tomorrow.’ * 

Moltke did not know that, only a few days before, 
Fritz had been unable to resist disclosing his heart’s desire 
to be a member of this happy circle for good. On Sep- 
tember 20th Albert described the great moment to Stock- 
mar: “This morning after breakfast the young man laid 
his proposal before us with the permission of his parents 
and of the King; we accepted it for ourselves, but 
requested him to hold it in suspense as regards the other 
party till after her confirmation. Till then all the simple 
restraint of girlhood is to continue undisturbed. In the 
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spring the young man wishes to make his offer to herself. 
... The 17th birthday is to have elapsed before the actual 
marriage is thought of. . . . I have been much pleased with 
him. . . . His most prominent qualities are great straight- 
forwardness, frankness, and honesty. He appears to be 
free from prejudices and pre-eminently well intentioned ; 
he speaks of himself as personally greatly attracted by 
Vicky.’ 5 Stockmar, who had already arranged one 
marriage that proved a blessing to Britain and the world 
at large, had now the joy of seeing another wish fulfilled. 
The Queen was no less pleased that the son of her 
beloved friend and cousin Augusta would become her 
son-in-law. Her father confessor was of course dear 
Uncle Leopold: ‘I profit by your messenger to confide 
to you and to you alone .. . that our wishes on the subject 
of a future marriage for Vicky have been realised in the 
most gratifying and satisfactory manner. . . . I need not tell 
you with what joy we accepted him for our part.’ 6 
Notification to the government was indicated, so 
Albert informed the Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
with the request to pass on the news to the Prime Minister, 
Lord Palmerston: ‘I may tell you in strict confidence 
that Prince Frederick William has yesterday laid before 
us his wish for an alliance with the Princess Royal. ... We 
have accepted his proposal as far as we are personally 
concerned,’ 17 Palmerston seems to have appreciated the 
possibilities of spreading the British form of government 
through the suggested marriage, and replied in a letter to 
the Queen that ‘he trusts that the event, when it takes 
place, will contribute as much to the happiness of those 
immediately concerned, and to the comfort of your 
Majesty and the Royal Family, as it undoubtedly will to the 
interests of the two countries and of Europe in general.’ #8 
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It was a period of strict parental authority, and Albert 
himself had done much to enhance the respectability of 
family life. Where the happiness of his daughter was 
concerned, his views were in advance of his age, and he 
would never have forced her into a marriage. In his 
letter to Lord Clarendon he said ‘the answer [to a pro- 
posal] is only valuable when flowing from the lips of the 
person chiefly concerned’, and the Queen in her letter to 
Uncle Leopold took it for granted that Fritz would have 
to propose to Vicky herself, “which, however, I have little 
— indeed no — doubt that she will gladly accept’. 

Vicky would not have deserved her reputation for 
intelligence beyond her years had she not guessed what 
was going on. In spite of his promise to wait before 
proposing to her, Fritz was bound to show his affection 
when they were together, regardless of all chaperonage. 
In a letter dated September 29th, 1855, Albert wrote to 
Stockmar: ‘Victoria is greatly thrilled — still all goes 
smoothly and prudently. The Prince is really in love and 
the little lady does her best to please him.’ 9° Fritz was 
nearly twenty-four, Vicky not quite fifteen. In our time 
of sophistication it is perhaps difficult to imagine the 
freshness of the budding love between these two people. 
Albert’s opinion of Fritz stressed his maturity of judgement, 
and this was matched by Vicky’s great interest in political 
and. philosophical problems. Many a time when their 
hearts were beating faster they must have discussed in the 
most serious terms how Germany could be united and 
the Prussian government brought up to modern stan- 
dards. Throughout their married life they never wavered 
in their early common belief in political progress, and 
one may safely assume that the deep understanding of 
political affairs that Albert had imparted to his daughter 
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and which was so much shared. by Fritz was just as much 
part of their mutual attraction for one another as was 
their young and blossoming love. 

Fritz was, even in the earliest days of his companion- 
ship with Vicky, much more fortunate in this respect than 
Albert ever was throughout his married life. Victoria 
was shrewd, but she lacked that romanticism which both 
her husband and her first son-in-law had imbibed at the 
Alma Mater of Bonn : they were both nationalists before 
nationalism had had time to run amok, and they were 
liberals before liberalism was made a party monopoly. 
Albert in the first years of his married life greatly missed 
comradeship in this so important sphere of his life, and 
in his longing to find it he soon led his eldest daughter 
into the lonely realm of political romanticism, perhaps 
earlier than was good for her. Never in all her life could 
Vicky get rid of a certain preoccupation with political 
problems in a spirit that was later sometimes a little dated 
and out of place: she never attempted to bring her 
father’s teachings up to date. 

Although Fritz’s departure had originally been planned 
for September 28th he got permission to postpone it. 
On September 29th he proposed to Vicky. Since these 
were Victorian days, not even as private a matter as an 
engagement could remain unobserved. So the Queen 
stated in her diary: ‘Our dear Victoria was this day 
engaged to Prince Frederick William of Prussia, who 
had been. on a visit to us since the 14th. He had already 
spoken to us on the 2oth of his wishes, but we were un- 
certain on account of her extreme youth, whether he 
should speak to her himself or wait till he came back 
again. However we felt it was better he should do so, 
and during our ride up Craig-na Ben this afternoon, he 
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picked a piece of white heather (the emblem of “‘Good 
Luck”) which he gave to her ; and this enabled him to 
make an allusion to his hopes and wishes as they rode 
down Glen Girnoch, which led to this happy conclusion.’2° 


Vil 


Although the engagement was kept strictly secret, some 
rumour must have leaked out and found its way into 
Printing House Square. On October 3rd, 1855, The Times 
dealt with the betrothal in its first leader in a way that 
caused a stir in both countries. Now King Frederick 
William IV harvested the outcome of his cowardly and 
reactionary attitude during the Crimean War. After a 
statement that Prussia —a nation that neither loved nor 
feared their king, a second-rate, paltry power — was a 
mere fraud in the councils of Europe, the paper went on : 
“We make these remarks, not with a view of exciting ill 
feeling, but because they have an immediate bearing on 
a very delicate and interesting subject. . . . It has transpired 
that Prince Frederick William of Prussia has arrived at 
Balmoral for the purpose of “improving his acquaintance 
with the Princess Royal”.’ After regretting that Royal 
Family affairs can never be kept private the paper con- 
tinues : ‘Is it, then, or is it not expedient, that a daughter 
of England should take her place upon the throne of 
Prussia’. Prussia’s downfall and her reduction to the 
rank of a petty power were inevitable. An alliance with 
Prussia might be considered an alliance with Russia. 
“Why should we place a daughter of England in a situa- 
tion in which devotion to her husband must be treason 
to her country. . . . Suppose this marriage to take place, 
who can tell how soon we may see the Princess, whose 
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betrothal to a member of the house of Hohenzollern is 
now being hurried on with such ill-omened haste, return 
to these shores, stript of pomp and dignity with which 
she departed from them . . . as an exile.” “Why’, The 
Times continued, ‘link the fortunes of a daughter of 
England with all the uncertainty — all the danger?’ No 
private citizen would let his daughter get married under 
these circumstances. ‘What is his Prussian Majesty to us, 
what we to him? ... For our part, we wish for the 
daughter of our Royal House some better fate.’ 

Albert was naturally extremely annoyed and expressed 
this in a number of letters, but what made it perhaps worse 
was his innermost conviction that there was more than 
the proverbial grain of truth in the accusations. Would 
Cousin William, and still more his son Frederick William, 
be strong enough to make up for years of neglect and 
re-establish Prussia’s greatness in the councils of the 
powers? We see from Albert’s letters how much he 
was grieved by Prussia’s position, but he had no doubts 
whatsoever about his future son-in-law. Sooner or later 
Prussia would be remoulded as Albert wanted her to be, 
in a way that would shame the gloomy predictions of 
The Times, through the endeavours of his daughter’s 
future consort, and he, his daughter’s mentor, would 
thereby realise his own ideals. He wrote to Stockmar 
at the time: ‘Prince Fritz William left us yesterday. 
Vicky has behaved quite admirably. . . . She manifested 
towards Fritz and ourselves the most childlike simplicity 
and candour and the best feeling. The young people are 
ardently in love with one another and the purity, inno- 
cence and. unselfishness of the young man have been on 
his part really touching.’2" This was, considering Albert's 
usual reluctance in praising anyone, high praise indeed. 
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What was the young lady like, who kindled Fritz’s 
romantic love? Moltke, who met her for the first time 
without knowing of the engagement, describes her to his 
wife : “The Princess Royal is a little short in stature, has 
a round and friendly face, very beautiful intelligent eyes 
and a kindly and friendly expression. She speaks German 
fluently and is said to ride her pony with great daring.’ 
That would not have been enough. What attracted Fritz 
so much was certainly not only her still childlike face, but 
her unlimited capacity to share the world of his thoughts 
and dreams. When he fell in love with her the nine years’ 
difference between them was very considerable, but she 
had been trained by her father to share 2 man’s world and 
her spiritual maturity must have made Fritz forget how 
young and childlike she still looked. 

Her mother followed her development very closely, 
and in her first letter to Fritz’s mother after the betrothal 
Victoria sang Vicky’s praise in an unstinted though fittingly 
respectable way: ‘I have hardly ever discussed Vicky 
with you, partly because it seemed somewhat immodest 
to mention her gradual development or praise her unduly, 
and also because she was so largely the object of our secret 
hopes and desires. However, now that God has graciously 
granted our wishes I will keep silent no longer and will 
tell you all you wish to know. . . . She has developed 
amazingly of late and her visit to France proved beneficial 
in every way. She is now slightly taller than I am and 
grows visibly. I find her very good company and this 
important event in her life has now brought us even 
closer together. I experience everything she feels, and 
since I myself still feel so young our relationship is more 
like that of two sisters. Her health is excellent . . . but she 
is still half a child and has to develop . . . both physically 
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and morally before their marriage takes place in two 
years’ time — it must not suffer merely on this account.’ 23 

Even with her mother’s testimonial it is difficult to see 
what Vicky was really like during those memorable 
months. When a little later Albert stated, ‘she knows a 
lot. . . . Her intellect is quick and thoroughly sound in its 
operations’, it goes to reinforce the opinion that there 
was less physical attraction and much more spiritual 
companionship to unite her with Fritz. 

When Fritz’s visit came to an end ‘abundance of tears 
were shed’ and the two young people as well as Queen 
Victoria herself were ‘powerfully agitated’. We can 
believe that Fritz’s heart was very full when he returned 
to Germany. Before taking up his military duties again 
and becoming submerged in what must now seem a strange 
atmosphere after Balmoral, still full of his longing for 
Vicky and the quiet life of the Highlands, he went to 
Bonn. There in the little tranquil Rhineland town he 
must have felt nearer to his ideals than anywhere else in 
Germany. He naturally sought out his old English tutor 
Mr. ‘Perry, and could not fail to tell him everything, 
ending his tale of elation with the very simple and touching 
confession — ‘it was not politics, it was not ambition, it 
was my heart’.2s 
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I 


Kincs live in the limelight, and whether they wish it or 
not even their most private affairs are affairs of State and 
their secrets cannot be kept. Vicky’s engagementto Fritz of 
Prussia soon became widely known in both countries ; if 
for no other reason, Fritz’s visits to Britain, now becoming 
increasingly frequent, would have called attention to it. 
Fritz had returned from Britain by way of Paris. The 
close diplomatic relations between London and Paris at 
the time made it imperative to show the Emperor of the 
French that the proposed marriage of the Princess Royal 
to the future heir of the Prussian throne would not signify 
a new alignment in international politics. After all, the 
Queen had “formed a great affection for the Emperor’,* 
so he had to be informed of the glad tidings and reassured 
at the same time. Fritz brought with him a letter from 
the Queen, but it seemed that, even so, Napoleon III was 
not quite convinced of the politically innocuous nature of 
the planned union, all the more since in Fritz’s mind the 
splendour of the French Court could bear no comparison 
with Balmoral. The Emperor answered the Queen less 
warmly and in even more formal phrases than usual : 
“The friendly expressions used by Your Majesty have been 
very touching, and . . . 1 was happy to receive your sweet 
confirmation [that relations between the two countries 
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would not change]. The Prince of Prussia pleased us very 
much and I have no doubt that he will make the Princess 
Royal happy, for he seems to me to possess all the qualities 
of his age and of his rank. We have tried to make his 
stay in Paris as pleasant as possible, but I believe his thoughts 
were always at Osborne or at Windsor. . . .’2 

What the Emperor in a letter to a fellow-sovereign 
could not express as fully as he wished, the Empress, in a 
chatty letter to a friend could : ‘The Prince is a tall, hand- 
some man, almost a head taller than the Emperor ; he is 
slim and fair, with a light yellow moustache — in fact a 
Teuton such as Tacitus described, chivalrously polite, and 
not without a resemblance to Hamlet. His companion, 
Herr von Moltke (or some such name), is a man of few 
words, but nothing less than a dreamer, always on the 
alert, and surprising one by the most telling remarks. 
The Germans are an imposing race. Louis [the Emperor] 
says it is the race of the future. Bah, we are not there 
yet.’3 

When the news leaked out, public reaction in Britain 
was of a surprisingly loyal character. Considering that 
monarchy had touched its nadir in the public esteem only 
a few years previously, during the Regency period, the 
numerous proofs of popular rejoicing must have been 
most gratifying to the Queen and to Prince Albert, who 
could now see the maturing fruits of his labour to make 
the Monarch the first worker in the land. Even should 
they not ripen for him personally, his family and their 
descendants would enjoy them. Vicky’s engagement was 
the first occasion when this became fully manifest. On 
March 20th, 1856, Richard Cobden, the radical free- 
trader and main mover for the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
wrote to a friend: *. . . It is generally thought that the 
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young Prince Frederick William of Prussia is to be married 
to our Princess Royal. I was dining séte d téte with 
Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister, 2 few days ago, 
who had dined the day before at the Queen’s table, and 
sat next to the Princess Royal. He was in raptures about 
her, and said she was the most charming girl he had ever 
met: “All life and spirit, full of frolic and fun, with an 
excellent head, and a heart as big as a mountain” — those 
were his words. Another friend of mine, Colonel Fitz- 
mayer, dined with the Queen last week, and in writing 
to me a description on the company, he says, that when 
the Princess Royal smiles, “‘it makes one feel as if additional 
light were thrown upon the scene”. So I should judge 
that this said Prince is a lucky fellow, and I trust he will 
make a good husband. If not, although a man of peace, 
I shall consider it a casus belli... .’ 4 

If there were still some misgiving, it was on account 
of the Prussian political attitude, both in respect of home 
affairs and the Crimean war. This had already been 
pointed out in The Times in autumn 1855 when Fritz 
had been on Deeside for the first time. It was his national- 
ity, and not his person, which was sometimes resented. 
It was a time of Jingoism in Britain ; Palmerston was still 
extremely popular, as is shown by the fact that all M.P.s 
not strongly in his favour, such as Bright, Gibson and 
Cobden, lost their seats in a general election early in 1857. 
Vicky, however, was outside politics, and towards her 


there was nothing but good will. 


II 


In Prussia public opinion was divided on different lines. 
The social circles demanding reforms of constitutional life 
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had grown considerably stronger during the past few 
years. On the other hand, the forces of reaction too were 
rallying. Prussia had a parliament, but not only was the 
franchise severely restricted, the elections were also so 
entirely ‘managed’ by the authorities that the resulting 
chamber, a willing tool of the Junker class, became the 
fig-leaf of otherwise naked absolutism. Partly in conse- 
quence of this state of affairs Prussia was economically far 
behind the United Kingdom. Albert, removed from the 
German scene, shows in his letters that he was almost 
entirely unaware of what his favourite daughter would 
have to contend with. Fritz’s father, and still more his 
mother, were known to be in favour of some, if limited 
reforms, and thus as soon as rumours had crossed the 
North Sea, the proposed wedding brought great excite- 
ment into all circles in Prussia. The Liberals were full of 
expectations. Fritz was their main hope and now, with 
the prospects of a future queen nurtured in the spirit of 
constitutionalism and Parliament, the prospects seemed 
very bright. In the opposite camp the diehards, headed 
by Queen Elizabeth, neglected no opportunity to prevent 
the progressive influence from England from causing 
too much damage. They had shown their disregard for 
William, the future king, by deliberate absence from 
his daughter’s wedding to the heir to the throne of 
the Grand-duchy of Baden. This newly proposed 
marriage seemed dangerous not only regarding possible 
reforms in the constitutional life of Prussia, but also as 
threatening to bring about a change in Prussia’s foreign 
policy by ending her long-standing alliance with Russia 
in favour of a pro-Western alignment. Vicky’s uncle, 
the Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, noted in his 
memoirs about those days: ‘The family events at Bal- 
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moral and Stolzenfels [where King Frederick William IV 
was staying] gave rise to all kinds of dissatisfaction in 
many reactionary circles of the Prussian capital. The 
more the Liberal papers of Germany applauded, the more 
disagreeably was the other side affected by the unpopu- 
larity of the circumstances which threatened to strengthen, 
at the Court of Berlin, the influence of the Royal relations 
whose sentiments were not regarded with favour. One 
of the peculiarities of Frederick William IV was that, with 
reference to his personal sympathies, he would not sub- 
mit to any coercion from those who were familiar with 
politics and affairs of State, so that the secret opponents 
had to beware of expressing their displeasure at the new 
family connections. . . .’ § 

One of the leaders of the Prussian conservatives, 
General Gerlach, actually asked the King whether he had 
granted permission for Fritz to marry Vicky. In his 
shock at receiving an affirmative reply he wrote to his 
protégé Bismarck, Prussia’s representative at the German 
Bundestag at Frankfort, to ask his opinion on the proposed 
marriage. Bismarck, although yet unknown to the 
general public, was already at this early stage considered the 
future leader of the Prussian conservatives and was un- 
doubtedly their finest intellect. He answered on April 8th, 
1856: ‘You ask me in your letter what I think of the 
English marriage. I must separate the two words to give 
you my opinion. The “English” in it does not please me, 
the “marriage” may be quite good, for the Princess has 
the reputation of a lady of brain and heart. If the Princess 
can leave the Englishwoman at home and become a 
Prussian, then she may be a blessing to the country. If 
our future Queen on the Prussian throne remains the 
least bit English, then I see our Court surrounded by 
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English influence, and yet us, and the many other future 
sons-in-law of her gracious Majesty, receiving no notice 
in England save when the Opposition in Parliament runs 
down our Royal family and country. On the other hand, 
with us, British influence will find a fruitful soil in the 
noted admiration of the German “ Michael” for lords and 
guineas, in the Anglomania of papers, sportsmen, country 
gentlemen, etc. Every Berliner feels exalted when a real 
English jockey from Hart or Lichtwald [the Berlin race- 
courses} speaks to him and gives him an opportunity of 
maltreating the Queen’s English. What will it be like 
when the first lady in the land is an English-woman ?’ 6 
Bismarck had already taken a dislike to the Prince 
Consort, and, to a lesser degree, to Queen Victoria. 
When he realised how much Vicky was her father’s 
daughter, his apt and most capable disciple, he became 
her foremost enemy, adding greatly to the tragedy of her 
life. But while she was happily still unaware of what was 
in store for her, Fritz had noticed the absence of many 
nobles at his sister’s wedding, and he sensed the stern 
duties that would face him one day when he would have 
to overcome the hydra of Prussian reaction and carry out 
his future father-in-law’s advice. It was in no way easy 
to be Albert’s son-in-law ; only a few weeks after the actual 
engagement Fritz received a letter from the Prince Con- 
sort full of the best advice but more than a little difficult to 
follow — a letter which, though full of high principles, 
showed a peculiar lack of any personal note: ‘My dear 
Fritz, Accept my best thanks for your friendly lines of the 
22nd October. The state of Prussia, as you describe it, is 
most critical, and designs such as those contemplated by 
the reactionaries, prosecuted by such means as are at this 
moment practised in regard to the elections, may result in 
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extreme danger to the Monarchy. For if the world be 
overruled by a God, as I believe it is, vile and wicked 
actions must bear evil fruits which frequently do not show 
themselves at once, but long years afterwards, as the Bible 
tells us in the words, ‘‘the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children to the third and fourth generation”. This 
being so, I ask myself, what are the duties of those who 
are to come after in reference to the sowing of such 
dragon’s teeth? And I am constrained to answer to 
myself that they are enjoined by morality, conscience, 


‘and patriotism... .7 


Much as Fritz was willing and eager to play his part 
in the creation of a new Prussia, he did not underrate the 
difficulties that confronted him in the political as well as 
in his personal sphere. To gain time seemed the only way 
out. One day, at his sister’s wedding, he confided his 
difficulties to Lady Bloomfield, the wife of the British 
Ambassador: ‘I was bitterly disappointed when the 
Queen and Prince Albert insisted that my marriage with 
the Princess Royal must be postponed two years. How- 
ever, in view of the ugly party feeling which is running 
here just now, I think, between you and me, that it is 
really a good thing. I hope this will have passed when 
the time comes.’ ® 

Vicky too had little peace. Albert still carried his head 
in the clouds and continued his attempts at creating a 
Germany in accordance with his ideas. Not only did he 
lecture his future son-in-law, but he also wrote well- 
meaning though slightly hectoring letters to Prince Wil- 
liam, Fritz’s father, and he now took the God-sent oppor- 
tunity of preparing his daughter to carry on the good work. 
In the letter to Fritz quoted above the Prince Consort 
described his tutoring: “In another way Vicky is also 
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very busy : she has learned much in many directions. . . . 
She now comes to me every evening from six to seven, 
when I put her through a kind of catechising, and in order 
to give precision to her ideas, I make her work out certain 
subjects by herself, and bring me the results to be revised. 
Thus she is now engaged in writing a short Compendium 
of Roman History. . . .’ 9 

Nor was that all. In 1857 the German historian Droy- 
sen published a book on ‘The Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
[Fritz’s grandfather] and German politics’, As soon as 
Albert got hold of it and approved of its contents he set 
Vicky to work to translate it into English. It was a stiff 
task, but the Princess did it so well that the proud father 
sent her work to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
who replied : “The Princess’ manner would not be what it 
was if it were not the reflection of a highly cultivated 
intellect, which, with a well-trained imagination, leads to 
the saying and doing of right things in right places’.1 


III 


It seems, however, that in spite of her intellectual 
achievements and Lord Clarendon’s praise, the Princess 
Royal had shown some shortcomings in her character that 
had not escaped the acute observation of dear Uncle 
Leopold. He must have mentioned them to the Queen, 
because Victoria in a letter to him rose to the defence of 
her eldest daughter: ‘One word about Vicky. I must 
say that she has a quick discernment of character, and I 
have never seen her take any predilection for a person 
which was not motivé by personal amiability, goodness, 
or distinction of some kind or other. You need be under 
no apprehension whatever on this subject ; and she has, 
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moreover, great tact and esprit de conduite. \t is quite 
extraordinary how popular she is in Society. . . ." 

King Leopold was soon to have an opportunity of 
seeing Vicky and judging for himself. Her confirmation 
took place on March 2oth, 1856, the day the Crimean 
War ended. She wore ‘a rich silk glacé gown, with five 
flounces pinked, the body richly trimmed with white 
riband and Mechlin lace’? A jocular description of the 
event is given in a letter by the second Lord Granville, 
like Vicky called Pussy by his friends: ‘Had a slight 
spasm in bed; sent for Meryon. It was well before he 
came.’ He desired me not to go to Windsor for the con- 
firmation of the Princess Royal. I went, and am none 
the worse ; my complexion beautiful. It was an interest- 
ing sight. As Pam [Lord Palmerston] observed, “Ah, ah, 
a touching ceremony ; ah, ah!” The King of the Bel- 
gians the same as I remember him when I was a boy, and 
he used to live for weeks at the Embassy, using my father’s 
horses, and boring my mother to death. The Princess 
Royal went through her part well. The Princess Alice 
cried violently. The Archbishop read what seemed a dull 
address ; luckily it was inaudible. The Bishop of Oxford 
rolled out a short prayer with a conscious superiority. 
Pam reminded Lord Aberdeen of their being confirmed 
at Cambridge, as if it was yesterday. I must go to bed, 
so excuse haste and bad pens, as the sheep said to the farmer 
when it jumped out of the fold... 8 

Even her father was satisfied with Vicky’s performance 
during the confirmation ceremony. He wrote to Stock- 
mar the next day that ‘the confirmation went off exceed- 
ingly well’ and that in the preliminary examination Vicky 
had answered ‘very well and intelligently’. 

With Vicky now accepted as a fully grown member 
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of the Church, and with the Crimean War at an end, 
there was no further reason to keep secret what the world 
already knew, Vicky’s engagement, so all the family and 
a circle of friends were informed. A few weeks after this 
announcement, on May 21st, 1856, Fritz of Prussia came 
to England to visit his bride-to-be. The engagement had 
hot yet been announced to Parliament, therefore it was 
still a private visit, not yet the Prince’s official introduction 
to the British public. This was in accordance with the 
Prince Consort’s wishes. 

Fritz was very much in love with Vicky, but he was 
not to enjoy her company alone. In accordance with the 
strict Victorian custom, they never had a moment to 
themselves without the Queen being present. She told 
‘dearest Uncle Leopold’ on June 3rd, ‘while Fritz Wilhelm 
is here every spare moment Vicky has (and I have, for I 
must chaperone this loving couple — which takes away 
so much of my precious time) is devoted to her bride- 
groom, who is so much in love, that, even if he’s out driv- 
ing and walking with her, he is not satisfied, and says he 
has not seen her, unless he can have her for an hour to 
himself, when I am naturally bound to be acting as 
chaperone’ .'s 

While Fritz was still in London Vicky had an accident. 
When sealing a letter her sleeve caught fire from the 
candle, and although assistance was quickly to hand and 
the flames extinguished with the hearth rug, the arm was 
severely burned from the elbow to the shoulder. Vicky 
kept her head in the general commotion, giving instruc- 
tions, “don’t frighten Mamma, send for Papa first’.16 

For Vicky the rest of the year passed uneventfully. 
There were visits from her future in-laws, more lessons 
and discussions with her father to prepare her for her 
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future station. In the autumn Fritz came again to celebrate 
her birthday with his bride. He seems to have pleased 
not only her, but also the Queen, who wrote to Uncle 
Leopold: ‘Vicky is well again and the young couple 
seem really very fond of each other. We have... got to 
know him much more intimately, and to be much more 
d notre aise with him than we could be in the London 
season, and he is now quite l'enfant de la maison! He is 
excellent and very sensible.’ 17 

In May 1857 the Queen sent a message to Parliament, 
announcing officially the engagement and asking for 
financial provision for the marriage : “The many proofs 
which the Queen has received of the affectionate attach- 
ment of this House to Her Majesty’s person and family 
leave her no room to doubt of the concurrence and 
assistance of this House in enabling Her to make such 
provision for Her eldest daughter as may be suitable to 
the dignity of the crown and the honour of the Country’."8 
The speeches held in both Houses when addresses of con- 
gratulations were passed showed the great esteem in 
which the Royal Household was held. They also stressed 
Vicky’s personality. In the Lords, Lord Derby dwelt on 
the welcome fact that the proposed marriage was based 
on mutual affection, while the Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, addressing the House of Commons, found it 
necessary to sketch out possible benefits that might accrue 
in the field of foreign affairs. For this he was rebuked by 
the Daily News, which considered it bad taste to expect 
political benefits from a purely private affair. 

While the House was fully prepared to provide a 
dowry for the Queen’s eldest daughter, who was looked 
upon by the whole country as its own daughter, there was 
some opposition to paying her an annuity. The speaker 
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for this opinion was the Radical Roebuck, Member for 
Sheffield, but even he was in favour of a suitable dowry, 
“What is desired is that we should generously, and as 
befits the people of England, provide for the daughter of 
England. . . ... The House, after a division, voted an 
annuity of £8000 with only 14 Nays, while the dowry 
of £40,000 was passed without division. Although not 
mentioned during the debate, the fact that Vicky had 
eight brothers and sisters who would one day require 
grants must have been in the Members’ minds. The 
Prince Consort was pleased with this outcome, although 
he considered ‘her allowance not large, but it makes her 
independent, which is most important for her’: 

In the country of her birth the Princess Royal was 
considered the “daughter of England’; in her future 
country, Prussia, she was looked upon, though in certain 
circles only, as a welcome ambassadress of Britain — she 
would, it was hoped, bring with her some of the freer 
spirit of her native land. Even the conservative opposi- 
tion seemed lately to have diminished. The Times corre- 
spondent reported from Berlin: “The strong political bias 
that exists here in all intelligent circles is] in favour of 
England ; to this must bé added the warm attachment 
felt by all classes here towards the young Prince, from 
whose future reign everything is hoped for and expected 
in Prussia. The result is the most hearty and cordial 
cooperation of all classes to do honour to the coming 
occasion, which will certainly take up even a more con- 
spicuous position in the history of Prussia than the marriage 
of the Princess Royal will occupy in the British annals.’ 2° 
Fritz’s aide-de-camp, Moltke, a man not easily influenced, 
was so highly impressed by the British nobility during 
his repeated visits with the Prince, that he wished the 
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Prussian aristocracy some of its spirit of self-confidence 
and. self-assurance. Everything thus seemed now to 
favour the future union. 

Since the news of the intended marriage had been 
communicated to Parliament, there was no reason to treat 
Fritz’s next visit to Britain in June as a private one. He was 
the official suitor of the Princess Royal and as such he 
attended a number of public functions. He visited Oxford, 
the City of London and Manchester, where he received 
an address from the Council to which he replied in good 
English with hardly a trace of foreign accent. Together 
with the Court he attended several concerts and theatre 
performances, everywhere greeted with great enthusiasm 
by the public. Frederick William’s behaviour even satis- 
fied the Prince Consort : “He made a wonderfully good 
impression on the people. According to his description 
he seemed to me to have felt deeply the enthusiastic 
friendliness of a free people in the centre of its commercial 
and financial activities.’ 2 


IV 


In the autumn the Court went to Balmoral as usual. For 
Vicky it was a trying time. She knew well that it was 
her last visit there before the responsibilities of married 
life would subdue the exuberance of her childhood, which 
had always had free rein in the simple and easy life 
of the Highlands. “The departure from here will be a 
great trial to us all, especially to Vicky, who leaves it for 
good and all; and the good simple Highlanders, who are 
very fond of us, are constantly saying to her, and often 
with tears, “I suppose we shall never see you again” 
which makes her feel still more keenly. . . .’ 
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Whatever the place, Balmoral, Osborne, Windsor, 
Buckingham Palace, nothing would be the same again to 
Vicky, so “she had ever since January ’57 a succession of 
emotions and leavetakings — most trying to anyone, but 
particularly to so young a girl with such very powerful 
feelings . . .’ #3 as her mother told Uncle Leopold a little 
later. 

Some help in this emotional upheaval must have been 
her letters to Fritz, for Vicky was certainly as prolific a 
letter-writer as her mother. So her emotions were faith- 
fully poured out to her fiancé. Once, when Fritz had 
hardly left England, there arrived from the Princess a 
letter of some forty pages. Moltke, though himself a 
letter-writer of distinction, remarked dryly, ‘How the 
news must have accumulated’. Fritz, who had less spare 
time and who was a little shyer in expressing his feelings, 
wrote less profusely, but no less regularly. They cannot 
have discussed their emotions only, but must have ex- 
changed their views on the future of Prussia and Germany. 
Considering how much they felt the reform of Germany 
interwoven with their love, and how much both of them 
stood under the influence of the Prince Consort, such 
supposition seems well founded. 

The wedding had been fixed for January 25th, 1858, 
but the details must have been left open, or taken for 
granted, because suddenly, and very much to the Queen’s 
chagrin, a suggestion was received through the British 
Ambassador in Berlin that the wedding should take place 
there. That was too much, and Victoria’s wrath only 
wore off after she had penned a letter that gave full vent 
to her feelings: “The Queen returns these letters. It 
would be well if Lord Clarendon would tell Lord Bloom- 
field [the Ambassador] not to entertain the possibility of 
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such a question as the Princess Royal’s marriage taking 
place in Berlin. The Queen never could consent to it, 
both for public and private reasons, and the assumption 
of its being too much for a Prince Royal of Prussia to come 
over to marry the Princess Royal of Great Britain in Eng- 
land is too absurd, to say the least. The Queen must say 
that there was never even the shadow of a doubt on Prince 
Frederick William’s part as to where the marriage should 
take place and she suspects this to be mere gossip of the 
Berliners. Whatever may be the usual practice of Prussian 
Princes, it is not every day that one marries the eldest 
daughter of the Queen of England. The Question there- 
fore must be considered as settled and closed... .’ 25 It 
is not known in what form this letter was communicated 
to Berlin, but the Queen’s opinion naturally prevailed. 
There was not even the ghost of a doubt any longer that 
the wedding had to take place in London. 

The Prince Consort was a good and far-sighted father. 
Already at an early date he carefully considered his eldest 
daughter’s future household ; there was only one English- 
woman, Lady Seymour, in it, all the others were German. 
As her Treasurer he appointed the son of old Stockmar. 
This seemed a very clever move : the Coburg influence, 
so strong in England, and also over Princess Augusta, 
would thereby be perpetuated and Vicky would follow 
the son’s advice, as her mother had followed that of the 
old Baron. But would it work a second time ? 

A few days before the wedding the ladies of her future 
Court were invited to London to meet Vicky. We owe 
to one of these ladies, Walpurga Hohenthal, later Lady 
Paget, a charming picture of the Princess Royal just before 
her marriage: “The Princess appeared extraordinarily 
young. All the childish roundness still clung to her and 
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made her look shorter than she really was. She was 
dressed in a fashion long disused on the Continent, in a 
plum-coloured silk dress fastened at the back. Her hair 
was drawn off her forehead. Her eyes were what struck 
me most ; the iris was green like the sea on a sunny day, 
and the white had a peculiar shimmer which gave them 
the fascination that, together with a smile showing her 
small and beautiful teeth, bewitched those who approached 
her. The nose was unusually small and turned up slightly, 
and the complexion was ruddy, perhaps too much so for 
one thing, but it gave the idea of perfect health and 
strength. The fault of the face lay in the squareness of the 
lower features, and there was-even a look of determina- 
tion about the chin, but the very gentle and almost timid 
manner prevented one realising that at first. The voice 
was very delightful, never going up to high tones, but 
lending a peculiar charm to the slight foreign accent with 
which the Princess spoke both English and German.’ * 

It seems that the Queen had been more than a little 
prejudiced in favour of Vicky when she had informed 
Uncle Leopold in December 1855 that Vicky had a ‘quick 
discernment of character’.27 Countess Hohenthal, who 
was certainly not trying to find faults in her Mistress, was 
struck by the same shortcomings that King Leopold must 
have pointed out to Victoria. ‘The Princess, often from 
no particular reasons, took violent fancies to people. She 
used at first to think them quite perfect and then came 
to bitter disillusion. She also took first-sight dislikes to 
persons, based often on a trick of manners or an idle word 
dropped about them in her presence, and thus she often 
lost useful friends and supporters. She was no judge of 
character, and never became one, because her own point 
of view was the only one she could see. . . .” # 
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Countess Hohenthal also knew Fritz, but her judgement 
of the future relationship between the two people did not 
prove to be so correct ; ‘Anybody who ever approached 
the Prince Frederick William knows how great his kind- 
ness, charm and geniality were ; but he was undeveloped 
for his age, and though ten years older than the Princess, 
it was easy to see who would take the lead’.29 This view 
was wrong, as the future was to show. 

In November 1857 Fritz came once more to Britain 
to celebrate his bride’s coming-of-age with her and her 
family. This time, as it was so near the wedding, there 
were still more official functions to be performed than 
before, the most important being on December 3rd when 
both Fritz and Vicky accompanied the Queen, who opened 
Parliament in person. This ceremony made a deep impres- 
sion on the young Prince. 


Vv 


Christmas 1857 saw Fritz back in Prussia again, and for 
Vicky it was the last festive season at home. On the 12th 
of January her Court arrived and were soon followed by 
the wedding guests. Before the Queen left Windsor for 
London she inspected the rooms that had been prepared 
for Vicky’s honeymoon, and casting her mind back 
eighteen years to the time when she too had been a happy 
bride about to spend her brief honeymoon at Windsor, 
she stated in her diary : ‘Went to look at the rooms being 
prepared for Vicky’s “Honeymoon”. . . . Very pretty ; 
the bedroom all decorated with flowers, & the bed with 
Vicky's and Fritz’s initials. . . . But it gave me quite a 
pang looking at the rooms. — We took a short walk 
with Vicky, who poor dear Child is dreadfully upset at 
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this real break in her life & the separation from her child- 
hood ! She slept for the last time, in the same room with 
Alice, & her old maid, Patterson dressed her for the last 
time. . . . I do so feel for my poor child !’ 3° At Buck- 
ingham Palace the house began to fill with the Royal 
guests ; ‘Such bustle and excitement’, wrote the Queen.3! 
To the last minute the Prince Consort was concerned with 
his daughter’s future position, and a short time before the 
wedding he went ‘with Vicky point by point’ through a 
memorandum prepared by her future mother-in-law on 
the Princess’s conduct after her marriage. ‘All three fairly 
well agreed’ > on the list of duties, but it may, perhaps for 
the first time, have given the young bride an inkling that 
her future position would not be the perfect joy she had 
dreamed of and that she might need the sprig of white 
heather that Fritz had given her when she had still been a 
happy child. 

‘The second most eventful day’ in the Queen’s life 
dawned at last. She seems to have been more excited than 
her daughter : ‘ Whilst dressing, Vicky came in to see me, 
looking well, and composed, & in a fine quiet disposition. 
This relieved me greatly.’ 33 

The wedding took place in the chapel of St. James's, 
where Victoria and Albert had once spoken their marriage 
vows. ‘Vicky drove in the carriage with me’, wrote the 
Queen in her diary, which contains the best description 
of the day. ‘. . . At St. James’s Palace we went into a 
prettily arranged retiring room. . . . A Procession was 
formed, just as at my wedding, only how small the older 
Royal Family had become !_ Mama came last, just before 
me, then Ld. Palmerston, with the Sword of State, Bertie 
& Affie, —I, with the 2 little Boys (on either side of me), 
which they say had a most touching effect, & the 3 girls 
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following. The Chapel, though too small, looked very 
imposing & well, filled with so many Clergy, Officers in 
bright uniforms, & elegantly dressed Ladies. The drums 
& trumpets played marches, the organ playing others, as 
the Processions approached & entered. . . . Fritz behaved 
with the greatest self-possession, as he came in, bowing to 
us, & then kneeling down before the altar, in a most truly 
devotional manner. Last came the Bride’s Procession, 
our darling “Flower” looking very touching & lovely, 
with such an innocent, confident & serious expression, on 
her dear face. She walked between her beloved Father 
& dear Uncle Leopold, who had been present at both 
her Christening & Confirmation, My last fear of 
being overcome, vanished, when I saw Vicky’s calm & 
composed manner. It looked beautiful seeing her 
kneeling beside Fritz, their hands joined, her long train 
born [sic] by the 8 young ladies, who looked like a cloud 
of young girls hovering round her, as they knelt near 
J 

Fritz’s aide-de-camp, Moltke, who acted as one of the 
Prince’s supporters at the wedding, and to whom the 
English marriage ceremony was new, told his wife : 
“After a cantata had been sung the ceremony was pro- 
ceeded with according to the not very lengthy English 
formula. Both partners had to repeat the formula put to 
them by the Archbishop. They vowed to remain faithful, 
the one to the other, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, until death do them part. Under this condition 
the Prince took his future wife with a feelingly spoken, 
but firm and audible “‘I will”. I was truly pleased with 
his bearing during this ceremony.’ 35 

When it was over, to follow the Queen’s description 
again, she and Albert ‘tenderly embraced the young 
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couple, & then Vicky went to her new Parents & we 
crossed over to the dear Prince & Princess, who were 
much moved. After this the Bride & Bridegroom left 
the Chapel hand in hand, followed by their supporters, 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March being played, & we all 
went up to the Throne Room, where the Register was 
signed, . . .’ 36 

Vicky’s honeymoon was as short as her mother’s had 
been. The young couple went to Windsor by train and, 
in the evening, a letter from Vicky to the Queen told her 
that the Eton boys had pulled the carriage from the 
station to the Castle and that huge crowds were cheering 
them wildly. Thirty-six years later, when Vicky as a 
widow received an old friend, Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
at Windsor in a room overlooking the Long Walk, over- 
whelmed by the ghosts of the past, she told him: “We 
spent our honeymoon at Windsor. This room was one 
of those we occupied. It was our private sitting-room. 
I remember how we sat there —two young, innocent 
things — almost too shy to talk to one another.’ 37 

Throughout the British Isles there was great rejoicing. 
‘A. Tennyson, Esq.’, the Poet Laureate, had, at the Queen’s 
command, added two stanzas to the national anthem to 
commemorate the occasion. They were sung at a concert 
at Buckingham Palace on the evening of the 24th and 
published in The Times two days later. 


God bless the Prince and Bride ! 
God keep their lands allied, 
God save the Queen ! 

Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happiness, 
Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen ! 
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Farewell our England’s flower 
God save the Queen ! 
Farewell, fair rose of May ! 
Let both the peoples say 

God bless the marriage day, 
God bless the Queen ! 


In the Daily News, an unknown poet had a lengthy ode 
printed whose last stanza happily alluded to the wisdom 
and happiness of the bride’s parents — an allusion omitted 
by the Poet Laureate : 


Farewell ! be great and happy — may the years 

Be liberal of smiles and scant of tears. 

May children bless your life, and build your line ; 
With homefelt bliss a people’s love combine ; 

So may ye reign — no words can wish you more — 
As Albert and Victoria reigned before. 


On the evening of the wedding day a State banquet 
was held at Buckingham Palace, there were fireworks 
displays in the parks, and throughout the country dinners 
were held and the health of the young couple proposed 
by many speakers. To mark the national rejoicing free 
gifts, mostly of food, were made to ‘the deserving poor’, 
as in the parish of St. Pancras where 200 poor people 
were given a 4 lb. loaf and 1 lb. of beef, or at Dover, 
where 500 were given a hundredweight of coal and a 
shilling in cash. At Birmingham 1200 ‘poor persons sat 
down to a free dinner of beef, plumpudding, ale and 
tobacco’, innumerable parties for children were held and 
contemporary newspapers are full with long records of 
them and similar functions. 

There were also long descriptions of the wedding gifts. 
“Pee. & Pss. Frederick William of Prussia, [gave] a 
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necklace of enormous pearls, 1 row, the biggest I think I 
have ever seen.’ 3* The newspapers were less discreet than 
the Queen and they reported that there were thirty-three 
pearls in all, valued at £4000. Uncle Leopold, a generous 
godfather, gave Vicky a box of Brussels lace, estimated 
at £1000. On the long list of smaller presents, bought in 
London, was given the name of the maker of each article, 
thus providing good publicity. 

In far-away Coburg an old man, too old and too ill to 
attend Vicky’s sabre though he had been invited in 
the most urgent manner, was satisfied. He held a high 
opinion of Vicky : ‘From her youth upwards I have been 
fond of her, have always expected great things of her, and. 
taken all pains to be of service to her. I think her to be 
exceptionally gifted in some things, even to the point of 
genius.’ 39 The marriage between her and Fritz, who was 
also dear to him, must have been extremely gratifying to 
the old man. Albert fully realised this, and on the morning 
of the wedding thanked him with a warmth rarely found 
in his letters: ‘My heart impels me to send you a line 
today, as I cannot shake you by the hand. In a few hours 
our child will be a wedded wife ! A work in which you 
have had a large share and, I know, will take a cordial 
interest...’ 4° And after the wedding, the Prince Consort 


continued : ‘The ceremony is over. . .. The young people - 


start in half an hour for Windsor. . . . God’s blessing 
be upon them! Do you say Amen 2a 

The Court returned to Windsor on the 27th, bringing 
thus the brief honeymoon to an end, but came back to 
London on the 29th, when the young couple came too. 
The dreaded hour of separation drew nearer. ‘I think it 
will kill me to take leave of dear Papa,’ + Vicky had 
confessed to her mother, days before. Now everything 
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seemed blurred by the thought of separation. The func- 
tions which had to be attended, even beloved Fritz’s 
investment with the Order of the Garter or the visit to 
the theatre when the young couple were cheered for many 
minutes, lost much of their flavour. The Queen was even 
more tearful than Vicky; she could not bear the sight 
of her baby daughter, Princess Beatrice, eight months 
old ; ‘dear Vicky had loved her, & still played with her 
yesterday’ .43 
When the day of departure came, February 2nd, the 
Queen was really heart-broken. It was a period when it 
was not yet a crime to show one’s tears and so one can 
feel with her: ‘What a dreadful moment, what a real 
heartache to think of our dearest Child being gone & not 
knowing how long it may be before we see her again !.. . 
It began to snow just before Vicky left & continued to do 
so without intermission all day. . . . At 4 dearest Albert 
returned . . . & my grief again burst forth. . . . Rested 
and felt very low.’ + 
Even Albert, who could usually master his emotions, 
stated two days before her departure: “The separation for 
ever of our dear daughter from the family circle makes a 
frightful gap in our hearts. I do not trust myself to 
think of Tuesday, on which day we are to lose her.’ 45 
The Queen stayed at the Palace all day, while Vicky, 
her husband and her father, with her two eldest brothers, 
Bertie and Alfred, drove to the boat. Vicky had her 
photograph taken before she left and there still exists an 
old faded daguerreotype showing her face swollen with 
tears. In spite of the dense snowfall, they had chosen an 
open carriage, so that she could see the streets of London 
on her leaving and so that the Londoners could say 
farewell to her. The people had come to wish England’s 
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daughter Godspeed in her new life; dense crowds had 
turned out, and regardless of the biting cold they lined 
the route through the City to London Bridge. The dray- 
men of Barclay’s brewery, the same men who had given 
a sound beating to the cruel Austrian general Haynau a 
few years before, were there too. In their enthusiasm 
they shouted, ‘Treat her well or we'll have her back’. 
They need not have feared, Fritz would treat her well. 
At Gravesend the Royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, 
was waiting to take the Royal couple across the Channel. 
Now came the last, the worst moment, when she had to 
say goodbye to her dearly beloved father. The crowds on 
the quayside cried unashamedly. The Royal party went 
down to the saloon. The boys could not control their 
tears, neither could Vicky nor Fritz. Only Albert, with 
an extreme effort, kept his emotion reined in. It was not 
until the following day when he wrote his first letter to 
Vicky, that he disclosed his feelings : ‘My heart was very 
full when yesterday in the saloon you laid your head on 
my breast to give free vent to your tears. I am not of a 
demonstrative nature, and therefore you can hardly know 
how dear you have always been to me, and what a void 


you have left behind in my heart ; yet not in my heart, © 


for there assuredly you will always abide henceforth as 
till now you have done, but in my daily life, which is 
evermore reminding my heart of your absence.’ 4 

At last it was time to go. Albert with his two sons 
stood for a time on the quayside and saw the Victoria and 
Albert steaming down the Thames. A brief waving of 
hands and handkerchiefs, then they turned back, as Eng- 
land’s daughter left her native shore. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Trial, Error and Early Tragedy 


I 


PRUSSIA in 1858 was at the crossroads. There were 
powerful forces at work in favour of changing the strongest 
state within the German Confederation — apart from the 
Austrian Empire which was only partly German — into a 
modern parliamentary monarchy. The administration of 
the country was fairly efficient, but entirely in the hands of 
the Junkers, who were determined to keep out any liberal 
idea in order to preserve their privileges. They were 
fully protected by the King. But in 1858 all this changed: 
Frederick William IV suffered a stroke and became in- 
capable of exercising his office. In the autumn of that 
year his brother William, Vicky’s father-in-law, was made 
Regent. He appointed a new ministry, not revolutionary 
by any means, but not as reactionary as the former one. 
Elections were held without police interference and a new 
stream of life seemed to pulsate through the kingdom. 
Yet that was only the surface: beneath, the Junkers re- 
mained the real power in the State. How far would the 
Regent go in his reforms? There was little means of 
assessing future possibilities. 

To this country came Vicky. She was prepared to 
find conditions different from those in Britain, but every- 
thing seemed different even from her expectations. It was 
not as her father had pictured it to her. 
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The Royal Family was divided in its reception of 
Fritz’s young wife. Much as she tried to please them all, 
some members remained suspicious of the ‘Englanderin’, 
particularly Queen Elizabeth. It cannot have been easy 
for a young bride, much as she was in love with her 
husband, to find her right place in a foreign country under 
such strange conditions. The Court was old and torn by 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, the ceremonial stiff and 
formal. All the charm the Princess could muster, much 
though it was, was not sufficient. Only once was the 
Queen moved by Vicky’s touching sentiment : the young 
people were received after their State entry into Berlin 
by the King and Queen and the other members of the 
Hohenzollerns at the Old Schloss, after a two hours’ drive 
through the city in the biting cold of a continental Feb- 
ruary. Vicky was in a low-cut Court dress, nevertheless 
the windows of the carriage were kept open so that the 
Berliners could see the new member of their Royal 
Family. When the Queen embraced the young wife 
even her heart softened and she asked, “Are you not 
frozen?’ ‘I have only one warm place and that is my 
heart,’ Vicky replied smilingly." 

It seems that the Royal entry into the capital was ill- 
omened in the eyes of the Berliners. Most of the public 
buildings and all foreign legations were splendidly illu- 
minated, only the British Embassy remained in darkness. 
The Berlin Gas Company seems to have undertaken to 
supply more gas than it was able to produce, but this 
reason was not accepted by the superstitious minds of 
some of the people. 

Fritz was more in love than ever with Vicky and he 
sent a delightful telegram to his parents-in-law, soon 
after the entry into Berlin, “The whole Royal family is 
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enchanted with my wife’. The Prince Consort, slightly 
sceptical, replied, ‘The telegraph must have been amazed’? 
To increase the young wife’s difficulties, the Master of 
the Royal Household had performed his duties without 
the slightest spark of imagination. The young couple had 
to spend their first months in the Old Schloss. The castle 
had a musty smell — it had not been lived in for years and 
had not been aired sufficiently. It lacked everything that 
Vicky considered essential. There were no bathrooms 
in the building, the rooms were in perpetual gloom, 
corridors and stairways were draughty. Still harder to 
bear must have been its funereal character. Fritz’s grand- 
father, King Frederick William I, had died there and 
his death chamber had been left undisturbed. Had the 
room been in a disused wing it would not have mattered, 
but it was adjacent to the rooms used by Vicky every day. 
She had to pass through the death chamber when going 
to her bedroom or her dressing-room from the boudoir 
which was separated by a door only from the ominous 
chamber. Naturally there was talk of the castle being 
haunted, and when, as frequently happened, the door 
between Vicky’s boudoir and the death chamber opened 
by itself she must have felt a shudder running down her 
spine — all the more so as it was Fritz’s habit to go for a 
solitary walk in the evenings before turning in, and his 
wife was then alone. 

Any alteration to the old, cheerless place required the 
King's permission. It was very natural that Vicky should 
compare her new home with the houses that had been 
built for the Royal Family in Britain under her father’s 
watchful eye, and in doing so she understandably referred 
to Britain as ‘home’. Yet there was nobody, except 
Fritz, who would ever forgive her such a lapse. The King 
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was not quite compos mentis in those months, and it must 
have been very tedious to get his permission for any 
paltry alteration. It must have made the first weeks of 
married life rather difficult for both husband and wife, 
but it bound them closer together. Fritz in his under- 
standable liking for what he had seen in England backed 
his wife to the hilt in her demands for bathrooms, light 
and air, although the King and Court considered any im- 
provement to the old palace as not far short of sacrilege. 
Even today Vicky is covertly criticised by a German 
writer for her desire to live in healthy surroundings. A 
recently published book states: “The Princess Victoria, 
obsessed by the idea of arranging everything according to 
English standards, had half the Palace reconstructed. in 


order, as she said, “‘to let light and air into the house”’’.s 


II 
Vicky’s position was difficult enough, but she found no 
support from her parents. Queen Victoria was strangely 
unreasonable ; her husband was the centre of her world 
and in that lay the source of her happiness, but she showed 
no realisation of the fact that in the same way Fritz should 
be the centre of Vicky’s world. Instead she demanded her 
daughter’s full devotion. Vicky wrote every day at least 
once, and that her mother expected. In this possessive 
attitude she was fully supported by Albert, who too forgot 
completely that, whatever her age, Vicky was now a 
married woman and should be allowed to lead her own 
life. Only three weeks after her wedding he impressed 
upon her: ‘Your place is that of your husband’s wife, 
and of your mother’s daughter. You will desire nothing 
else, but you will also forgo nothing of that which you 
owe to your husband and to your mother.’+ The poor 
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girl was thus faced with a crucial decision: should she 
remain under her parents’ influence, or cutting herself 
adrift, try to create for herself and her husband a new life 
as good as was possible in a strange country under difficult 
conditions? She was young, and all the philosophy and 
history she had learned from her father would not help 
her in solving these problems. This possessiveness shown 
by her parents also prevented the establishment of close and 
harmonious relations with her parents-in-law. Admittedly 
they were not tractable people, but Vicky’s preoccupation 
with her own parents’ wishes made any attempt at estab- 
lishing intimate ties with Fritz’s parents doubly difficult. 
But Fritz’s wife was not just a girl who had married 
into a strange country under difficult conditions. Her 
husband was heir presumptive to the throne of Prussia 
and his wife’s réle, as well as the niche she would carve for 
herself in her new life, would be of paramount importance 
both to her old and her new countries. In this situation 
she was not permitted after the emotional upheaval of her 
marriage to find peace of mind. She remained, owing to 
her parents’ too possessive authority, overmuch under the 
influence of her native country to find a workable com- 
promise with the new conditions. Moreover, Vicky was 
not very happy in her judgement of people, nor sometimes 
very discreet in her remarks, and so she remained a com- 
parative stranger in the country of her adoption. Just as 
she spoke both languages, English and German, each with 
a slightly foreign accent, so she always remained slightly 
foreign, slightly out of place in Prussia, while on the other 
hand she was not, after her marriage, fully at home in 
Britain either. 
Albert wanted not only Victoria’s influence over their 

eldest daughter perpetuated ; still more did he want his 
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own influence to continue undiminished, if possible even 
to increase. Vicky’s father-in-law was sixty-one ; al- 
though hale and hearty he would not live for ever. Then 
Fritz’s turn would come. The Prince Regent, in spite of 
Albert’s sometimes urgent letters, accepted little of the 
advice gratuitously proffered. Albert could feel sure that 
once Fritz was on the throne things would be different, 
and that through him and Vicky developments in Germany 
could be materially influenced. But first of all, the future 
Queen’s education, begun with such good prospects, had 
to be continued. Her father’s feelings for her were sincere 
and genuine, but he wanted her to conform in every way 
with his romantic ideal of the réle of an exalted woman 
with a sacred mission. ek 
Albert’s letters to his daughter during this critical time 
id not help her. The Prince Consort was in many ways 
aes ‘é his time, but as a father he behaved not only 
to his eldest son, but also to his favourite daughter, with 
the heavy possessiveness of a Victorian parent. His letters 
show this quite clearly. There are protestations of love, 
but interspersed with advice of a kind which seems, at 
least to the later reader, a little dull and long-winded. 
‘Your mind will, from overexcitement, fall back to a 
little lassitude and sadness. But this will make you feel 
a craving for activity, and you have much to do, studying 
your new country, its tendencies and its people, and in 
overlooking your household as a good housewife with 
punctuality, method and vigilant care. To succeed in the 
affairs of life, apportionment of time is essential, and I 
hope you will make this your first care, so that you may 
always have some time over for the fulfilment of every 
duty’; 5 and two months later, going into further detail 
regarding her household, he wrote : I am delighted to see 
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. .. that you deliberate gravely upon your budget, and I 
will be most happy to look through it, if you sent it to me’.6 
In keeping with this attitude Albert very soon arranged 
to visit Vicky in Germany. Originally the young couple 
were to meet him at Coburg, but when this proved impos- 
sible he planned a visit to Babelsberg, the castle which was 
to be their summer residence. When telling Stockmar of 
his decision the Prince Consort disclosed rather a strange 
plan: ‘I must . . . cut down my stay at Coburg from five 
days to three so as to have two to spare for Babelsberg, 
on which I must make a sudden descent and take them 
by surprise’.7 The inspection, however, was satisfactory : 
“The relation between the young people is all that can be 
desired. . . . I have had long talks with them both, singly 
and together, which gave me the greatest satisfaction.’ 8 
Whether this visit by 2 man whose political views were 
known to be outspoken was wise is a debatable point, but 
one may understand it as a father’s concern, particularly 
since his stay was very brief. When hardly two months 
later both parents visited their daughter, it was certainly 
not a judicious action. Victoria was Queen Regnant of a 
country with a well-established political system whose 
introduction into Prussia was as much desired by one part 
of the population as it was resisted by the other. She was 
accompanied by three Ministers, past and present, though 
it was to be an entirely private visit, ‘semi incognito’. To 
make matters worse her suite consisted of the best experts 
on foreign affairs whom she could muster. She was wel- 
comed by a cheering Berlin — she was a constitutional 
Monarch, exactly what they themselves wanted their King 
to be. That there were others who did not cheer but kept 
prudently in the background escaped the Queen. But 
these were the people who could and did in time make 
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‘cky’s life a misery. To crown the indiscretion, Victoria 
cecal saad Stockmar to come from his retire- 
ment at Coburg to visit her at Babelsberg. His aro: 
at the residence of the heir presumptive was Intensely 
resented by some influential people. He was well known 
as a man of marked political views, and for many _ 
had consistently advocated parliamentary arse iy 
Germany. Consequently he was the béte noire of the 
Prussian reactionaries, whose position was much stronger 
than was generally believed. The young couple's associa- 
tion with such a man at such a critical juncture of Prussian 
history made them appear to hold partisan views. 7 
Theodore Martin, the Prince Consort s biographer, pointes 
out the damage which must have been done by Stockmar s 
doubtlessly well-intentioned acceptance of the Queens 
invitation. ot 
was very nicely situated. Not only her mother, 
ann also vent very fond of it. With the horrors . 
the Old Schloss happily behind her, the young Princess ae 
taken a new interest in her home. Both she and Fritz like : 
company, and the castle was soon the centre of a circle re) 
interesting, intellectually minded people. Vicky did not 
ask after the lineage of her guests, but only after their 
brains and their intellectual or artistic achievements. No 
wonder that there were soon countless rumours in circula- 
tion. This time it was not so much the dissatisfaction with 
the political side of Vicky's life, but her kicking against 
the traces in her attempts to share the spiritual life of her 
time, instead of being now a Prussian housewife, whose 
horizon should be limited by the three K s, Kirche, Kiiche, 
Kinder (Church, Kitchen, Children). This was an re 
givable lapse in a member of the Royal Family who sho 
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have been an example to Prussian Fraus! 
Vicky showed great courage in the way in which she 
entered into all her husband’s activities and interests as a 
real partner, even to the point of taking lessons from 
Dr. Schellbach, his former tutor in natural science. All 
this she did at a most difficult time — she was very young, 
she was pregnant, and she was constantly harassed by her 
mother’s demands. Stockmar, a gynecologist by training, 
though his later years had been spent in politics, was 
shocked when he saw the Princess in Berlin and Babels- 
berg in August 1858. Greville in his diary quoted him as 
confiding to Lord Clarendon : ‘I want to talk to you on 
a very important matter, and to invoke your aid. It 
relates to this “poor child” here. Her mother is behaving 
abominably to her, and unless a stop can be put to her 
conduct I know not what may be the consequences, for she 
is worried and frightened to death. The Queen wishes to 
exercise the same control that she did before her marriage, 
and she writes her constant letters full of anger and re- 
proaches . . . till the poor child is seriously ill, and put in a 
state dangerous to her in her condition.’ ° It is sometimes 
dificult to distinguish truth from malicious gossip in 
Greville’s diaries. Stockmar was on a sufficiently friendly 
footing with the Queen to discuss Vicky's health person- 
ally. Nevertheless there may be a grain of truth in these 
assertions. Stockmar may well have discussed the Prin- 
cess Royal with Lord Clarendon when in Babelsberg, and 
possibly, or even probably, uttered misgivings which 
then in an exaggerated fashion found their way into 
Greville’s record. 
In these days of trial and error the Princess found great 
consolation in painting, and later in sculpturing. She had 
shown marked artistic gifts when still a child, and now 
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her work was well above amateur standard. Her artistic 
talents had been recognised ‘at home’ when, at fifteen, she 
had had a water-colour painting sold for 250 guineas in a 
bazaar on behalf of widows and orphans of soldiers killed 
in the Crimean War. Now she found that her feeling for 
beauty also helped her in arranging her home and in 
understanding the ideas and thoughts of the painters, 
sculptors and writers who were the regular guests of the 
young couple. What time she could spare was devoted 
to painting and drawing, and shortly she had to give up 
any serious study of natural science, as Court life took up 
a great deal of her time. 

Her artistic and intellectual bent did not help to endear 
her to the Prussian Court except for her mother-in-law, 
Augusta — but she herself had many enemies and was 
considered too advanced in her views for a future Queen. 
While not objecting to Vicky’s artistic activities, Augusta 
was adamant in demanding from her full conformity 
with the way of life that had been established for the mem- 
bers of the Court, even in such trifling matters as the 
times for meals, the choice of dishes and the like. Vicky's 
attempts to persist in these matters in her English ways 
together with her tenacious struggle for the modernisation 
of the Old Schloss made her still more the ‘Englinderin’ in 
the eyes of many people. This Vicky greatly resented, but 
was powerless to change. She complained, but without 
success, to her father, who informed her that ‘“‘the English 
Princess” was the correct term for the Prussian people’. 

The British Ambassador to the Prussian Court at the 
time was Lord Bloomfield, and he and his wife fully 
realised how delicate the position was. During the first 
few months of Vicky’s life in Berlin they painstakingly 
avoided anything that could have been interpreted as a 
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close contact with her, lest it should give offence. It is 
doubtful whether the required effect was achieved. The 
new member of the Royal Family was too independent 
in words and deeds to fall in with the rest of them. More- 
over, there were many who called her ‘Englanderin’ 
without the slightest desire to give offence: on the con- 
trary they meant it as praise. But whatever the motive, 
the term was resented. 

In October 1858 Prince William’s appointment as 
Regent not only brought Fritz and Vicky nearer to the 
throne, but also drew closer attention to their political 
convictions. Fritz was generally considered a liberal, but 
personally not too dangerous: it was Vicky who drew 
upon her young head the wrath of the Junkers, and also 
found the confidence of all the progressive forces in the 
country. There was little, if any, justification for this, for 
if ever a couple agreed in their political views, they did. 
Their faith in progress and efficient constitutional govern- 
ment was the same — it was cemented by the community 
of their interests. It is still frequently believed that Vicky 
exercised a dominant influence on her husband’s political 
convictions. This originated from the fact that Fritz, 
though his political ideals were no whit less strong than 
his wife’s, was more reserved. Moreover, the lie was 
fostered purposely with the intention of discrediting 
Vicky, particularly at a later period. 

Prince William was in reality much more limited in 
his outlook than was believed when he became Regent — 
Albert assessed better than most the qualities and short- 
comings of his cousin. Consequently Fritz and Vicky as 
well as Albert felt great satisfaction when a few weeks 
later the reactionary Manteufel Ministry was dismissed 
and a new one appointed. At the same time the Chamber 
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was dissolved. Great were the expectations, not only in 
Prussia, but throughout Europe. For Fritz, who so far 
had had little share in the government, it brought fresh 
interests through his new duty to attend the meetings of the 
Council of Ministers. A Privy Councillor was appointed 
liaison officer between him and the Ministry. 

Vicky naturally viewed these developments with as 
much joy as did her father, whom she informed imme- 
diately by telegram. She also expressed her joy over the 
change in the highest government offices to an official of 
the Court, who, however, repeated her words, which in a 
distorted form were used as new evidence of her partisan- 
ship. Already months before people had stated that the 
approach of a Conservative or Reactionary seemed to 
freeze her up. Now she had alienated conservative 
opinion still further. Her frank attitude was unwise, 
since her confidence in a more enlightened future for 
Prussia was based upon very slender foundations. 

The day before her eighteenth birthday she moved to 
a new residence, the palace ‘Unter den Linden’. Although 
a number of alterations and improvements were required 
to make it habitable, she liked her new home very much. 
The birthday itself — her first as a married woman — was 
celebrated by a service which united all members of the 
Prussian Royal Family. The Prince of Wales, under the 
watchful eye of his governor, Colonel Bruce, brought his 
sister England’s good wishes. 


IV 


When Queen Victoria left her daughter in August she 
had noted in her diary, ‘ All would have been comparatively 
easy to bear, were it not for the dreadful thought that I 
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cannot be with her, for that very critical moment, when 
every mother goes to her child !’ 1° As the Queen could 
not be with her eldest daughter for her first confinement 
she sent Dr. Martin, her own doctor. Although he was in 
Berlin in good time Dr. Martin was not present when 
Vicky was delivered of a boy on January 27th, 1859. The 
letter calling him to the Princess was by mistake not de- 
livered by hand but sent by post, thus arriving a day too 
late, and the Princess was attended exclusively by German 
doctors. The birth was a difficult one. Vicky, held in 
Fritz’s arms throughout the confinement, was, possibly 
because of her youth, very weak. Her labour lasted long, 
and one of the attending accoucheurs actually stated within 
the Princess’s hearing that there was no hope for either 
mother or child. When at last the baby was born it had 
to be slapped and swung for more than an hour before it 
gave its first cry. The mother was unconscious when the 
baby came, but her delight knew no bounds when she 
saw him. 

There was joy at the news in Prussia and Britain. 
Vicky’s parents did not know at first how much had been 
at stake when the child was born. Only later did they 
learn that ‘the danger for the child and the suffering for 
the mother were serious’.!' In London the happy event 
“was announced to the public from the stage in the 
theatres, and universally received with enthusiastic cheers’ .!2 
In Berlin the people rejoiced wildly, realising that the 
baby would one day be called upon to be their king. The 
Prince Regent gave a reception on the evening of the 
child’s birth. ‘It was like a great family festival. . . . 
When the young father, beaming with happiness, appeared, 
the rejoicings increased. This delight is shared by all classes 
of society’, was the description given by a playwright, 
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Gustav Putlitz, who was present.13 The Chamber of 
Deputies passed a resolution expressing its congratula- 
tions, to which Fritz replied: “If God should preserve 
my son’s life, it shall be my chief endeavour to educate him 
in the opinion and sentiments that bind me to the Father- 
land... . May God bless our efforts to educate our son to 
be worthy of the love which has been so early shown 
towards him.’ 

The telegram announcing the child’s birth at Windsor 
stated: ‘The Princess and infant Prince all well... . 
Prince a fine child.’ *5 Unfortunately this was not quite 
true. During the anxious hours immediately after the 
birth it had escaped the doctors’ notice that the baby’s 
left arm was useless. The shoulder was injured, probably 
during the delivery, and Dr. Martin drew the mother’s 
attention to these injuries and left little hope that they 
would respond to treatment. Neither of the young 
parents wanted to believe this pessimistic forecast, nor 
did Queen Victoria take any notice. Mother and grand- 
mother in their letters ignored the child’s deformity for 
a long time. 

The Queen was deeply grieved when she realised that 
she could not be present at the infant’s christening on 
March sth. ‘Oh! dearest Uncle, it almost breaks my heart 
not to witness our first grandchild christened! I don’t 
think I ever felt so bitterly about anything as about this. 
... It is a stupid law in Prussia, I must say, to be so particular 
about having the child christened so soon.’ * So she sent 
a formal mission to represent her —Lord Raglan and 
Captain de Ros — both well known to Vicky. 

The child was named Frederick William Victor Albert. 
Lady Bloomfield, who was present, told the Queen that 
the baby was ‘very pretty’ and did not cry even once. 
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Albert was in his element. His letters to Vicky were 
a real treasure trove of medical advice that would enrich 
any handbook for midwives. But he felt deeply the 
blessing bestowed on him : ‘God had greatly blessed us, 
and my heart overflows with gratitude. . . . I was certain 
that the presence of Lord Raglan and Captain de Ros 
would give you pleasure. Ours will come when they 
return and we can put questions to them. My first will 
be, Has the Princess gone out? and does she begin to 
enjoy the air, to which alone she can look for regaining 
strength and health ? Or is she in the way to grow weak 
and watery by being baked like a bit of pastry in hot 
rooms ? . . . Some sea air would be the right thing for 
you. . .. Now pass on as soon as possible to cold washing, 
shower baths, etc., so as to brace the system again, and to 
restore elasticity to the nerves and muscles.’ 17 In spite 
of this well-meant advice her recuperation took a long 
time, and after a fortnight she was still not able to write 
herself to her mother but had to dictate her letters, 

In 1859 Fritz and Vicky paid two visits to England, 
one in early summer, the other in November, each time 
without their baby. The Queen and Albert found the 
young parents looking well, the mother ‘flourishing’, the 
father ‘blooming’. In November the Princess met her 
former governess ‘Laddle’, Lady Lyttelton, who found 
om ‘as happy as ever’, talking a great deal about her 

aby. 

After Prince William’s birth it was found that Babels- 
berg was too small as a summer residence and they moved 
to Potsdam, into the New Palace, where Fritz had been 
born. Here they were very happy, although Vicky in her 
endeavours to make homely the ‘splendid building’ which 
had reminded Queen Victoria of Hampton Court, imitated 
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her mother’s residences too much for the taste of the 
Prussians, who saw in that another tactlessness committed 
by the ‘Englanderin.’ 


V 


In the summer of 1859 war broke out between Sardinia, 
supported by France, and Austria. Prussia remained 
neutral but mobilised her army, and this brought separa- 
tion to the young couple, as Fritz had been promoted to 
command a division. The mobilisation showed certain 
imperfections and the Prince Regent ordered a thorough 
reform of the whole military system. 

In July 1860 Vicky’s first daughter, Victoria Augusta 
Charlotte, was born. Grandmother now for the second 
time, Queen Victoria recorded, ‘Soon after we sat down 
to breakfast, got a telegram from Fritz, to say that dear 
Vicky had had a daughter at 8.10 & that both were well. 
What joy! ... Am so thankful & relieved. . . . Ex- 
cellent accounts of dear Vicky & the Baby, both so well, 
thank God !’ 8 It gave the Prince Consort an oppor- 
tunity to issue again some sound midwifery advice, 
‘Only rest of brain, heart and body along with good 
nourishment, and its assimilation by regular undisturbed 
digestion, can restore the animal forces... .”!9 The second 
child’s arrival made it necessary to rearrange the nursery 
at the New Palace. Not unnaturally Vicky followed the 
English fashion more than the German, yet it was very 
unwise at that particular moment. Britain and Prussia 
were more than ever at loggerheads when in September 
1860 the affair of a certain Captain Macdonald, a British 
officer, roused tempers in both countries to full fury. 
While travelling by train Macdonald had some quarrel 
about his seat, as a result of which he was hustled out of 
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the carriage by the Prussian police at Bonn and imprisoned 
without trial. After six days he was tried, fined 20 thalers 
(a few pounds), and the affair would have ended there 
had not the public prosecutor found it necessary to say : 
“The English residing and travelling [abroad] are notori- 
ous for the rudeness, impudence, and boorish arrogance 
of their behaviour’.2° This of course raised a storm of 
indignation in Britain. Questions were asked in the 
House, indignant speeches were made — it was Palmer- 
ston’s era-— which led to counter-attacks in the Prussian 
Diet. Notes were exchanged and tempers were frayed. 
The affair, unimportant as it was, serves well to throw 
light on Vicky’s unhappy position, when regardless of 
the fact that the wife of the heir apparent to the throne 
had come from Britain, a paltry official could make such 
an ill-advised, gratuitous remark about her country of 
origin. On the other hand, The Times retaliated in kind ; 
its attacks on Prussia and all things Prussian though less 
clumsy were no less pointed. What misery these differ- 
ences and bickerings must have brought to Vicky, not 
yet twenty, of sensitive character and disposition, trying 
hard to be a good Prussian without giving up her loyalties 
to Britain ! 


vi 


It speaks highly for the reasonableness of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord John Russell, that, in spite of all the squabbles, 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were able to go 
to Germany to visit Vicky and her family on September 
25th, 1860, long before the Macdonald Affair had been 
fully settled. At last the Queen was able to see her first 
grandson. “Then our darling grandchild was brought in, 
such a little dear. He came in walking, holding his nurse 
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Mrs Hobbs’s hand & was very good. He is a fine fat 
child, with a beautiful white soft skin. We felt so happy 
to see him at last. . . . Dear little William came to my 
sitting room & went with us in to breakfast. . . . Dear 
little William appeared. before dinner & was so good & 
much admired. He is such a darling. . . . Dear little 
William came to me, towards the end of my dressing, 
as he does each morning. . . . Said goodbye to dear little 
William.’ 2* The Queen must thus have seen the boy 
every day, yet there is no reference whatsoever to his 
deformity. Since at this time he was already undergoing 
his first treatment for it, his mother was fully aware of its 
seriousness. 

The meeting took place at Coburg, and in spite of the 
Macdonald Affair it was a very happy gathering. Vicky 
was particularly glad to see the places where her beloved 
Papa had spent his happy boyhood, and she even went 
shooting boar with him. The Prince Consort, although 
only forty-one at the time, frequently felt himself an old 
man, but during the time he spent at Coburg with his 
family he was happy and at ease. Vicky too had been in 
sore need of this carefree break. It was known in Prussia 
that little Willie had an English nurse, Mrs. Hobbs, known 
as Hobbsy to the children, from whom they learned their 
English. While relations were still strained between the 
two countries over the interminable Macdonald Affair this 
was an additional cause for complaint. The idea that the 
Royal children were under the guidance of an English 
nurse, might even be smacked by her now and then, was 
positively revolting to the Prussian patriots. Feeling was 
also enraged by the sharp and often unreasonable remarks 
and articles in the English press. It was seriously believed 
in Berlin that these attacks were inspired by the Princess, 
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and she suffered much under this constant tension. Lord 
Clarendon, who understood well conditions in Prussia 
and was on good terms with the Princess Royal, stated : 
‘This attitude of the English newspapers preys upon 
the Royal: spirit and materially affects her position in 
Prussia’ .*2 

In spite of all difficulties Vicky clung with tenacity to 
the political ideas implanted by her father. In December 
1860 she sent him a memorandum on a question much 
debated in Berlin at the time, that of ministerial respon- 
sibility. Albert was not easy to please, but his daughter’s 
dissertation found his full approval, ‘It is remarkably clear 
and complete, and does you great credit’,23 he wrote to 
her ; and Stockmar was proudly told, ‘It would have 
delighted your heart to read it’.2+ Little could the Princess 
anticipate how important the problem would become for 
her and her husband later. 

Early in 1861 Frederick William IV, King of Prussia, 
died, and he was succeeded by his brother the Prince 
Regent as King William I. Fritz became Crown Prince, 
and Vicky, so far still known as Princess Royal, became 
now the Crown Princess, the title also used in Britain. 

Soon after, on the third anniversary of her wedding 
day, she wrote to her mother: ‘Every time our dear 
wedding day returns I feel so happy and thankful... . 
Not a hope has been disappointed, not an expectation 
that has not been realised.’ 25 Everything seemed now 
set to indicate a full and happy future. Fritz took part 
regularly in the deliberations of the Crown’s Ministers ; 
they were new men, cautiously liberal. A new adviser 
to the Crown Prince was appointed, Max Duncker, a 
Liberal, apparently devoted to Fritz and well liked in turn 
by Fritz and Vicky. 
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Soon there was trouble again. In March 1861 the 
Duchess of Kent, Vicky’s grandmother, died suddenly, and 
the Princess went to England without the King’s per- 
mission. It required all the diplomatic skill that Albert 
could muster to gloss the matter over. The Macdonald 
Affair had left a bitterness in both countries, and Vicky’s 
frequent visits to Britain were greatly resented in Prussia 
even by people not usually hostile to her. It was the time 
when German nationalism exchanged its romantic hue 
for a more aggressive tinge. Regardless of these feelings, 
however, Vicky again went to England in June with little 
Willie and Princess Charlotte, and for part of the time 
Fritz was also there. More than sixty years later the 
Kaiser, then in exile at Doorn in Holland, recalled this 
visit: ‘I recollect very exactly the personality of my 
grandfather. He paid a great deal of attention to his 
eldest little grandson and would place me in a napkin and 
swing me.’ It was to be Vicky’s last carefree stay ‘at 
home’ for a long time. The next time she came it was 
to attend her father’s funeral. 


VII 


In Prussia, meanwhile, a storm was gathering between 
King and people. William, the hope of Liberalism as 
Prince Regent, changed completely when he became 
King. Difficulties arose first over the question of the 


traditional ceremony of the oath of allegiance by the © 


estates of the realm at the coronation. The altercation 
between the King and his Ministers showed clearly that 
William was just as convinced of the Divine Right of 
Kings as his ancestors had been. The coronation took 
place at Kénigsberg, the ancient capital of the province 
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of Prussia, on Fritz’s birthday, October 18th, 1861. The 
Crown Princess in a letter to her mother gave an exceed- 
ingly vivid description of it. The ceremony was carried 
out with all the pomp and splendour Prussia could muster. 
The Queen had sent Lord Clarendon as her special Ambas- 
sador, and he reported: ‘The great feature of the cere- 
mony was the manner in which the Princess Royal did 
homage to the King. Lord Clarendon is at a loss for 
words to describe to your Majesty the exquisite grace and 
the intense emotion with which Her Royal Highness gave 
effect to her feelings on the occasion.’ 27 Lord Clarendon 
had long talks both with Vicky and with King William, 
and wrote : ‘If his Majesty had the mind, the judgement, 
and foresight of the Princess Royal, there would be nothing 
to fear, and the example and influence of Prussia would 
soon be marvellously developed. Lord Clarendon .. . 
has been more than ever astonished at the statesmanlike 
and comprehensive views which she takes of the policy of 
Prussia, both internal and foreign and of the duties of a 
Constitutional King.’ 28 

In this last sentence Lord Clarendon touched on the 
heart of the matter. A ‘Constitutional King’ he had said, 
but William had no wish to be one. At KGnigsberg he 
himself had put the Crown on his own head to show that 
his kingly power came directly from God, that he was 
King by Divine Right, and in his speech, which Vicky did 
not mention at all in her letters, he referred to it in an un- 
mistakable manner. The Prince Consort had very little 
use for such exalted and obsolete ideas. He told Stockmar: 
‘The speeches of the King of Prussia at K6nigsberg have 
produced a bad impression here, and the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings (apart from being an absurdity in 
itself, and exploded here for the last two hundred years) is 
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suitable neither to the position and vocation of Prussia nor 
to those of the King’.22 King William, however, was 
entirely filled with the importance of his new dignity and 
soon came to a head-on clash with his Diet. The Minister 
of War, Roon, the only Conservative in an otherwise 
moderately, liberal Ministry had, by the King’s wishes, 
drawn up plans for an army reform which was approved 
by the Monarch but not by the Diet, which consequently 
refused the means of carrying it into effect. 

Vicky saw clearly what was coming. She had caught 
a severe chill during the Kénigsberg ‘splendours’, as the 
Editor of The Times had called the ceremony. Neverthe- 
less, she granted Lord Clarendon an audience before he 
left Berlin. She was ‘much alarmed at the state of things 
here. . . . The King has quite made up his mind as to the 
course he will pursue. He sees democracy and revolution 
in every symptom of opposition to his will. His Ministers 
are mere clerks, who are quite content to register the 
King’s decrees, and there is no person from whom his 
Majesty seeks advice, or indeed is capable or would 
have the moral courage to give it. The King. . . will 
never . . . accept the consequences of representative 
government.’ 3° 

In England the Queen was deeply perturbed to see the 
newspapers’ war with Prussia continuing. Probably more 
the thought of Vicky’s happiness than political considera- 
tions prompted her to ask Lord Palmerston to inform the 
Editor of The Times, “which leads the rest of the press’, 
of ‘the mischief his writings were doing’.3t The Editor, 
J. T. Delane, was of the same opinion as the Crown 
Princess and her father — ‘I shall be very glad to give the 
Prussians a respite from that most cruel of all inflictions — 
good advice. Indeed, I would not have intruded anything 
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so unwelcome during the splendid solemnities of the 
Coronation had not the King uttered those surprising 
anachronisms upon Divine Right.’ 32 

Much as Vicky loved her new country she was not 
blind to its shortcomings and could only dread the possible 
consequences of the King’s attempts to put the clock back. 
On the other hand, she clearly saw that the British attitude 
was not a little influenced by contempt for her husband’s 
country. She had tried hard to bring about an under- 
standing and now everything seemed in vain. It was 
during this period of distress that she celebrated her 
twenty-first birthday, and her father’s letter of congratula- 
tion was possibly his last to her. It shows the same com- 
bination of fatherly love and tiresome advice that had 
characterised his previous letters: “May your life, which 
has begun so beautifully, expand still further to the good 
of others and the contentment of your own mind! True 
inward happiness is to be sought only in the internal con- 
sciousness of effort systematically directed to good and 
useful ends.’ 33 

The Prince Consort’s death on December 14th, 1861, 
found Vicky as little prepared for it as was her mother. 
‘I think it will kill me to take leave of dear Papa |’ + 
Vicky had said just before her marriage. Now she had 
to take leave of him for ever. The relationship between 
Vicky and Albert had been much closer than is usual 
between father and daughter, and to find herself at an 
early age, when still in need of advice and guidance, 
suddenly deprived was indeed a hard blow. ‘You don’t 
know how one longs for a word from him when one is 
distant’ 35 she had written to her brother Bertie soon after 
her arrival in Berlin. Fritz felt the loss almost as keenly 
as his wife, and consequently could help her to overcome 
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her grief. Nevertheless, the consequences on the Prin- 
cess’s character were serious. She was not old enough, 
not sufficiently developed in herself to see both sides of a 
problem, as her father had been able to do. He had held 
his views as strongly as she did, but the difficulties of his 
position had taught him to be tolerant of others. He died 
before he could fully impart this quality to his daughter 
and after his death she never learned it. Her intellect 
remained impulsive and yet adamant at the same time ; 
she lacked the understanding that it was wise to give in 
in small things and to remain firm only with regard to vital 
principles. 

The year that followed was decisive for Prussia’s 
future, yet Vicky took little share in its happenings. In 
the circumstances it was natural that she went to her 
mother as often as the King would permit her, but in 
Prussia these long periods of absence aroused still more 
resentment, and the ill feeling against the Princess was 
not even mitigated when in August 1862 her second son, 
Prince Henry, was born. Moreover Duncker, the couple’s 
political adviser, showed that his adherence to liberal and 
constitutional principles was at best lukewarm. 

At this time there lived in Prussia a busybody by the 
name of Bernhardi, whose diary is‘a veritable mine of the 
gossip of his day. He too was one of those milk-and- 
water Liberals whose ideas lacked conviction. In former 
years he had tried very hard to be introduced to Fritz, 
and when he succeeded had posed as a staunch progressive. 
Now times had changed, the King had shown that a 
show-down with the Diet might be unavoidable, and 
Bernhardi — probably one of many — revised his ideals. 
He became very critical of the Prince and Princess. In 
November 1862 he noted in his diary : “Conversation with 
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Frau Duncker, I showed myself very impatient and dis- 
contented over the repeated long visits the Crown Princess 
made to England. “She has nothing to do there and 
nothing to seek”, I exclaimed. Frau Duncker replied : 
“The Crown Princess has her own will; her views and 
resolutions are very quickly formed — but when formed, 
there is nothing to be done against them”. Further con- 
versations showed me that the Crown Princess cannot dis- 
tinguish between our Three-thaler Diets and the English 
Parliament ; that she thinks everything here must be just 
as in England ; the government must ever be by majority 
the Ministry always chosen by the majority — that she 
tries to force these views on her husband, and that Max 
Duncker fights against it as much as he can. Max Duncker 
let me see that he is ever trying to set this couple by the 
ears ; their ideas cannot be acted upon here.’ 6 If this 
was a ‘Liberal’s’ opinion it is not difficult to imagine a 
conservative one. What an extraordinarily strong person- 
ality this twenty-one-year-old girl must have had to excite 
so much resentment against her views ! 

Hardly noticed by the grief-stricken Princess, the 
political scene in Prussia had changed fundamentally. The 
Diet had turned down the demands for a permanent 
reform of the army and was dissolved by the furious 
King. The newly elected Diet again voted against the 
reform and was dissolved in turn. The next Diet, though 
unchanged in its majority, offered a compromise. Fritz 
urgently advised acceptance of what seemed a fair pro- 
posal by the Chamber, but was bluntly rebuffed by his 
father, who would rather abdicate than budge even a 
fraction of an inch from the stand he had taken. The 
abdication document was already written, though not yet 
signed, 
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There was no indication whatever that Vicky had in 
any way influenced her husband in his advice, but Prussian 
opinion strongly believed it. A last effort was made to 
find a solution which might be acceptable to the King and 
which would not, through Fritz’s accession, open the door 
to Vicky’s evil influence. There was a man still untried 
who was, together with Roon, the hope of the Junkers — 
Bismarck, Prussian Ambassador in Paris. He had been 
eagerly waiting for news of developments when he was 
called to Berlin by his faithful friend Roon. On September 
22nd he was received by the King. Asked whether he 
could end the impasse, he promised to get the army 
reform through whatever the Diet might say or do. Now 
William tore to pieces the abdication document ; a few 
days later Bismarck was Minister President and Foreign 
Minister of Prussia. Vicky’s most formidable antagonist 
had come to power. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Dreadfully Alone 


I 


OTTO Von BisMaARCK, the new Prussian Minister Presi- 
dent, was forty-seven when he took office. In him the 
strongest personality in German politics came to the helm. 
A reckless fighter, as unscrupulous as he was intelligent, 
his plans were laid when he took office, and he would 
brook no interference. He would unite Germany not 
by peaceful persuasion as had been tried in 1848, but by 
turning her into a greater Prussia, a Prussia which was to 
remain dominated by the Junkers, although he might 
camouflage this fact behind a modern-looking facade. He 
intensely disliked women in politics — petticoat influences, 
he used to call them. Almost throughout his term of 
office, twenty-six years, he tried to prevent Queen Augusta 
from influencing her husband — he claimed for himself 
the exclusive right to influence the King. He was still 
more prejudiced against Vicky than against his Queen. 
Years before, in 1855, when still a comparatively unknown 
diplomat, he had taken a strong dislike to Prince Albert. 
Albert was a Coburger, to Bismarck’s mind one of those 
people outside the black-and-white boundary posts of 
Prussia, who had taken it upon themselves to criticise 
Prussia on occasions and who had their own ideas about 
German unification which ran counter to his own. There 
were many people in Germany in the early ‘sixties who, 
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like Albert, still upheld what had been the immortal ideas 
of 1848 — unification and freedom. While Bismarck 
would be able to deal with such idealists in Prussia, and 
not much later in the whole of Germany — he would 
eradicate their ideas and substitute his own for them — 
the Prince Consort of Great Britain and Ireland was not 
so easily dealt with, although by virtue of his position he 
was much more dangerous. Albert was now dead, but his 
ideas were still very much alive in two people in equally 
or even more dangerous positions, in the Crown Prince 
and in Vicky, who considered them a sacred heritage. 

Fritz had to be dealt with, naturally ; but he was still 
young and a Hohenzollern, and Bismarck felt it would 
not be too difficult to implant new ideas in his head, 
particularly since his plans would add new lustre to 
the throne. Vicky caused more difficulty. Bismarck was 
blind to the fact that she was merely a girl who in age 
could well have been his daughter. She did not conform 
with his ideal of womanhood. His own marriage was 
extremely happy, his wife a paragon of domestic virtues, 
but with no ambition or interests outside the home, which 
was as women should be. Vicky, interested in arts and 
literature, well read and of quick intelligence, in all 
spheres her husband’s good companion, would naturally 
have roused his distrust, quite apart from her English 
origin. That she should add a deep and active interest in 
politics and that she might even influence her husband’s 
way of thinking roused Bismarck to burning fury. 

To the Crown Princess Bismarck stood for the blackest 
reaction ; she made her biggest mistake by not fully 
crediting him with the intelligence and the political intui- 
tion he possessed, and she had soon to learn painfully how 
much she had underrated. him. 
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The first conflict between the two protagonists was a 
little postponed. Queen Victoria considered it advisable 
that the Prince of Wales should go on a cruise while she 
could have a heart-to-heart talk with his bride elect. 
While at Osborne in June 1859 Vicky had been commis- 
sioned by her parents to be on the look-out for a suitable 
bride for her eldest brother Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales. Sir Augustus Paget, British Minister at Copen- 
hagen, who was engaged to Vicky’s lady-in-waiting 
Walpurga Hohenthal, spoke to his fiancée about the unique 
attractions of the Danish Princess Alexandra. Vicky was 
duly informed by Countess Hohenthal, and in her zeal to 
see her brother as happily married as she was she decided 
to meet the lady and judge for herself. She was delighted, 
and wrote to her mother an enthusiastic letter ; Princess 
Alexandra, although she had been at the bottom of the 
list of possibles prepared by the ever helpful Uncle Leo- 
pold, was now decidedly favourite number one. A little 
later the Prince of Wales paid a visit to his eldest sister, 
when he was shown some of Germany’s most celebrated 
buildings, among them the cathedral at Spires. Here he 
saw ‘accidentally’ Princess Alexandra of Denmark and was 
immediately captivated by her grace and her charm. Vicky 
could be satisfied: she had done her duty as a good sister. 

Vicky and Fritz accompanied the Prince of Wales on 
his cruise. They were glad to be away from the frosty 
atmosphere — frosty in every sense of the word — of 
Berlin. They visited Sicily, Malta, Tunis, Naples, where 
Vicky celebrated her twenty-second birthday, and returned 
via Rome and Vienna. In December, while in Vienna, 
they met an American historian, Mr. Motley, who was 
very much impressed by Vicky : ‘She is rather petite, has 
a fresh young face with pretty features, fine teeth and a 
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frank and agreeable smile and an interested, earnest and 
intelligent manner. Nothing could be simpler or more 
natural than her style, which I should say was the perfec- 
tion of good breeding.’! They had a long talk, mainly 
about books on history, and the Princess showed herself 
an admirer of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. 

Before settling down again in Berlin both Fritz and 
Vicky, accompanied by the little Prince William, came to 
England to attend the wedding of the Prince of Wales to 
Princess Alexandra. Everything was very solemn, in 
accordance with the Queen’s state of mind, although the 
Crown Princess was by now out of mourning, wearing a 
‘white satin dress trimmed with ermine’? Little Willie 
wore the kilt, and although overawed by his grandmother, 
he did not show much respect for his uncles and aunts. 
He managed to wrench the cairngorm off his dirk and 
threw it across the aisle to annoy his young uncle, Leopold, 
whom, according to another source, he bit in the leg 
during the ceremony. 


II 


But England was no longer Vicky’s home and, come what 
might, she and Fritz had to return to their posts in Berlin. 
There Bismarck had set to work. In complete disregard 
of the constitution, whose provisos he tried to overcome 
by low shyster’s tricks, he had taxes collected whether they 
had been sanctioned by the Diet or not. He had to be 
perfectly sure of the King’s support, and by challenging 
the Chamber to the wildest opposition he could create in 
William’s mind the feeling that his Parliament was con- 
templating bloody revolution and showing an entire lack 
of patriotism. The Minister President had to convince 
the King that he had no other friend and support but him. 
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Yet the King had an inherent sense of fairness, and for 
some time felt unhappy with his new adviser. On 
October 12th, 1862, a short time after Bismarck’s appoint- 
ment, William went to Coburg, to see Queen Victoria 
who was staying there. The Queen noted in her diary, 
“He did not allude to politics, only said with tears in his 
eyes, how much he felt the weight of his position. . . .’ 3 

Bismarck in his first speech in the Diet had clearly laid 
down his political credo as far as the future of Prussia and 
the unification of Germany were concerned : “Germany 
does not look to Prussia’s liberalism, but to her might. . . . 
The greatest questions of our time will not be solved by 
speeches and majority decisions — that was the mistake 
made in 1848 and 1849 [an allusion to the attempt in those 
years to bring about German unification by reasonableness 
and persuasion] — but by iron and blood... .’4 Fritz, 
trained by his father-in-law to believe in reason and per- 
suasion in politics, had sooner or later to come up against 
the convictions of naked power politics at home and 
abroad for which Bismarck stood so openly. 

The Minister President stated in his memoirs that 
Vicky had always shown great animosity towards him, 
and although this apologia cannot be taken at its face 
value, the parts dealing with the Crown Princess bear the 
mark of the author’s sincerity: ‘Even soon after her 
arrival in Germany in February 1858, I became convinced 
... that the Princess was prejudiced against me personally. 
The fact did not so much surprise me as the form in which 
her prejudice against me had been expressed in the narrow 
family circle — “she did not trust me !” I was prepared 
for antipathy on account of my alleged anti-English feel- 
ings and by reason of my refusal to obey English influences. 
. . . During the first years of my ministry, I frequently 
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remarked . . . that the Princess took pleasure in provoking 
my patriotic susceptibilities... .’5 So the scene was set 


for the first clash. 

In the early summer of 1863 Bismarck once more 
dissolved the Chamber, solely for the purpose of govern- 
ing for a few weeks without Parliament and to irritate 
the Deputies. During those weeks an emergency decree 
passed by the government practically annihilated the free- 
dom of the press. Resentment was rife throughout 
Prussia. The Liberals looked to Fritz for a lead; to be 
silent now would have meant forfeiting the confidence of 
those on whom he would one day depend for support 
during his reign. 

Fritz had, in letters to his father and to Bismarck, 
expressed his extreme opposition to the course taken. 
Bismarck did not answer at all, while the King sent an 
angry reply. The Prince’s conviction was stated in a 
letter to Bismarck a few weeks later: ‘You [Bismarck] 
will go on quibbling with the Constitution until it loses 
all value in the eyes of the people. In that way you will 
on the one hand arouse anarchical movements that go 
beyond the bounds of the constitution; while on the 
other hand, whether you intend it or not, you will pass 
from one venturesome interpretation to another until you 
are finally driven into an open breach of the Constitution. 
I regard those who lead his Majesty the King, my most 
gracious father, into such courses as the most dangerous 
adviser for Crown and country.’ ® Feeling so strongly, 
Fritz needed little further persuasion to act. 

That persuasion was soon forthcoming. On June sth, 
1863, the burgomaster of Danzig, Herr Winter, a friend 
of Fritz and Vicky, saw them before the official reception 
and told the Crown Prince that ‘he would make him a 
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speech’ and begged him to answer. This Fritz did, and 
stated in reply to the burgomasters allusion to the Press 
Ordinance: ‘I knew nothing of the emergency decrees 
that brought it about. I was absent. I have had no part 
in the councils which led up to it.’” There followed 
much misery for Fritz. The King wrote him a furious 
letter. He did not feel too happy in the position into 
which his new Minister President had manceuvred him, 
and the resulting discomfort caused him to be angrier 
than he would perhaps have been in different circumstances. 
Moreover, there was the not unnatural tension between 
an elderly Monarch and a possibly impatient heir apparent, 
and this Bismarck subtly increased whenever opportunity 
offered itself. When the King showed him his son's 
letter he wrote in the margin ‘be kind to the boy Absolom ’ 

Now the advice which Albert could have given was 
sadly missed and Vicky, fully sharing her husband s pre- 
dicament, had to be content with writing of their troubles 
to her mother. Queen Victoria, however, in her present 
state of mind, was no help, and the young couple remained 
without guidance, ‘dreadfully alone’. Even so, a long 
letter in which Vicky could pour out her feelings made 
life easier : ‘. . . I did all I could to induce Fritz to do so 
[to reply to the Burgomaster] knowing how necessary at 
was that he should at once express his sentiments openly an 
disclaim having any part in the last measures of the Govern- 
ment. He did so accordingly in very mild and measured 
terms. ... To this the King answered Fritz a furious letter, 
treating him quite like a little child 5 telling him sar 
to retract... . charging him with disobedience, etc., an 
telling him that if he said one other word of the kind he 
would instantly recall him and take his place in the Army 
and in the Council from him. 
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‘Fritz and I sat up till one last night, writing the 
answer . . . in which Fritz says that he is almost broken- 
hearted at causing his father so much pain, but that he 
could not retract the words spoken . . . at Danzig ; that 
he had always hoped the King’s Government would not 
act in a way which should force him to put himself in 
direct opposition to the King ; but now that it had come 
to that and he [Fritz] would stand by his opinions. He 
felt that under such circumstances it would be impossible 
for him to retain any office military or civil... . What the 
upshot of this will be, heaven knows. Fritz has done his 
duty. . . . I hope you will make his conduct known to 
your Ministers and to all our friends in England. We 
feel dreadfully alone, having not a soul from whom to 
ask advice. . .. How unhappy I am to see him so worried, 
I cannot say ; but I shall stand by him as is my duty, and 
advise him to do his in the face of all the Kings and 
Emperors of the whole world. 

“A year of silence and self-denial has brought Fritz no 
other fruits than that of being considered weak and help- 
less. . . . The way in which the Government behave . . . 
rouse my every feeling of independence. Thank God I was 
born in England, where people are not slaves. . . . | hope 
our nation here will soon prove that we come from the 
same forefathers. . . .’ 8 

The Queen’s private secretary, General Grey, showed 
the letter to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Russell, who was 
‘much pleased with it. Nothing, he thinks, can be more 
judicious than the course the Crown Prince has adopted. 
. .. With the Crown Princess by his side, there seems to 
be no fear of his not being firm.’ ° The Times printed an 
account of the quarrel, in which Vicky's réle was stressed : 
*, . . The Prince allowed himself to assume an attitude 
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antagonistic to the policy of the Sovereign, and to call 
in question his measures. The least that he could do to 
atone for this grave offence was to retract his statements. 
This the King demanded of him by letter. . . . The Prince, 
in concert, it is said, with Her Royal Highness, met this 
demand with a firm answer. He refused to retract any- 
thing. .. . This letter is described as a remarkable perform- 
ance, and it is added that the Prince is to be congratulated 
on having a consort who not only shares his liberal views, 
but is also able to render him so much assistance. . . . It is 
not easy to conceive a more difficult position than that 
of the princely pair placed, without a single adviser, 
between a self-willed Sovereign and a mischievous Cabinet 
on. the one hand, and an incensed people on the other. 

. . 1% Similar, though less outspoken statements, ap- 
peared in a few German papers outside Prussia ; but that 
was the whole effect. 

Young Stockmar, private secretary to the Crown 
Princess, a good and true friend, was so distressed by the 
whole affair that he fell seriously ill and had to resign. 
Now it was really as The Times had stated. The couple 
had nobody with sufficient political experience to advise 
them. Fritz had the best of intentions, but he was in a 
very difficult position, and Vicky, in spite of her father’s 
teaching, was still too inexperienced to know what to do 
next. Consequently the resistance Fritz and his wife 
could put up against Bismarck’s flagrant breaches of the 
Prussian Constitution had to peter out, regardless of the 
heartache and the thousand natural shocks it had caused 
the young people. For a while the struggle was main- 
tained. On June 21st Vicky told her mother: ‘We are 
wellnigh worn out with mental fatigue, anxiety, excite- 
ment of the most painful kind. I was ill all yesterday, and 
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feel still very confused ! I send ou all 

may see what Fritz has done, said ea tag poe 
done all he could. He has, for the first time < his life 
taken up a Position decidedly in opposition to his father. 
... We are in this critical position without a secretary, 
without a single person to give us advice, to write for us, 
or to help us; whatever we do one way or the other is 


bused. . . . i 
: aT se We are surrounded by spies, who watch all 
As for coming to you. . . at present we can decide 


nothing . . . our fate is not settled. If it becomes necess 
for us to leave the country, I can hardly say how mee 
we shall be to be once again with you, in that blessed 
country of peace and happiness! . . | do not ‘mind 
difficulties as long as they end well for Fritz - indeed I 
enjoy a pitched battle (when it comes to it) eittondin ‘ 
Fritz feels his courage rise...’ A Postscript was addethe 
The King does not accept Fritz’s resignation and wishes 
us to continue our journey, forbidding Fritz, however, to 
say another word openly... . © dear! what a sad and 
wretched time we have of it, and no help, no support...” 
Although the King supported Bismarck fully he ‘did 
not feel at ease; he considered the advice given by his 
Minister President sometimes frightening, and i s 
even incompatible with his oath. But now rt s had 
gone too far, the point of no return lay behind him 
How he must have been feeling is clearly shown by his 
wife’s behaviour while she was in England at the Ph f 
the conflict between father and son. She read to Qu ; 
Victoria, ‘a letter, or, rather more, a memorandum which 
the poor King had written and given her with lstratstioe 
as to what language she should hold and what she should 
say about his Government. It goes to show how sadly 
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he deceives himself, his natural honesty and conscientious- 
ness making it impossible for him to understand how 
dangerous is the course he is pursuing. This distresses and 
disheartens the poor Queen [Augusta] terribly. . . .” 

The King’s persistence in following Bismarck’s advice 
rather than the wishes of his own family put an end to 
Fritz’s opposition. The press being muzzled, it was easy 
to suppress the Danzig speech, and nobody in contem- 
porary Prussia knew what had happened. There were 
only unconfirmed rumours. During the course of their 
inspection of the eastern provinces, Fritz and Vicky were 
very coolly received and they had ample opportunity of 
seeing how odious the government’s policy was to the 
people. 

On June 30th, 1863, the Crown Prince wrote once 
more to Bismarck, summing up the position. This letter, 
which Bismarck considered insolent, was doubtless as 
much the expression of his wife’s views as his own. 
Nothing came of it, and on September 3rd he followed 
up this letter with the information that he had informed 
the King that he was a decided opponent of the Ministry. 

Vicky’s position had been difficult since she had come 
to Berlin, but what came now was much worse. She 
had to contend with the man who was to become Ger- 
many’s evil genius. Both Vicky and her mother had lost 
in Albert their mentor, but while the Queen was blessed 
with an uncommon amount of common sense, her daugh- 
ter, much more highly strung, much more intelligent, 
lacked her mother’s sense of balance. She often ran her 
head against a wall, and now she was confronted with a 
wall in the person of Bismarck, who did not consider 
Fritz his enemy half as much as the Princess. In her he 
also wanted to hurt her father, the hateful Coburger, the 
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man who had believed in a liberal Germany. Now the 
girl, not yet twenty-three, in a country whose mentality 
she neither understood then nor later, had made a lifelong 
enemy. To crown all, old Stockmar had died on july 
oth, 1863, reinforcing the loss of her father. 

Bismarck was naturally enraged at the publication of 
Fritz’s remonstrance against his father’s policy. He had 
not been sufficiently long in office to be impervious to 
foreign opinion, and his plans required a favourable press, 
particularly in Britain. He came to the conclusion that 
Vicky was responsible for that publication. In the summer 
of 1863 he dictated 2 memorandum in which he summed 
up all his reasons for his dislike of the Crown Princess : 
‘Either she has herself attained to definite views of her 
own as to the form of government most advantageous 
for Prussia . . . or she has succumbed to the concerted 
influences of the Anglo-Coburg combination [a reference 
to her uncle, Duke Ernest of Coburg, Albert’s brother, 
whose ideas about German unification did not then meet 
with Bismarck’s approval]. However this may be, it is 
asserted that she has decided upon a course of opposition 
to the present Government, and has taken advantage of 
the Danzig incident . . . in order to bring her consort 
more and more into prominence by these revelations, 
and to acquaint public opinion with the Crown Prince’s 
way of thinking. All this out of anxiety for the future of 


her consort. . . .” 3 


Ill 


Soon after the Danzig incident a chain of circumstances 

must have given Bismarck some anxious moments, and 

made him still more inclined to see the ‘sinister’ influence 

exercised by Vicky and her mother. Queen Victoria had 
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once again come on a pilgrimage to Coburg, but this time 
there was a political mission connected with the visit. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria had convened a Con- 
gress of German Princes at Frankfort, to discuss the ques- 
tion of the reform of the old Germanic Confederation. 
The Queen was quite excited : ‘How beloved Albert, with 
his wise views and counsels, is missed at such a time... .’ 
She was, after all, of almost pure German origin and she 
knew how much Albert had been immersed in the 
German problems. On the other side, Bismarck was 
greatly disturbed by the idea of the Congress ; this was 
not his idea of the solution of the German question. To 
avoid the miscarriage of his carefully laid plans he had 
to prevent his King from attending at any cost, and this 
he achieved, to Queen Victoria’s dismay. Without Prus- 
sian participation no solution could be possible, exactly 
as Bismarck desired. But Albert would have wished a 
solution, consequently she would use her influence to 
bring it about. She received separately the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria in an attempt to bring 
about an agreement. It must have been rather difficult 
for her, for in Britain she hardly attended any public 
functions during this time in her apparently never-ending 
mourning. But here she was carrying out what she felt 
certain were Albert’s wishes. ! 

To Bismarck this must have appeared very sinister. 
English influence at work could only have one explana- 
tion: Vicky. He could see no other reason for the Queen’s 
exertions. Moreover, Fritz and Vicky visited the Queen 
at Coburg, where a general family gathering was held, 
uniting most of the Coburgs — still more cause for alarm. 
He did not show it publicly, and so gave the impression 
of being stronger than he really was. This capacity for 
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concealing his feelings in public when necessary made him 
so much more powerful and dangerous than the girl who 
had been destined to be his lifelong antagonist and who 
always carried her heart on her sleeve. 

Nevertheless Bismarck by no means ignored what was 
happening at Coburg : his spies were there and everything 
was duly reported, and he pricked up his ears when Robert 
Morier, Councillor at the British Embassy in Berlin, went 
to see his Queen and talked to her at length. Morier, 
through no fault of his own, was considered to be a most 
dangerous intrigent by Prussian Conservatives. He was 
a brilliant young man who had early attracted the attention 
of both old Stockmar and Albert. His father had been 
known to the Prussian Queen when she was Princess 
Augusta, and it had been her wish, expressed to Lord 
Clarendon, that young Morier be sent to the British 
Embassy in Berlin so that he might be of use to Vicky. 
Morier was also on friendly terms with the Princess’s 
private secretary, young Stockmar. The young diplomat 
soon knew German conditions well enough to judge them 
without either that sentimentality that so easily befalls 
Englishmen in Germany, or the almost equally frequent 
feeling of superiority of being glad to be not as other men 
are. 

It is easy to understand that a man with Morier’s gifts 
would attract both Vicky and her husband. Throughout 
his stay in Germany he remained their true friend, though 
his position frequently forced him to withdraw into the 
background. He was a staunch Liberal and Constitu- 
tionalist, and since this was well known, odious to certain 
circles in Prussia. When he went to see his Queen at 
Coburg, and Bismarck was informed that he had talked 


to her for hours, there was serious cause for alarm. But 
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the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was beyond Bis- 
marck’s reach, and so was Morier, at least for the present, 
as long as diplomatic immunity protected him. Vicky 
only was unprotected, and she was made by Bismarck to 
pay for everything. His memory was good, and as he 
declared himself, when he had an enemy in his hand he 
wished to crush him. Fritz naturally was to suffer with 
Vicky. 

Morier had watched Bismarck’s net spreading closer 
and closer around the Crown Prince from the time when 
the new Minister President had come into office : “Every 
kind of calumny spread, respecting the persons supposed 
to be the Prince’s friends. Spies were placed over him 
in the shape of aides-de-camp and chamberlains ; con- 
versations were distorted and imagined, till the Danzig 
episode brought matters to a climax, and very nearly led 
to the transfer of the Prince to a fortress.’ 15 

Bismarck’s hostility was in no way mitigated by 
Vicky’s attitude to the Congress of Princes. In contrast 
with her mother’s opinion the Crown Princess was con- 
vinced that it would not serve Prussia’s interests, and con- 
sequently she was, as Lord Granville remarked, ‘very 
Prussian on this Confederation question’.‘6 Either the 
Minister President was not as well informed as Lord 
Granville, which is extremely unlikely, or, more in bear- 
ing with his character, he did not trust her, whatever her 
opinions or actions. 


IV 


After the visit to Queen Victoria at Coburg, Fritz and 

Vicky went for a long stay to Italy, and later went to see 

the Queen at Windsor. The family gathering at Windsor, 

however, did not quite follow the usual pattern. Even 
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in her homeland Vicky could not escape Bismarck’s 
policy and its consequences. 

The two Duchies of Sleswig and Holstein had been 
for a long time a bone of contention between Denmark 
and the German Confederation. According to Palmer- 
ston’s opinion only three people had understood fully all 
the intricacies of such a tiresome problem of international 
law: Prince Albert, who was unfortunately dead, a 
German professor who had to be confined to an asylum 
in consequence of his determined effort to understand the 
question, and he himself who had luckily forgotten all 
about it. When the Prince of Wales’s father-in-law, 
Christian IX, came to the throne in Denmark in 1863 
the whole rigmarole was dug up again in Germany, and 
the return of the Duchies to the German fold became the 
general demand of the day. 

The Royal Family in England was divided on this 
question. The Prince of Wales, naturally taking his wife’s 
side, supported her father’s claim, while the rest of the 
family fully shared the German sentiments. Thus the 
sweet peace of Windsor was seriously disturbed. ‘Some 
sort of mediation or arbitration [in the question of the 
Duchies] ought to be thought of, if possible’, the unhappy 
Queen told Uncle Leopold on November 19th, 1863. 
“Fritz W. is very violent, Vicky sensible, Feodora [Princess 
of Leiningen, the Queen’s half-sister] very anxious and 
at times violent, but much distressed for me, and I miser- 
able, wretched, almost frantic without my Angel to stand 
by me and to put the others down, and in their right place ! 
No respect is paid to my opinion now, and this helplessness 
drives me wild. . . . It makes visits like Fritz and Vicky’s 
very painful and trying...” 17 

By November 1863 the new development in the 
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question of Sleswig and Holstein had reached a stage that 
made Fritz ‘very violent’, while Vicky remained still 
sensible. Soon, however, Vicky changed her tune, and 
she became more violent even than her husband when 
events concerning the two Duchies started moving faster. 
Bismarck had decided that Prussia and Germany had to 
take their first dose of his patent medicine — iron and 
blood. Vicky, though not for a minute relenting in her 
distrust of the Minister President, was nevertheless carried 
away. The turn of events engineered by Bismarck turned 
many an older and more experienced man’s head ; so 
Vicky too swallowed the medicine administered to her. 
But her system was never permanently poisoned by iron 


and blood. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Iron and Blood 


I 


In 1837, when King William IV of England died, the 
differences between the laws of succession in the United 
Kingdom and the Kingdom of Hanover prevented Queen 
Victoria from succeeding to the Hanoverian throne. The 
same situation faced King Christian IX of Denmark on 
his accession in 1863. The prevailing law in the Duchy 
of Holstein which belonged to the Danish Crown pre- 
cluded female heirs and their descendants, but they were 
fully entitled to inherit in the rest of the Kingdom. Chris- 
tian’s claim rested on his descent through the female line. 

Holstein, with its overwhelmingly German-speaking 
population, was adjacent to Germany ; the problem was 
complicated by a strong popular movement which sup- 
ported the nearest male heir, the Duke of Augustenburg, 
a German princeling. While there was no legal obstacle 
to King Christian’s accession to the Duchy of Sleswig, 
north of Holstein, the German majority of its population 
felt so closely linked with Holstein that the separation of 
the two Duchies would have been greatly resented. There 
were thus three claimants to them: Christian IX of 
Denmark, Frederick Duke of Augustenburg, and Bis- 
marck, who wanted the Duchies for Prussia. 

Holstein had for centuries been part of the Old German 
Empire, and consequently public opinion in Germany 
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strongly favoured the Duke of Augustenburg. Bismarck 
at first seemed also to support Frederick Augustenburg, 
who was a good friend of Fritz and Vicky. 

Sympathies in Britain, except for those of the Queen, 
were exclusively on the side of Denmark. When at 
Christmas 1863 Hanoverian and Saxon troops occupied 
Holstein without a struggle and again a fortnight later, 
after Denmark had rejected a Prussian ultimatum, Prussian 
and Austrian troops started operations in Sleswig, English 


newspapers were not shy in condemning German aggres- ~ 


sion. Danish resistance, though gallant, was hopeless 
against the heavy odds. As the Prussian and Austrian 
troops advanced, comments in the British press grew more 
virulent, particularly after the town of Sénderborg had 
been bombarded by the aggressors. Fritz was naturally 
on active service and Vicky’s sympathies were entirely on 
the German side, regardless of her sister-in-law. 

As usual, once she had taken sides, the Crown Princess 
completely forgot what she had said or done before and 
never did she stop half-way ; it was all or nothing. So 
we must not be surprised to find her complaining bitterly 
about the English newspapers when writing to her 
mother: “If the bombardment of Sonderburg has raised 
ill feelings towards us in England —the most absurd, 
unjust, rude and violent attacks —in the Times and in 
Parliament — can only increase the irritation or rather 
more contempt, which is expressed in no measured terms 
here and generally felt for England’s position in the 
Danish question. . . . I can see nothing inhuman or im- 
proper in the bombardment of Sonderburg — it was 
necessary and we hope it has been useful. . . . The highly 
pathetic, philanthropic and virtuous tone in which all the 
attacks against Prussia are made, has something intensely 
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ridiculous about it. The English would not like it if they 


were engaged in a war, to be dictated to in a pompous 
style, how they were to conduct it... . Why should we 
then be supposed to submit to it ?”? 

But worse outbreaks of indignation were to come. 
The following letter is interesting since it shows to what 
length Vicky was prepared to go, and shows also clearly 
the extreme difficulty of her position : “I cannot say how 
mortified or rather disgusted I am at the odious Times, 
which is really disgracing itself by its monstrous language 
and very great stupidity. I assure you I hardly read it. 
The [Royal] family here look upon me with a certain 
look of virtuous indignation and raise their eyes to the 
skies when they mention England, as if I could help it. . . . 
It is not very pleasant for me just now. . . . People spread 
at Berlin that I was unhappy at the success of our troops. 
. .. They comment on every single thing I say, do, and 
put on, to my disadvantage. I cannot do the simplest 
thing without its being found to be in imitation of some- 
thing English and therefore anti-Prussian. . . . I feel as if 
I could smash the idiots. . . . 1 am sure I would almost 
quarrel with my real and best friends in dear England 
rather than forget that I belong to this country the interest 
of which I have so deeply at heart — more deeply, I venture 
to say than a great many born and bred here. . . . I never 
was popular here, but since the war you can well imagine 
that my position has not improved owing to the English 
press. ? p 

The Princess was frantic with anxiety. Her husband 
on active service and she herself surrounded by hostility, 
Bismarck had done his work well. Little wonder that 
her Prussian feelings ran away with her, as though to 
provide an alibi for her patriotism. In a letter to her 
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uncle, Duke Ernest of Coburg, she gave a touching 
exhibition of her intense affection for Prussia, when writ- 
ing, ‘For the first time in my life I regret not being a 
young man and not to be able to take the field against 
the Danes’. Even these sentiments did not bring about 
any change in the Prussian attitude ; but the discrepancy 
between Vicky’s sympathies and the lack of confidence 
shown to her in her husband’s country was sufficient to 
drive her more and more into a frenzy of patriotism that 


made her forget her usual clarity of thinking. 


II 


With the end of hostilities, Vicky’s sanity returned by 
stages. Now she could see things a little more clearly. 
Five weeks later she touched again upon political matters 
in a letter to her mother: ‘One thing I own torments 
me much, is the feeling of animosity between our two 
countries ; it is so dangerous and productive of such harm! 
It is kept up too by such foolish trifles, which might be so 
well avoided. Prussia has gained unpopularity for itself 
since some time, on account of the King’s illiberal govern- 
ment, but the feeling against us in England now is most 
unjust |’ 4 

The valiant way in which Vicky took the Prussian 
side naturally found no favour in her eldest brother’s eyes. 
He had no patience with German nationalism. Moreover, 
in 1864 Bertie’s sympathies were positively with his wife’s 
family and country of origin. In the autumn he had a 
brief meeting with Vicky and her husband at Cologne 
which was not exactly friendly. The Prince of Wales 
stated afterwards : “I can assure you it was not pleasant 
to see him |i.e, Fritz] and his A.D.C. always in Prussian 
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uniform, flaunting before our eyes a most objectionable 
ribbon which he had received for his deeds of valour 22? 
against the unhappy Danes.’ 5 

But the war against Denmark had not led to the 
establishment of the Augustenburgs as Dukes of Holstein, 
as Vicky and Queen Victoria had expected ; Bismarck 
had always intended to keep the Duchies as Prussian 
provinces. Fritz Augustenburg and his brother Christian 
were frequent guests of the Crown Prince. Bismarck’s 
hostility towards their family was greatly increased when 
Christian was betrothed to Vicky’s younger sister Helene. 
The Crown Princess had had little share in bringing this 
engagement about, but she had to bear the brunt of the 
Minister President’s indignation, who saw in the impend- 
ing marriage another proof of the increasing English 
influence upon Germany. 

All this did not, however, affect the happy atmo- 
sphere of Fritz’s and Vicky’s home life. In April 1864, 
while with the army, Fritz had written to his political 
adviser Duncker : ‘You will understand how heavily my 
long absence weighs on me, for you know what a happy 
home I have waiting for me’.6 This was indeed true, 
although some of the descriptions sound to us extremely 
Victorian and show how much Vicky was a child of her 
time. A good picture of the life of the Crown Princess 
was given in letters written by Herr Putlitz, a playwright 
and for a time Vicky’s Chamberlain. In the summer of 
1864 he wrote : 

‘I passed a most delightful hour yesterday in this way. 
As I was going through the drawing room, I found the 
Crown Princess with Countess Hedwig Bruehl, the former 
looking for the words of a song by Goethe which she 
partly remembered. . . . I found the song for them. 
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Thereupon we had a most interesting conversation about 
books. The Crown Princess is wonderfully well read ; 
she has absolutely read everything, and knows it more or 
less by heart. She showed us the reproduction of a 
drawing she had done in aid of the Crown Prince’s Fund 
[for the families of soldiers killed in action].’ Now follows 
the description of an outburst of patriotic Victorian senti- 
mentality. Then Putlitz goes on: ‘The youthful Princess 
is more cultivated than any other woman I know of her 
age, and she has such charming manners, which put people 
entirely at their ease in spite of etiquette’.7 

In another letter Putlitz says: ‘It is amazing that she 
remembers everything she reads, and she debates like a 
historian, with admirable judgement and firmness. . . .’8 
He also stresses her ability in organising and in choosing 
furniture and arranging a home. We would have our 
doubts about the attractions of a tea~party when the 
Princess, wearing ‘a simple woollen dress, sat at the spin- 
ning whecl’ and ‘sang snatches of all kinds of songs’, 
while ‘a chamberlain was reading poems by Geibel, or 
prompting others by Goethe and Heine which were 
recited by the Princess’; ‘if the poem is pathetic, the 
Crown Princess is moved to tears’.2 We can well imagine 
how much Fritz must have valued his home life, of which 
Putlitz said: ‘Here one feels absolutely secure from 
intrigue, and only meets with frankness and clear intelli- 
gence. All evil designs must necessarily fail in the end 
before such qualities’."° And we can also understand the 
Crown Prince when writing to a friend: ‘The older I 
grow, the more I know of human beings, the more I 
thank God for having given me a wife like mine. What 
happiness it is to leave behind one all one’s anxieties and 


all the troubles of this life, to be alone with those we love! 
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I trust that God will preserve our peace and domestic 
happiness. I ask for nothing else.’ 

This happy atmosphere is confirmed also by Lord 
Ronald Gower, who, with his mother, was the guest of 
Fritz and his wife, ‘two of the kindest and most amiable 
of Royalties’, in the summer of 1864: “We dined at 
two P.M. and we had to dress . . . for this repast. .. . The 
Princess very smart in a magenta-coloured gown with 
pearls and lace. The Crown Prince in his plain uniform 
with only a star or two... . After dinner we went to the 
Crown Princess’s sitting room ; the furniture is covered 
with Gobelins tapestry —a gift from the Empress Eugenie.’ 
Tea, or that meal which was called by this name, must 
have been a sacrilege to the Princess’s English contem- 
poraries and so it is still to us. Lord Ronald Gower says : 
“Tea was served at ten in the evening. . . . It was a curious 
meal, beginning with tea and cake, followed by meat, 
veal, and jellies, and two plates of sour cream. . . .’ 
He was also shown some drawings by Vicky, out- 
bursts of Victorian sentimentality, but he did not seem 
enthusiastic.! 

In September 1864 Vicky’s third son, Sigismund, was 
born. Soon after the confinement the Princess paid a 
visit to her sister Alice, now Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
We get a good glimpse of the Crown Princess in a letter 
written by Princess Alice to her mother : ‘I always admire 
Vicky’s understanding and brightness each time I see her 
again. She is so well, and in such good looks as I have 
not seen her for long.’ 3 

1865 was a happy year for Vicky. Fritz was made 
Protector of the Public Museums, an honorary office, but 
the Princess took it very seriously and drew up a long 
memorandum on the teaching of Arts in Prussia which 
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led to the foundation of yet another museum. In the 
spring of 1865 Alice stayed for some time with her sister 
in Berlin and was again enchanted. She told Queen 
Victoria: ‘Vicky is so dear, so loving! . . . There is a 
reflection of Papa’s great mind in her.’ Later in the 
year there was a great family gathering at Coburg, when 
Queen Victoria had the melancholy pleasure of seeing all 
her nine children united. ‘Never since Vicky’s marriage 
had our nine children been assembled together ; and now 
they were all together, and the Head of all was missing.’ 15 


III 


Bismarck’s attempts to seize the Duchies taken from Den- 
mark had made progress. By now the iniquity of his 
policy had become obvious to Queen Victoria: ‘Prussia 
seems inclined to behave as atrociously as she always has 
done! Odious people the Prussians are, that I must say.’ 16 
Unaware of the Queen’s opinion, Bismarck, directing 
Prussian foreign policy, in the early months of 1866 
engineered a conflict with Austria which made war seem 
imminent. Vicky was fully alive to the danger of the 
position : “We are still suspended midway between peace 
and war,’ the Princess told her mother on April 6th, 1866, 
“not a day passes . . . that the wicked man does not with 
the greatest ability counteract and thwart what is good, 
and drive towards war, turning and twisting everything 
to serve his own purpose.’ 17 

Having two of her daughters married in Germany, 
Queen Victoria did naturally all she could to save the 
peace, but war preparations in Prussia went on, soon 
followed by mobilisation in Austria, The Queen’s 
anxiety grew when she had to realise that a number of 
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the smaller states in Germany, including Alice’s new 
home Hesse, would fight alongside with Austria against 
Prussia, and Fritz would be leading Prussian troops. 
For Vicky too it was a hard time. On April 12th, 1866, 
she had given birth to a daughter, Victoria, and soon after 
little Sigismund fell seriously ill. Although the boy was 
getting worse, Fritz had to leave for his new post, Military 
Governor of Silesia, the province bordering on Austria, 
There was no help for her son’s illness, meningitis, and 
to Vicky’s great distress, the child died on June roth, 
when she had to bear the blow alone. She had been 
extremely fond of the boy. Heart-broken, she told her 
mother: ‘The hand of Providence is heavy upon me. I 
have to bear this awful trial alone, without my poor 
Fritz. My little darling graciously lent to me for a short 
time, to be my pride, my joy, my hope, is gone, gone 
where my passionate devotion cannot follow, from where 
my love cannot recall him.’ 8 A week later she wrote, 
‘A little child does not seem a great loss to other people — 
but none know but God how I suffer’.19 

Even the war, which had by now broken out, could 
not at first distract her; but as the army corps under 
Fritz’s command had won some battles, her pride was 
intensified by her husband’s military achievements, and 
soon her mind found its way again to its accustomed 
interest in politics. Notwithstanding her full knowledge 
that the war was Bismarck’s work, Vicky in her letters to 
Queen Victoria indulged in an orgy of nationalism, worse 
than that during the war against Denmark : ‘You know 
that I consider the war a mistake caused by the uncon- 
trolled power of an unprincipled man — that I have no 
dislike of the poor Austrians and that therefore I really 
can speak impartially. I assure you that if the rest of 
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in which our officers and men — and our public at large 
have shown themselves —the Prussian people would 
stand high in the eyes of everyone, and I feel that I am 
now every bit as proud of being a Prussian as of being an 
Englishwoman and that is saying a great deal. . . . I must 
say the Prussians are a superior race. . . .” (July 16th, 
1866.) 2° 

On July 27th she wrote: “We have to thank no one 
but Bismarck for all this. If Germany arises more united, 
powerful, free and happy from this calamity, one may in 
time forget the wounds under which one suffers, but it 
will never make the war appear justified in my eyes ! 
I rejoice as a Prussian at the heroic conduct of our troops — 
but my joy is damped by the fear that they have shed 
their blood in vain.’ #1 

A fortnight later, when the campaign was practically 
over, Prussia victorious, Fritz back and the peace con- 
ditions known, Vicky did what she could to convince 
her mother that the Prussians would ‘have shed their 
blood in vain’, if she or Fritz were to intervene on behalf 
of her Hanoverian relatives, about to lose their country 
to Prussia as a consequence of having fought as Austria’s 
allies. In fact the Princess out-Bismarcked Bismarck ; 
Prussia’s peace conditions for those German states that 
had supported Austria were exceedingly harsh and fre- 
quently criticised ; yet Vicky defended them: ‘Nothing 
will or can ever shake Fritz’s principles of sound liberalism 
and justice, but you know by experience that one must 
proceed in the direction given by the political events which 
have come to pass. Those who are in such precarious 
positions might have quite well foreseen what danger 
they were running into... . A liberal German-feeling 
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reasonable Prussian Government would have prevented 
it all! But as it was not to be decided a l’ amiable, 
as rivers of blood have flowed, and the sword decided the 
contest, the victor must make his own terms and they must 
be hard ones for many! I cannot and will not forget that 
I am a Prussian, but as such I know it is very difficult 
to make you, or any other non-German, see how our 
case lies. We have made enormous sacrifices, and the 
nation expects them not to be in vain.’ (August roth, 
1866.) 2 a airtNe 

It is impossible not to point out the contradictions in 
Vicky’s thinking and not to show her inconsistencies ; 
difficile est satiram non scribere, particularly when she speaks 
of herself as a Prussian and of her mother as a non-German. 
However, it is just that inconsistency in her character 
which makes her so interesting; her intensity which 
made her take sides so completely and caused her to 
forget yesterday as soon as today had dawned. 


IV 


The next year, 1867, brought German Unification a step 
nearer with the foundation of the North German Confedera- 
tion, the first step towards Bismarck’s German Empire. 
In the spring of that year the Prussian Royal Family and 
Bismarck visited Paris to see the International Exhibition. 
Fritz had been at the head of its Prussian Committee. 
Emperor Napoleon III, always the perfect host, outdid 
himself, Bismarck was very amiable, or at least appeared 
so, much to Fritz’s and Vicky’s satisfaction. The Princess 
had always liked Paris and so she did now, but after a time 
the receptions and parties she had to attend were too much 
for her. The war and the loss of her little boy had taxed 
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her strength in a way that made itself felt only now, and 
so, much as the King wanted her to stay, she left for home 
alone. She was at the zenith of her personal charm and 
attraction, a little over twenty-six, and the five children 
she had so far borne had not changed her youthful figure. 
Her sister Alice stated, ‘She was in such good looks ; 
everybody was charmed with her’.23 

For Fritz and Vicky the years after the Austrian war 
were comparatively quiet. Bismarck was not yet ready 
for his next war. Life was also easier for Vicky, since 
Alice, her favourite sister and next to her in age, was 
living in Germany not too far away and now, after the 
war, there was no difficulty in seeing her often. In 1868 
her fourth son, Waldemar, was born. 

The two or three quiet years that followed gave the 
Crown Princess good opportunity to devote herself more, 
though not enough, to the education of her children, 
According to the opinion of her eldest son, the later 
Kaiser, expressed in his memoirs, her devotion to her 
children was not very manifest before 1866. We may 
well believe that, bearing in mind Vicky’s first difficult 
years in Prussia and the great shock of losing her beloved 
father. But the loss of the little Prince Sigismund brought 
a most painful reminder. This is the suggestion made by 
the Kaiser, and we may accept its validity. It would go 
a long way in explaining the clearly noticeable change in 
the interest in the education of her children, particularly 
that of her eldest son. < 

When their first nurse, Mrs. Hobbs, had been pen- 
sioned off, Willie and his brother Henry were under the 
direction of a governess, a Fraulein Doberneck ; according 
to some reports she was a little angular, severe and always 
ready to punish. There were tales current in Prussia at 
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the time of excessive corporal punishment administered by 
Vicky herself ; no evidence of any excess in this direction 
can be found. It would be unnecessary to mention those 
tales at all — there were so many untrue tales spread about 
the Crown Princess — had not a fairly recent biographer 
found it necessary to credit them, in order to find a psycho- 
logical explanation for the Kaiser’s later hostility towards 
his mother. Although the methods employed by Fraulein 
Doberneck, ‘Dokka’, as she was called by the children, 
were indubitably severe if measured by modern educa- 
tional methods, they did not warp the boys’ minds. 

In any case the boys were soon removed from the care 
of their governess. The parents wanted a man to supervise 
their education, and on Robert Morier’s advice Dr. Hinz- 
peter was appointed governor in 1865. Hinzpeter, who 
was thirty-nine, was a man with a peculiar conception of 
his duties. Old Stockmar, who had had a long talk with 
him before he was entrusted with this difficult task, had 
entirely disagreed as to his suitability. Hinzpeter, it seems 
from Stockmar’s observations, was of the opinion that 
future kings required first and foremost instruction in 
the virtue of resignation. Arts were considered of little 
importance ; a ruler could be no more than a dilettante 
owing to lack of time, and dilettantism was to be dis- 
couraged. In spite of these formidable views, Hinzpeter 
was appointed. It seems that Vicky’s views on the educa- 
tion of her eldest son were as much warped as her father’s 
had been on the education of his eldest son. But the 
Prince of Wales had all his life the example of parlia- 
mentary government before his eyes, while his nephew 
William grew up at a time when Bismarck did his very 
worst to corrupt the promising beginnings of represen- 
tative government in Prussia. 
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Both Vicky and Fritz were most anxious that their 
eldest boy should be prepared in the best possible way for 
his future calling. They appointed Hinzpeter in the hope 
that he would ensure that the boys, particularly William, 
would receive an education which would impart that 
feeling of duty which his parents considered the most 
essential qualification of Royal office. The governor set 
to work with all the energy at his command, and, in 
accordance with his Calvinistic convictions, tried above 
all to instil into his charges his own conception of the 
perfect character, of being able to remain unperturbed 
when forced to forgo any worldly pleasures. They were 
expected to go without the many little joys youth is so 
fond of. According to the Kaiser’s memoirs, the boys’ 
breakfast consisted of dry bread. When receiving visitors 
for tea, the two Princes had to offer them cakes, but 
refrain themselves from taking any. This was doubtless 
taking matters too far. 

Hinzpeter’s erudition was remarkable. In accordance 
with his time it was biased in favour of the classical lan- 
guages, which were consequently overstressed in the 
Kaiser’s education as well, producing, as may perhaps be 
stated with all due respect for the views of the nineteenth 
century, a slightly unreal atmosphere. But the tutor’s 
strength and weakness lay in his Calvinistic outlook. His 
reluctance to load his charges’ minds with dogmatic 
religion, his insistence on making the Bible the only basis 
- of his religious teaching were most beneficial ; on the 
other hand, however, his ascetic outlook was bound to 
create the desire in his disciples to go wild as soon as they 
were rid of their governor’s supervision. That the Kaiser 
later abandoned himself so fully to an officer’s life, as 
soon as he had escaped Hinzpeter’s rule, as well as his 
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burning ambition and his crazy desire to impress people, 
seem to point out that his tutor’s asceticism must have 
gone too far. 

The governor was pitiless when Willie had to be taught 
to ride. The useless left arm made this a most cruel task, 
since the boy had no feeling for balance. According to 
a memorandum written by Hinzpeter, which was not 
printed, but was at the Kaiser’s disposal when he wrote 
his memoirs, the tutor describes how he lifted the boy, 
then eight and a half years, again and again on to the 
horse, without stirrups, whenever he had been thrown ; 
oblivious of tears and requests he went on in his self- 
dictated task. In the end William became an accomplished 
horseman, but the question remains whether the price 
paid for it was not too high, whether the Spartan cruelty 
had not permanently warped the Prince’s mind. 

Hinzpeter, whose mind must have shown many, some- 
times strangely incoherent traits, had a strong social con- 
science, in opposition to his time, generally so comfortably 
oblivious of social problems. The two Princes were soon 
confronted with the social question. They were taught 
that there were ‘two nations’, a most necessary lesson, 
considering that Germany at the time was in the throes 
of the industrial revolution ; a lesson that did not fail to 
have its effect. 

The education of the two Princes was thus altogether 
very Spartan and ascetic. It has been dealt with here at 
some length, because Vicky’s educational régime has been 
frequently blamed. for her eldest son’s shortcomings, as 
well as for the almost unnatural hostility he was later to 
show towards his parents, particularly his mother. The 
Kaiser himself when writing his memoirs did not blame his 
mother unduly ; he is noticeably — and understandably 
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—reluctant on this point, but it must not be over- 
looked that a number of his contemporaries, especially 
Field-Marshal Waldersee and Dr. Emil Ludwig, had 
already in their memoirs and biographies done a great 
deal in defacing the Crown Princess’s character, before 
her son’s book was published. 

There is no doubt that a Victorian education, whether 
in Royal castle or in a suburban detached villa, was much 
harsher than education in later years and unmitigated by 
any psychological understanding. Vicky was a strict 
mother ; there is ample evidence of that. Even Putlitz, 
who is the least critical of her contemporaries, called her so 
(‘which is praiseworthy in so young a mother’), and he 
also noted that she had no time for taking an active part in 
her children’s education. It is possible that in this fact lies 
the explanation of the problem. An impersonal educa- 
tion, that is to say an education in which neither of the 
parents takes an active part, not perhaps so much by 
interfering, but by example and presence, must have 
grievous defects. The Princess herself had had a most 
happy childhood ; her mother was always there and her 
father, no matter what his other duties were, had always 
time to teach and to play with his children. He did more 
to develop Vicky’s intellect than anybody else. It cannot 
be unfair to assume that she should have had at least as 
much time for her children, as her parents had had for 
theirs. 

As a mother, the Crown Princess took after her parents 
only in one respect: she followed her father’s example 
and even outdid him by dealing too much in a theoretical 
way with the problem of education ; she approached it 
obviously too much in the abstract. A reliable governess, 
an erudite and well-recommended tutor, she considered 
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essential, but the part she herself had to play she over- 
looked. Even the death of her son Sigismund did not 
change that fully, though it improved matters. She was 
very active and did not allow herself much rest, but one 
might fairly state that to leave a few long political letters 
unwritten and to devote the time saved to her children 
instead would have been more natural. It is, of course, 
very doubtful how far the Kaiser’s memoirs can be con- 
sidered a reliable source. Yet one cannot help noticing 
how he stressed again and again talks and walks with his 
father, while nothing of a bond with his mother is men- 
tioned. It seems difficult to err, wilfully or otherwise, in 
such small details. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence whatever that 
Vicky ‘cherished in her heart a secret grudge against her 
misshapen son’,?s as that writer of historical fiction, Herr 
Emil Ludwig, asserts without a trace of evidence, basing 
his statement on fancy or imagination. She failed to par- 
ticipate for a time fully enough in her children’s lives, 
that nobody will deny, but it was a failure because she 
considered herself a politician and believed that she had 
more important things to do than ministering to the needs 
of her children, as long as she could be satisfied that they 
were in good hands. But they were not, though possibly 
they were in the best hands available. They could not 
replace the mother’s hands, and not to have realised this 
was her tragic mistake. Perhaps, apart from the possible 
better relations with her first-born son in later years, she 
might have been happier had she, when her children were 
young, devoted more time to them, and less to the improve- 
ment of mankind. Also the hostility shown to her in 
Prussia, particularly during the early years, had kept her 
preoccupied. 
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Vv 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71 was brought about 
by Bismarck. Nobody has any doubts on this question 
now, but then France appeared as the wanton aggressor ; 
the man who engendered that war at the time most 
convenient to his plans also succeeded in concealing the 
Prussian military preparations, and people throughout 
Europe expected a speedy French victory. It is understand- 
able that Vicky should have felt a good deal of anxiety 
when the war started ; Fritz would be on active service, 
the Rhineland, where her sister Alice lived, possibly 
threatened by invasion. Though why the Crown Princess 
too should have underrated Bismarck by assuming Prussia 
was not fully prepared, is hard to comprehend. 

British opinion was at first strongly pro-German. 
That was not enough for Germany ; they were not satisfied 
with British neutrality, they wanted active help and were 
dismayed when France was permitted to buy horses, coal 
and munitions in the United Kingdom. The people in 
Prussia were consequently looking for further reasons to 
find fault with England, and it came as a piece of welcome 
news when the Prussian Ambassador in London had got 
hold of the information that the Prince of Wales had, at 
a dinner at the French Embassy in London, expressed his 
hope that France would win the war. Of course a denial 
followed immediately, but it did not mitigate the well- 
known fact that the heir to the British throne was strongly 
pro-French in his views. Nobody in Germany had the 
fairness to point out that, to make up for it, Queen Vic- 
toria’s sympathies were entirely on the Prussian side. 
“May God protect our dear beloved Germany’, she wrote 
to the Queen of Prussia on July 20th, 1870.76 
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Throughout her life, Vicky was never as inconsequent 
in her thinking and so much swayed by her emotions as 
she was during the first few months of this war. She was 
frequently accused of influencing her husband ; yet such 
statements are proved entirely unfounded when we com- 
pare the attitude the Crown Princess took during the 
Franco-Prussian War with that of Fritz. He kept a diary 
then and his entries not only show that at all times he kept 
his head, but that his views were much more reasonable 
and sane than his wife’s. Her frequently frantic attitude, 
bordering sometimes on hysteria, did not, however, endear 
her to the Prussians ; she was made the scapegoat when- 
ever things took an unexpected turn. 

Vicky’s letters to her mother in those months show 
clearly how uncontrolled her feelings were. On July 16th 
— the day following the declaration of war — she wrote : 
“You must forgive me if my letter is rambling and inco- 
herent, for my head is completely gone — fright, agitation 
and sorrow have shaken my nerves very much... . You 
would pity me if you knew what my moral and mental 
suffering is to-day. . . . We are grateful indeed to Provi- 
dence that you are on the throne of England. . . . Bernstorff 
[the Prussian Ambassador in London] writes that Bertie 
has expressed . . . his hope that we should fare ill. . . . 
Perhaps it is exaggerated but of course it is a story related 
everywhere.’ 2”? Two days later she admitted: ‘It is a 
dreadful trial for us — enough to strike terror into stronger 
hearts than mine. . . . It seems all a horrid dream to me. 
Forgive my bad writing, my hand trembles so, and I 
cannot collect my thoughts. . . . The King and everyone 
are horrified at Bertie’s speech which is quoted every- 
where. I wish I might say it is not true. .. .” 

As Bismarck had expected, the national emergency 
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brought about by the war rallied all the smaller German 
states round Prussia. Fritz, who was to command the 
third German army, had mainly troops from South 
Germany under his command, an added reason for his 
wife’s Prussian arrogance and anxiety : ‘Fritz commands 
the South Germans. . . . It is a dreadful position for him, 
as the Bavarian and Swabian troops are so inefficient and 
undisciplined that they are of very little use — their leaders 
are more a hindrance than otherwise, but the King and 
the Generals could entrust this most difficult task to no 
one but Fritz. . . .” 29 

The Crown Prince returned home a day or two later 
to attend his youngest daughter’s christening. Even that 
event could not draw away Vicky’s thoughts from politics, 
for she goes on in her report on the ceremony: ‘... The 
feeling is general here that England would have it in her 
power to prevent this awful war . . . and that her neutrality 
afforded France advantages and us disadvantages. . . . God 
knows how it may all end. . . .’ 30 

Fritz left early next morning without saying farewell 
to his wife to spare her and himself the otherwise unavoid- 
able emotional outbreaks. “The thought was so kind, 
and yet I feel as if my heart would break... .’ 31 Now 
that the actual fighting had started, Vicky, in spite of her 
more than patriotic feelings, was once more considered as 
unreliable, as siding with the enemy : “I am looked upon 
with suspicious eyes, as England is supposed to lean to the 
other side. . .’.32 In spite of the hostility meted out to 
her, the Crown Princess was absolutely firm in her 
Prussian self-righteousness. She had quite forgotten that 
in the Danish war she had defended the Prussian bombard- 
ment of the town of Sgnderborg and protested sharply 
when the French acted in the same way : “The French have 
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begun the war in a very ugly way — bombarding an open 
town (Saarbriick)’.8: She also spoke of ‘their barbarous 
bombardment and burning of the inoffensive town of 
Saarbriicken’.s+ She was not in the least conscious of her 
inconsistency ; indeed one cannot help feeling her patent 
sincerity in both cases in spite of their contradictions, and 
there could be many similar instances quoted. They form 
part and parcel of Vicky’s character. 

Fritz was victorious in his first encounters with the 
French. At Weissenburg and Worth he defeated them, 
before the campaign had really started. Naturally his 
wife was exceedingly proud of him, without however 
retracting what she had said about the troops under his 
command, but he remained very modest in the face of 
his great success, writing in his diary: ‘. . . An extra- 
ordinary amount of praise has been lavished on me at 
home, far more than I deserve. But is it not a strange 
thing that I, who much preferred to earn recognition in 
works of peace, am called upon to win such blood-stained 
laurels? In time to come may the peaceful part of my 
efforts be all the more beneficent. . . .’ 35 But while the 
Prince was, as his diary showed, definitely not under his 
wife’s influence, Vicky was not under his either, much as 
she would have benefited by it; she could not help 
moralising, perhaps it was her father’s heritage: “Who 
would have thought . . . that the Emperor [Napoleon III] 
would take such an end! But how is the government to 
be carried on for the good of a nation, when there is such 
awful corruption and bribery amongst all the servants of 
State, for the Emperor has hardly a person about him, 
who is respectable. . . .’ 36 

In the exaltation following the German victories, 
Vicky even grew quite spiteful. In one of her letters to 
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Queen Victoria she added a message to the Prince of 
Wales: “Will you please give my love to all the dear 
Geschwister [German for brothers and sisters], in par- 
ticular Bertie and Alex. I am sure dear Bertie must envy 
Fritz who has such a trying, but such a useful life. I had 
rather him serve his country than sit by my side.’ 37 
Albert Edward, wiser than his sister, ignored the outburst. 
But it did not increase his love for Germany. 

The tendency to cheap moralising, inconsistent as it 
was with the Princess’ general character, reached its zenith 
after the battle of Sedan, when the Emperor had to sur- 
render together with an army of 120,000 men. Now her 
patriotism knew no bounds, not even those of good taste : 
“Such a downfall is a melancholy thing, but it is meant to 
teach us deep lessons. May we all learn what frivolity, 
conceit and immorality lead to !_ The French people have 
trusted in their own excellence, have completely deceived 
themselves. Where is their army? Where are their 
statesmen ? They despised and hated the Germans, whom 
they considered it quite lawful to insult. How they have 
been punished |’ 38 

Yet even those most patriotic though not always 
beautiful sentiments that must have been well known in 
Germany still did not improve Vicky’s position, as she 
was soon to see for herself. The German care for the 
wounded was apparently on the level which Florence 
Nightingale found in the British army at the time of the 
Crimean War. The Crown Princess, in her laudable 
attempts at making herself useful during the emergency, 
sought an outlet for her energies in improving the hospital 
services. She found, however, that all possible obstacles 
were placed in her way; in spite of the fact that the 
service needed a thorough reform. She tried to obtain 
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the King’s permission to set up a hospital at her own 
expense at Homburg, in the Taunus Hills, not too far 
from the French border. ‘In Berlin and Potsdam all her 
endeavours and offers of help in the matter of tending the 
sick were contemptuously rejected’,39 the Crown Prince 
wrote in his diary on August 23rd. Vicky’s ideas about 
nursing were diametrically opposed to those held by the 
authorities : ‘To overcome the prejudice of doctors and 
patients against fresh air is really impossible. . .’.° Neither 
did the doctors come up to her standards: “Dr. . . . and 
Dr. . . . are excellent — but the other doctors are really 
only mischievous, stupid, old things— many a poor 
wretch might have been saved if they had understood 
their work. . .’.41 

It was exactly that modern outlook, on which Vicky 
wanted to establish her hospital, which made it odious to 
many in high positions. Nevertheless, most people who 
had expert knowledge and opportunity to judge for them- 
selves were surprised at the Crown Princess’s aptitude 
and knowledge. ‘It is with intense joy that I learn from 
various sources that my wife’s presence in the hospitals 
at Homburg, Frankfort and in the Rhine province is 
properly appreciated, and also that officials and physicians 
declare that they are astonished at the wide range of her 
knowledge. Certainly I would have looked for nothing 
else, yet it is with unspeakable satisfaction that I hear the 
fact acknowledged, for it is high time my wife should win 
the grateful recognition she has long deserved . . .,’ # 
Fritz wrote in his diary on September 11th. He was 
sadly mistaken. The hospital which Vicky had estab- 
lished at Homburg and which she directed was too 
English for many people. Open windows, cleanliness, 
hygiene, all that seemed outlandish, that is English, in 
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the Prussia of 1870-71. Soon Vicky complained bitterly 
in a letter to her mother from Homburg : ‘Another thing 
also puts me out immensely, that the King after having 
approved my coming here, now is angry and wishes me 
to go back to Berlin, which I cannot do, as all the hospital 
arrangements depend on my being here. . . . I never make 
a plan that is not crossed by the King or Queen, and 
they invariably disapprove of what I do—it is very 
disheartening.’ 43 

The King’s hostility towards Vicky’s plans and actions 
was confirmed by Fritz, who noted in his diary for 
October sth : ‘It gives me infinite pleasure to hear in all 
quarters repeated expressions of the high respect my wife’s 
quiet but strong activity evokes. . . . I communicated to 
his Majesty much of what I learned, but without hearing 
a word of commendation in reply.’ Yet Vicky’s work 
was really important. After visiting some hospitals she 
reported to her mother : ‘. .. Some hospital arrangements 
were good, but very few, others tolerable and the rest 
wretched, dirty and ill managed. . . . One has many a 
painful impression... .’ 45 It would be wrong, however, 
to ascribe the hostility which the King and some people 
of influence showed towards Vicky’s attempts to improve 
and modernise the hospital service entirely to animosity 
against her personally. There was certainly animosity, 
but there was also a great deal of callousness about the 
fate of those who had lost the capacity to fight. 

Vicky, feeling frustrated in her activities which she had 
every reason to think important, and mistrusted in spite 
of her ardent patriotism, might have felt it necessary to 
reassure herself and so she expressed her admiration for 
the fatherland in a particularly enthusiastic eulogy on the 
Prussian way of life: ‘It is a great satisfaction to me to 
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see how Prussian Wesen [impossible to translate literally, 
roughly character], discipline, habits, etc., is now appre- 
ciated and seen in its true light, its superiority acknow- 
ledged with pleasure and pride’,*6 and in her irritation she 
added a spiteful reference to her brother, ‘What will Bertie 
and Alex say to all these marvellous events ?’ 47 

French resistance grew stronger, however, than was 
expected ; Napoleon’s removal had not brought an end 
to the war, as some people had anticipated in Germany. 
Paris was reached. by the German troops, but the city did 
not surrender. The ensuing disappointment in Germany 
led to an intense irritation against Britain in general and 
Vicky in particular. Scapegoats were urgently required 
now that the series of initial victories had come to an 
end. Queen Victoria was convinced that basically British 
and German interests were thesame : “A powerful Germany 
can never be dangerous to England, but the very reverse’, 
she had stated in a memorandum on September gth, 1870 #8 
— but she could not stand the repeated attacks in the 
German press: “The very groundless and unjust feeling 
against England in Germany is beginning to arouse great 
indignation here . . .’, she told her friend Queen Augusta 
of Prussia on November 17th, 1870.49 Vicky was in a 
very unhappy position in the face of this anti-British 
feeling. Although any remark she had to hear was fully 
repaid in the same coin, she felt unhappy and dejected 
about it : ‘The irritation against England is still very great 
and people are very ungracious to all English. . . . It makes 
me very unhappy. I cannot help getting violent on the 
subject, and, when I hear disparaging remarks made, 
giving them back with a vehemence not altogether wise. 
It makes me feel spiteful and savage and upsets me alto- 
gether. . . .’ 5° 
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Vicky was not only upset ; the whole mood of aggress- 
ive nationalism in Germany impressed itself sufficiently 
upon her mind to reduce her own nationalist and patriotic 
feelings to manageable and reasonable dimensions. Out- 
breaks like those in the early stages of the war became 
rare and it seems that her husband’s calming influence 
made itself felt. It was not that she gave up being a Ger- 
man nationalist, but she became less blatant, less clamour- 
ing in its profession. 


VI 


Whether aggressively nationalist or more quietly so, 
Vicky was continually disliked and distrusted in Germany, 
and Bismarck made the best use of the prevailing ill feeling 
towards England to work up popular indignation against 
the Crown Princess. The pace of the war against France 
was slowing down ; according to Bismarck’s reasoning 
it was due to Vicky’s influence on Fritz. Moreover, 
Blumenthal, Fritz’s Chief of Staff, was married to an 
Englishwoman and so was another staff officer of high 
rank, Gottberg. It was a perfect Anglo-Saxon conspiracy 
against poor Germany. What could be easier than to get 
certain gullible circles to lap up this and any other ugly 
rumour that came their way? But the matter went nearly 
out of hand when it came to the question of the shelling 
of Paris. 

The German armies had reached the outskirts of Paris 
when the fighting spirit of France awoke. Consequently 
when the German armies laid siege to Paris, the city was 
not surrendered as expected. On the contrary, despite all 
hardships they had to bear, the Parisians went on doggedly, 
although it soon became obvious that the imperial govern- 
ment had not laid in sufficient provisions. In Germany 
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the public mood changed quickly. The Germans had 
been used to daily victory reports ; these stopped now. 
When Paris had withstood the siege for a few weeks, 
public opinion in Germany demanded energetic action — 
the shelling of the city. Sublimely unaware of the military 
situation, German philistines, who had hated that French 
Sodom from time immemorial, demanded its extirpation 
by all means, regardless of the civilian population amassed 
there. Fritz and other military commanders, such as 
Moltke, the King’s Chief of Staff, did not consider the 
bombardment of Paris a step that would bring about an 
early surrender, but one that would excite the whole of 
France to utmost resistance. Soon the populace in Ger- 
many was convinced that Queen Victoria, through the 
medium of Vicky, prevented the shelling of Paris and that 
Fritz, being entirely under his wife’s influence, used his 
position to carry out her wishes. The Crown Prince was 
fully aware of what was going on. He noted in his diary 
on November 28th : ‘Apparently it is becoming a perfect 
mania in Berlin to demand the bombarding of Paris, and 
I also hear that Countess Bismarck-Schoenhausen points 
me out to all and sundry as more particularly the guilty 
cause of its postponement. And she is quite right... . I 
do not wish fire to be opened till . . . the necessary ammu- 
nition . . . for an effective uninterrupted bombardment is 
there on the spot... .’ 5! A fortnight later the news had 
reached him that Vicky was traduced at home for his 
opinions and actions: ‘In Berlin it is the order of the 
day to vilify my wife as being mainly responsible for the 
postponement of the bombardment of Paris and to accuse 
her of acting under the direction of the Queen of England; 
Countess Bismarck-Schoenhausen and the Countess Amelie 
Doenhoff, a lady of the Court of the Dowager Queen 
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Elisabeth, have repeated the scandal quite openly. But 
who in Berlin can judge what is best to do before Paris ? 
Did we by any chance consult these wiseacres about 
Weissenburg, Woerth, and Sedan ? . . . I should like these 
experts to come along here . . . and show whether they 
understand the job better than we do!’ 52 

The whole campaign of base calumny was Bismarck’s 
work, but Vicky was too busy, with hospital duties and 
other responsibilities, daily letters to Fritz and her mother, 
to be aware of it. Yet it showed the full baseness of Bis- 
marck’s attempts to incite public feelings against the 
woman he hated so much; not perhaps so much as a 
person, but as a personification of Great Britain, its par- 
liamentary system and liberal government. In January 
1871 Britain wanted to send a boat up the Seine to Paris 
to evacuate the British residents from the invested city. 
When Bismarck heard of that, he told one of his favourite 
jackals, a hack writer by the name of Busch: ‘They 
merely want to ascertain if we have laid down torpedoes 
[probably he meant mines] and then to let the French 
ships follow them. What swine! They are full of 
vexation and envy because we fought great battles here — 
and won them. They cannot bear to think that shabby 
little Prussia should prosper so. . . . This is the view taken 
by all upper classes in England. . . . The Crown Princess 
is herself an incarnation of this way of thinking. She is 
full of her own great condescension in marrying into our 
country. I remember her once telling me that two or 
three merchant families in Liverpool had more silver-plate 
than the entire Prussian nobility. “Yes,” I replied, “that 
is possibly true, your Royal Highness, but we value our- 
selves for other things besides silver.””’ 53 

The same Busch noted a little earlier that another of 
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Bismarck’s creatures, Bucher, had told him ‘that the 
Queen [Augusta] and the Crown Princess had become 
very unpopular, owing to their intervention on behalf 
of Paris ; and that the Princess, in the course of a conver- 
sation . . . struck the table and exclaimed, “‘For all that, 
Paris shall not be bombarded !””’ 5+ Moreover, it became 
subsequently well known that Bismarck frequently with- 
held political news from the Crown Prince because he 
did not want him to communicate it to Vicky. It would 
be interesting to know whether Bismarck was really so 
engrossed in fabricating his calumnies that he believed 
them himself. 

In fact, though Vicky deplored the bombardment of 
Paris, when it did start she thought it necessary. Writing 
to her mother on January 7th, 1871, she stated: ‘The 
bombardment of Paris is a grievous necessity and felt to 
be so by everyone engaged in it . . .’;55 and four days 
later: ‘The bombardment is too dreadful to be thought of, 
and yet I know it cannot be helped. . .’.56 Later again she 
commented, “I think the protest of the French against the 
bombardment foolish and undignified. . .’.s7 Bismarck 
must have known of these convictions ; nevertheless his 
persistent campaign of calumny continued. 

Although so frequently snubbed and discouraged, the 
Crown Princess went on with her Samaritan work in the 
hospitals. According to a report by Professor Schillbach, 
a consulting surgeon, the results achieved at Homburg 
were better than in any other hospital under his super- 
vision. She had no easy task: ‘I go to the hospitals 
every day,’ she told her mother, ‘what an effort it costs 
me I cannot tell you, as I have nothing to do in them 
and I see how badly managed they are without being able 
to improve them. The stifling atmosphere is enough to 
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knock one down — and the dirt too repulsive — but the 
managing ladies seem quite satisfied — the poor victims 
are so touchingly contented, patient and grateful in their 
untold sufferings !’ 5* In spite of the mismanagement in 
many hospitals and her personal success at Homburg, or 
perhaps just because of the latter, Germany made no use 
of Vicky’s talents ; she was suspect and so were her ideas. 

Fritz’s absence, as well as the King’s, on active service 
naturally brought Vicky into closer communication with 
Queen Augusta, her mother-in-law. But that did not 
improve their relationship ; in a letter to her mother, 
when her loneliness caused her to mention matters about 
which she was usually silent, Vicky wrote: ‘You say 
you are glad that my Mama-in-law and I get on well 
together. The wretchedness of my life when we do not, 
you do not know. I am only glad when she will let me 
be on a comfortable footing with her. . . .’ 59 

Thus Vicky lived during the Franco-German War of 
1870-71, during the administration of Bismarck’s last dose 
of iron-and-blood tonic: her beloved husband on active 
service ; prevented from using her organising capacities 
fully ; on an uneasy footing with her mother-in-law ; 
maligned and slandered in the most methodical manner 
by the Crown’s first servant, unpopular with the people, 
who only saw her in the distorting light which was per- 
mitted by the Chancellor to be shed on her. She had 
been married for thirteen years, which had been nearly 
all spent in Prussia. Yet she was still a stranger there and 
through her marriage had become a stranger in the land 
of her birth. She was at home only in the close com- 
panionship of her husband, sharing his life, his hopes, his 
dreams, his disappointments. They were hers as they 
were his. 
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Fritz now saw one of his dreams nearing fruition. The 
German Empire was created anew out of the bloodshed 
and the misery of the war. Vicky for once did not share 
fully her husband's elation ; as though she knew that the 
new Crown forged in the fires of war was not to bring 
them happiness. 
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I 


Tue German Revolution of 1848 had shown that the idea 
of unification had not yet gripped the majority of the 
German people, but by the early ’sixties there was hardly 
anyone of progressive ideas who was not convinced of its 
absolute necessity. Whatever degree of unification they 
desired they were one in their firm belief that the future 
German State was to be based on a form of representative 
government. Unification and constitution were two sides 
of the same ideal. 

Bismarck was fully aware of this when he became 
Minister President. He too wanted unification, but in 
his own way. To him it was only bearable when it 
served Prussian ends, when the new Germany would be an 
extended Prussia. He laid his plans accordingly — unifi- 
cation by iron and blood, and a sham parliament. A 
parliament which was in reality powerless would conceal 
naked absolutism and as such be welcome. Thus his 
conception of both unification and parliament was Ersatz. 
By sleight of hand, after the war of 1866 he had created 
the North German Confederation which everyone considered 
merely the first step to unification; this extension of 
Prussian influence over North Germany was accepted 
without too much questioning. Its constitution did not 
matter, it could easily be rectified when in a few years’ 
time the final steps were taken. 
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Bismarck had already given some account of his 
unbounded capacities in using foreign policy for his own 
ends, but nobody had believed that by bringing about 
war with France he would set the final act of unification 
in circumstances that would prevent the constitution from 
being improved. The German Reich that was re-created 
in the muddle and upheaval of the war with France was 
not the Reich that millions had dreamt of: it was Bis- 
marck’s dream, not theirs. They hoped to be able to 
improve later what was still imperfect, what fell so short 
of their expectations. Soon, however, all those dissatisfied 
with Bismarck’s Reich-Ersatz were to learn that they had 
been duped. The masses who had supported unification 
were taken in by what had been created, so that those 
German politicians who wanted the new German Reich 
to be more than an extension of Prussian power had to 
fight Bismarck’s iron determination with little popular 
support. To the many it appeared that iron and blood, 
that is, the army, had brought about unification, and not 
the exertions of politicians. Bismarck had won. 

In 1870 this could not be foreseen. In spite of all 
differences in the past Fritz felt that he and Bismarck were 
bent on the same task and that they could join forces 
in their efforts to bring about unification. Fritz had 
under his command mainly troops from South Germany, 
from states outside the North German Confederation. His 
personality impressed itself upon these men ; they saw in 
him a man they could trust, a man whom they wanted as 
their future Emperor. It is doubtlessly true to say that 
the winning personality of the Crown Prince was essential 
in bringing about the unification of Germany. 

Vicky mentioned the subject very little in her letters. 
She seems to have been so much concerned with her fears 
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for Prussia and the course of the war that unification had 
to take second place. Even when she mentioned it at all 
it was not with any of the fervour she showed for Prussia. 
On September 7th, after the victory at Sedan, she wrote : 
‘The feeling of belonging to one great nation for the first 
time obliterates all feeling of north, south, high and low 
. . . this I must say is very delicious to experience — sim- 
plifies all things and gives a new impetus to all exertions — 
poor Germany, she has dearly bought her unity with the 
blood of her sons’. No word about her father who had 
held that unity so dear all his life. It may well be that she 
knew less than her husband of what went on in the sphere 
of higher politics, but many of the political happenings 
must have been known to her, since some, such as parlia- 
liamentary debates, were common knowledge. It is inex- 
plicable that Vicky, usually so alert in political matters, 
remained so heedless of the mighty movement that was 
going through Germany. If she was aware it is equally 
difficult to explain why she did not convey her sentiments 
and. observations more frequently and in stronger words 
to her mother. It seems that in spite of her interest in 
politics she had not the gift of discernment, she could not 
always discriminate between vital and trivial matters, and 
followed too many lines of thought to concentrate on 
what was really important. 

Not so Fritz. Almost every entry in his diary dealing 
with the problem of unification contains a reference to the 
Prince Consort. Indeed it is touching to note how much 
Albert’s words must have meant to the serious young man 
who had at one time come to Balmoral. It would not 
be too much to say that his father-in-law’s convictions 
influenced Fritz almost as much as they influenced Queen 
Victoria. On October 24th he noted: ‘Just now I must 
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think a great deal of the plans my late father-in-law as 
also the late King [Leopold I] of the Belgians in co- 
operation with old Baron Stockmar entertained for a 
united Germany. . . . May God grant that in accordance 
with those men’s conception a free German Imperial 
State would be founded that in the true sense of the word 
should go forward at the forefront of civilisation and be 
in a position to develop and bring to bear all noble ideas 
of the modern world, so that through Germany the world 
should be humanised, manners ennobled and people 
diverted from those frivolous French tendencies.’* These 
lines, including the reference to French frivolity, could 
mutatis mutandis have been written by Albert. A few 
weeks later he wrote: ‘Only for the evening of his life 
will my father probably enjoy its [the new Reich’s] 
honours ; but on me and mine devolves the task of setting 
our hands in true German fashion to the completion of 
the mighty office, and that on principles in accordance 
with the times and free from prejudice’.s It is character- 
istic of Fritz that he saw the unification of Germany as a 
source of new responsibilities and new duties for himself 
and his family, and we are left to wonder why Vicky, 
always ready to find new activities, did not feel the 
same. 

On December 14th, the anniversary of Albert’s death, 
Fritz, his mind full of the exciting prospects of the New 
Reich, wrote : ‘My thoughts were busied today in a very 
vivid way with my beloved, never-to-be-forgotten father- 
in-law, who this day nine years ago was taken from us... 
he first of all should have lived to experience the restora- 
tion of the Empire, whose realisation so often was the 
subject of his talks with me. . . . What a great mind like 
that of the departed wished and worked for can only 
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gradually come to maturity; his blessing will not fail to 
be upon the growth of the new Empire.’ ¢ 

While for many years Bismarck has been considered 
the man to whom the second German Empire owed its 
existence, the rdle played by the Crown Prince has been 
overlooked. But if history is tardy in its recognition of 
Fritz’s merits there is no reason why Vicky should for a time 
have been so too. She was so proud of his military exploits, 
yet there is no word in her letters which shows that she 
appreciated then what her husband was doing in creating 
an Imperial crown which would one day be set on her head. 

This omission again gives the lie to the so frequently 
expressed view that Fritz was dominated by his wife, that 
her ideas formed the backbone of his opinions. On the 
contrary, he was much the better and more far-seeing 
politician. Certainly he was less immediately responsive 
to new ideas, but he showed much greater powers of 
reflection. 


II 


The new Empire was formally proclaimed at Versailles on 
January 18th, 1871. William I was now German Emperor 
as well as King of Prussia. The first to pay homage to 
him was his son Fritz, who was so much moved that he 
cried openly notwithstanding his field-marshal’s uniform. 
Again we look in vain in Vicky’s letters for a word show- 
ing her taking part in her husband’s emotions. Days 
later, when her new title was known, she telegraphed it 
to her mother, to follow it up with a letter next day, when 
she mentioned the new Reich, though even now with 
reserve : ‘We are called Kaiserliche und Kénigliche Hoheit 
Kronprinz des deutschen Reiches und von Preussen. 
[Imperial and Royal Highness Crown Prince of the 
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German Reich and of Prussia.] The King is called 
Deutscher Kaiser, Koenig von Preussen. . . . 1 am always 
spoken to as Imperial Highness (I own I liked the other 
better), but as it reminds one of the great political fact 
of Germany’s now being gathered under one head, I am 
proud to bear this title. . . .’s 

The war dragged on, Paris still resisted after the Ger- 
man Empire had been proclaimed. Though talks between 
Bismarck and French representatives were going on, 
German conditions were hard and resisted by the French ; 
when they became known, public opinion in Britain, 
exasperated by the bombardment of Paris, turned against 
Germany. German newspapers had continued almost 
without any respite to attack British neutrality. Fritz, 
writing to Queen Victoria early in January 1871, had 
shown great understanding for the difficulty of the situa- 
tion: ‘That we Germans are losing hold of sympathies 
in England I have already observed for a long time with 
grief and this will go on increasingly till Paris falls, especi- 
ally as the bombardment of the forts is now to begin. I 
do not know what could happen to overcome this unfor- 
tunate turn . . . because at all times the conquered are the 
receivers of sympathy . . . and the German papers are 
always pouring oil on the fire... .’© Of course, he was 
away from Berlin, where Vicky, disliked whatever hap- 
pened, had to face the music alone. She told her mother 
early in February: ‘... Alas, it is true that the excitement 
against England is very great just at the moment. It was 
not so a fortnight ago, but now people are frantic at the 
anti-German feeling in England. . . . How I suffer from 
all this I cannot say, as of course I cannot hear a word said 
against England — and I give it back (I fear not always 
gently) when I hear sharp words. . . .’7 
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All the time she was hoping for peace. The sufferings 
to be borne by both sides lay heavy on her. Again and 
again she states her great desire for an end to hostilities : 
“Blessed will the day be when we have peace — and all 
man’s ingenuity, all the powers of head, heart and hands 
can be devoted to efface the sad trace of all these horrors ! 
I am sure much can be done, and that is at this sad time 
the thought from which I derive most comfort. . . .’ 8 
She was more sensitive to the human sufferings brought 
about by the war than were most of her contemporaries, 
and her pity went out for friend and foe alike. When she 
visited hospitals she visited Frenchmen just as frequently 
as German wounded, and by being able to speak to the 
defeated in their language did a great deal to help them. 
Considering how poorly wounded. Germans were looked 
after, we can well imagine the kind of care wounded 
prisoners of war must have found. This pity for the 
victims showed the Crown Princess in her best light : 
“Yesterday I was told of five unlucky wretches whose 
feet were frozen on the railway and who will have to 
have their feet taken off. All these horrors make me too 
miserable, the thought of what so many poor unfortunate 
human beings have to endure haunts me day and night.’ » 


III 


War or peace, domestic responsibilities went on. Soon 
after the proclamation of the Empire little Willie cele- 
brated his birthday. Both his parents were particularly 
thoughtful on that occasion. Both felt the heavy respon- 
sibility more than usual; to educate a future King and 
Emperor was no easy task. Fritz wrote in his diary: ‘To- 
day is Wilhelm’s thirteenth birthday. May he become 
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a good, upright, just and true man, who delights in all 
that is good and beautiful, a real German, who will one 
day learn to advance further in the paths laid down 
by his grandfather and father for our great Fatherland, 
working without prejudice for the true benefit of the 
country. Thank God there is between him and us, his 
parents, a simple natural and cordial relation, to preserve 
which is our constant endeavour. . . . God grant that we 
may guard him ‘suitably against whatever is base, petty, 
trivial. . . .’ 10 

Willie’s birthday could not deflect Vicky from express- 
ing her burning desire for peace : ‘This wish or passionate 
prayer of two whole nations must be granted — it would 
be a disappointment too dreadful to bear, if peace did 
not come. ..’.'* But the main subject of the letter to 
Queen Victoria was of course Willie’s anniversary. We 
learn that the birthday of an Imperial Prince could be 
very modest indeed. ‘I had arranged a little surprise for 
him and the others, allowing them to go tc the Schauspiel- 
haus [playhouse] and see a Panorama, which amused them 
very much.’ This letter shows also the great concern 
the Crown Princess felt about her eldest son’s useless arm 
and his development generally. For the first time we 
feel a certain note of anxiety creeping in, in spite of the 
outwardly expressed confidence of the letter: “I am sure 
you would be pleased with Willie if you were to see him 
—he has Bertie’s pleasant amiable ways —and can be 
very winning. He is not possessed of brilliant abilities, 
nor of any strength of character or talents, but he is a 
dear boy, and I hope and trust will grow up a useful man. 
He has an excellent tutor, I never saw or knew a better. 

. I watch over . . . each detail, even the minutest, of 
his education, as his Papa never had time. . . . 1am happy 
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to say that between him and me there is a bond of love 
and confidence. . . . He has very strong health and would 
be a very pretty boy were it not for that wretched unhappy 
arm which shows more and more, spoils his face (for it is 
on one side), his carriage, walk and figure, makes him 
awkward in all his movements and gives him a feeling 
of shyness, as he feels his complete dependence. . . . It is 
a great additional difficulty in his education, and is not 
without its effect on his character. To me it remains an 
inexpressible source of sorrow! .. .” 3 

Queen Victoria had been very fond of lie eldest grand- 
son as a baby, and her interest did not in the least diminish 
as he grew up. Unfortunately not all letters exchanged 
between the Queen and her eldest daughter are available, 
but we can surmise that the discussion of Willie’s educa- 
tion went on because Queen Victoria, on February 11th, 
wrote to her daughter, referring to a letter not yet printed : 

‘I will finish to-day and wish just to touch on your 
observations and hopes respecting Willie. The vehemence 
with which you speak of “the horror of low company” 
would make it appear as though I had advocated it ! 
What I meant is: that the Princes and Princesses should 
be thoroughly kind, menschlich [human] should not feel 
that they were of a different flesh and blood to the poor, 
the peasants and working classes and servants, and that 
going amongst them, as we always did and do, and as 
every respectable lady and gentleman does here — was 
of such immense benefit to the character of those who 
have to reign hereafter. . . . The Germans must be very 
different from the English and above all from the Scotch 
— if they are not fit to be visited in this way. But I fear 
they are from what dear Papa often said. . 

‘I am sure you watch over your dear boy with the greatest 
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care, but I often think too great care, too much constant watching, 
leads to the very dangers hereafter which one wishes to avoid. 
[Author’s italics. } 

‘It is a terrible difficulty and a terrible trial to be a 
Prince. No one having the courage to tell them the truth 
or accustom them to those rubs and knocks which are so 
necessary to boys and young men... .” 4 

Vicky did not relish the advice given by her mother. 
So her reply was a little cool : “I think in the main as you 
do — though I suppose I expressed myself differently. 
You wish the same result as I do... .’ 15 She did not like 
being lectured to, not even by her mother. 


IV 


Whatever demands the education of her children made 
upon the Crown Princess, politics soon took the forefront 
again as people continued abusing her. An armistice had 
been concluded in January, followed by a peace treaty 
signed at Frankfort on February 26th. The conditions 
were very harsh indeed, the cession of Alsace and a large 
part of Lorraine, as well as the payment of an indemnity 
of £200 million. Both Fritz and his wife were in favour 
of severe punishment for France, though they did not go 
quite as far as public opinion in Germany. In Britain 
these conditions were sharply criticised and aroused great 
indignation. Whatever happened in the political field, 
Vicky had to bear the blame for it. On March 4th she 
wrote to her mother : 

‘I am sure it must give you . . . pain to think of the 
animosity growing in England against Germany. . . . It 
makes your position often trying . . . but I can understand 
what that position is; you must not in any way allow 
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yourself to be separated from your own people — the 
first people in the world . . . it is every day more my 
conviction. How much I have suffered from the feelings 
between the two nations I cannot say! How at times 
unkindly and unjustly I have been used! And how many 
tears I have shed |! But one must learn to look at things 
philosophically. . . . Kind acts and words and the rightly 
expressed sentiments of sensible men, reproduce the feel- 
ings which ought to exist between Germany and England. 
Count Bismarck is not eternal, he will be as quickly for- 
gotten as the poor Emperor Napoleon, who is now 
scarcely remembered. . . .’ 

Vicky never followed her own advice to look at things 
philosophically. Her life would have been much easier 
had she been able to act in accordance with her own words. 
Nor did she show any real understanding of the political 
conditions by assuming that Bismarck would be soon 
forgotten. How could she have overlooked that now, 
after the victorious war, after having so obviously brought 
about the unification of Germany, acquired two new 
provinces and a rain of money, Bismarck was at the height 
of his power? She still underrated him grievously ; she 
was too often impulsive, too much thinking and acting 
on the spur of the moment to bring her intelligence to 
bear on problems that she tried to solve. 

Victorious Germany was at the time easily the strongest 
power in Europe, but the hostility towards Great Britain 
in general and Vicky in particular went on. This be- 
haviour might be interpreted as a sort of nation-wide in- 
feriority complex, which was possibly comprehensible as 
long as Prussia was a Great Power by courtesy only, but it 
had no longer any justification. Fritz was at this time very 
popular, having been one of the military leaders to whom 
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the success of the war was due, and both he and the 
Emperor as well as the other generals were received with 
great rejoicings by the Berliners on their return from 
France. Vicky, however, had little, if any, share in the 
popular esteem, and still less so when in the summer of 
1871 she went to London with her husband and her two 
eldest boys in answer to an invitation, or rather a summons, 
from her mother. They stayed at the German Embassy 
at first, but even this did not help to alleviate feelings in 
Germany. 

From the family point of view the visit was a complete 
success. Fritz only stayed for ten days, but the Princess 
and the boys, who after his departure moved first to 
Osborne and later to Balmoral, remained for nearly two 
months. It led to a reconciliation between Vicky and the 
Prince of Wales, as Queen Victoria had foreseen. Fritz 
too was soon again on excellent terms with his brother- 
in-law. Bertie might at first have felt a little sore at the 
thought of Fritz having led hostile troops into his beloved 
Paris, and his sister in her letters had certainly been petty 
and spiteful in some of her remarks. Moreover, both had 
been in favour of the harsh treatment meted out to France. 
But they could all agree that Bismarck, whom Fritz con- 
sidered ‘omnipotent’, was a menace to the future. But 
when Fritz would be Emperor, the course of German 
politics would be radically altered. In those family talks 
the basis was laid for the cordial understanding and per- 
manently good relationship between Vicky and her 
brother that was to be a great help to her in later, difficult 
times, precisely what Queen Victoria had trusted her 
invitation would bring about. It was a great success for 
her matriarchal insistence. 

Fritz later returned to Osborne and there one day had 
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a long talk with his mother-in-law, of which she entered 
in her diary: *. . . Met good Fritz and talked to him of 
the war. He is so fair, kind and good and has the intensest 
horror of Bismarck, says he is no doubt energetic and 
clever, but bad unprincipled and all-powerful ; . . . which 
Fritz’s father does not like, but still cannot help. . . . That 
he felt they were living on a volcano, and that he should 
not be surprised if Bismarck some day tried to make war on 
England. This corroborates and justifies what many people 
here have said.’ 17 


Vv 


The first months and even years of the new German 
Empire brought necessarily a great deal of new legislation ; 
the legal conditions had to be changed to permit the 
development, economic and social, bound to follow upon 
unification. Naturally, much of that legislation had to 
be on liberal principles and aroused conservative opposi- 
tion, and Bismarck himself fell foul of his former friends. 
But he never became a Liberal. In all matters of import- 
ance he stoutly resisted the suggestions made by his new 
friends, the moderate Liberals — the former intransigent 
Progressive Party had split into a moderate wing which 
collaborated with Bismarck, and a more radical wing. 

Fritz remained unimpressed by the fragments of liberal- 
ism which had to be introduced ; although most of the 
Crown Prince’s political friends were members of the 
party collaborating with the Chancellor, he saw more 
clearly than they did and went on distrusting Bismarck. 
Consequently his relations with the statesman tended to 
become worse as time went on. 

There were two good reasons for this. The foundation 
of the Empire had enormously increased the importance 
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of the Crown. The Chancellor, owing to the intricacies of 
the Constitution that had had to be accepted as a price 
for unification, was fully independent of Parliament. He 
could stay on in office, whether he enjoyed the confidence 
of the House or not ; but he was, on the other hand, fully 
dependent upon the Emperor’s pleasure and could be dis- 
missed like a thieving footman, even without a character. 
As long as William I continued as Emperor, such a fate 
was entirely unthinkable, but he was seventy-four ; how 
much longer could his reign last ? Fritz would not hesitate 
for a moment to dismiss him — this was quite clear to 
Bismarck. The Chancellor’s second reason for his violent 
disagreements with Fritz was to be found in his popularity. 
Fritz’s campaign in France had kindled the people’s imagi- 
nation ; in his appearance, with the full beard, his height, 
his manly bearing, he seemed the reincarnation in modern 
garb of some old Teutonic war leader, at a time when 
there was much idle talk of Teutonic habits and virtues. 
Moreover, a number of people, influential people at that, 
had come to the same conclusion as Bismarck, that is that 
the Emperor could not live for ever; but they differed 
from the Chancellor in that they thought it prudent to 
be on a good footing with the next Emperor as soon as 
possible, even before he ascended the throne. 

With all the ruthlessness he could muster — no negli- 
gible amount — Bismarck set to work to fight the Crown 
Prince. The Chancellor had a plan that was basically 
very simple : he had to increase his own popularity at all 
costs and to reduce that of his enemy, so that it would be 
a political impossibility to dismiss him should William 
die. In this he was unwittingly helped by the Crown 
Princess. Vicky’s unpopularity was greatly increased by 
her frequent habit of doing things of a kind and in a way 
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that hurt susceptibilities. Fritz could be a Liberal — he 
was a man, and a man could hold political views, it was 
the privilege of his sex: but Vicky was a woman, whose 
place, even as a Princess, was considered to be in the home, 
and not in public affairs. Many men, however liberal in 
their political views, became narrow conservatives where 
the relation of the sexes was concerned and resisted for all 
they were worth any steps towards the emancipation of 
women. There certainly were some progressively minded 
men, but those who were offended by the Crown Prin- 
cess’s share in public life were by far the majority, even 
among Liberals. Some rumours, spread judiciously by 
Bismarck and his henchmen, suggesting an English back- 
ground to the reforms Vicky wanted to bring about, 
sufficed to arouse public indignation. 

Vicky’s interest in education led her to take active 
steps in the founding of three schools to provide higher 
education for girls, two of which, the Victoria Lyceum 
and the Victoria Schule, bore her name for many years. 
These schools were greatly resented — what had been 
good enough as education for girls yesterday had to be 
still good enough today. Still more resentment was felt 
when an Englishwoman was appointed head mistress of 
the Lyceum. To the Crown Princess physical training 
and outdoor exercises were an essential part of education ; 
but the idea that girls were to show themselves, possibly 
not quite suitably dressed, in outdoor sports, was anathema 
to many people in Prussia, some of whom were otherwise 
prepared to support the Crown Prince against Bismarck. 

It was not only the problem of a general education for 
girls that attracted the Princess’s interest; her hospital 
experiences during the war turned her mind to a more 
specialised form of education, the training of nurses. She 
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was successful after a prolonged struggle in introducing a 
new scheme, and many years later it was admitted that 
this scheme of training had been most beneficial for the 
nursing profession in Germany, although at the time her 
interference in such matters was found shocking by many. 
In all her schemes Vicky found full support from Fritz : 
he was quite oblivious of the fact that by backing his 
wife’s outlandish and ‘unfeminine’ activities he was 
jeopardising his popularity to a great extent. Yet had 
he been aware of it, it would have made not the slightest 
difference in his attitude. 

In still another way the Crown Princess violated the 
feelings of her future subjects. She had not the slightest 
regard for the strict rules which determined invitations to 
functions at the former Royal, now Imperial, Court ; she 
invited people according to their personal capabilities and 
not in accordance with the number of their noble ancestors. 
Men of letters, artists, scientists, writers, all were invited 
to the New Palace, Vicky’s home, as long as they showed 
talent, or when they were interesting people, and many 
whose range of titled ancestors might have entitled them 
to an invitation found themselves without. It is difficult 
to comprehend now why this should have been resented 
by the general public, whose only share was in any case 
watching the arrival and departure of the carriages, but 
resented it was, and Fritz’s participation reduced his 
popularity too. 

Moreover, Vicky and Fritz were entirely free from 
religious prejudices — again Fritz was much forgiven 
while his wife’s attitude was criticised. It was a time when 
Bismarck, to increase his standing, had raised the question 
of Protestantism versus Catholicism, an ever-popular game 
in nineteenth-century Germany, and of the loyalty of 
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Catholics to the State. Both the Crown Prince and the 
Princess refused to dislike or distrust people solely because 
of their religious persuasions. 

While some of the schemes set afoot by the Princess 
were necessary, and others less immediately essential none 
the less beneficial in their results, she made the mistake 
so frequently made by well-meaning people, of believing 
that results would count and that she could “count upon 
the intelligence of the people ; that is the great power’. 18 
There was not enough intelligence to rely on; within 
a few years the Crown Prince’s popularity was on the 
wane, while Vicky still remained the Englinderin. The 
Imperial pair, together with so many people within and 
without Germany, believed that unification and a liberal 
facade had changed the country ; they were all grievously 
wrong. Certainly there had been many opportunities for 
changes and great prospects of a new Germany arising, 
but Bismarck prevented all. 


VI 


Her numerous activities did not in any way diminish 
Vicky’s domestic happiness. Her last child, a girl, was 
born in April 1872. Her marriage continued to be 
supremely happy, and she found time for the kind of home 
life she and her husband liked so much. When accom- 
panying him to Vienna in 1873 for the great Interna ional 
Exhibition, Vicky met the artist Angeli, at the time ‘the 
first portrait painter in Germany’. At her invitation he 
came to Potsdam, not only to paint her portrait, as he 
was ‘the only one who can replace Winterhalter’ 
(Queen Victoria’s favourite painter), but also to super- 
vise the Princess’s artistic efforts. His success as a teacher 
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was so great that even Fritz took up drawing in charcoal. 
It seems that the Crown Prince had no natural outlet for 
his activity ; it was the difficulty under which a Prince in 
his position usually labours ; and we may also assume that 
this inactivity had its effects on Vicky — perhaps even more 
so as she was so highly strung, so anxious to make herself 
useful. Not only did the Emperor, in spite of his age, 
continue to be hale and hearty — that surely must have 
given every satisfaction to a good son, as Fritz undoubtedly 
was — but the difference in the conception of the kind of 
policy to be adopted between the Crown Prince and his 
father rasta. made it impossible for him to give 
more merely representative services to hi 
for the time belli : mbt 
The political stand which the Crown Princess took in 
those years is very fully expressed in her letter to Queen 
Victoria on October 4th, 1873. The Princess had had 
time to reflect upon the changes brought about by German 
unification and the war: ‘... You know what I think of 
Bismarck’s ways of bringing about things, how I hate what 
is unscrupulous, violent, dishonest, unfair, etc., and that 
I do not worship success, or think military laurels the most 
desirable thing on earth, but there is much to be said on 
both sides! . . . The Entwickelung [development] of 
Germany had not taken place in the way I fondly hoped 
it would and there are many measures which I cannot 
admire or approve of — but I firmly believe that what 
has been done, has been done for the good of Germany, 
and of Europe. . . . Annexations are cruel and painful 
things. . . . The right of conquest is a very hard one. God 
knows that IJ am not one who admires it, but it has been 
OFTEN of the greatest use. England’s Empire over the 
East is the best example of it... . Iam more attached to 
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the cause of liberty than any other, and I do believe that 
the events of ’66 and ’70-’71 are a step in that direction, 
in spire of those who brought them about. . . .” 2° 

In other words the Crown Princess, though she did 
not approve entirely of iron and blood, was nevertheless 
quite willing to enjoy the outcome. Even so she never 
placated Bismarck: he remained her bitter enemy. In 
March 1873 Lady Emily Russell, wife of the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, told Queen Victoria : ‘My husband 
fears that Prince Bismarck will seek to make the position 
of the Crown Princess with the public a very difficult one, 
in order to have his own way about the unification of 
Germany’?! 

Fritz did not agree with Vicky. On December 31st, 
1870, he had entered in his diary, “Bismarck has made us 
great and powerful, but he has robbed us of our friends, 
the sympathies of the world and — our clear conscience’. 
There was thus a sufficiently marked difference between 
his and Vicky’s conception of the régime Bismarck to 
prove once more, if such proof were indeed needed, that 
his views were not determined or even influenced by his 
wife. But their views agreed sufficiently to make it hard 
for them to look on passively while Bismarck moulded 
Germany more and more in accordance with his own 
ideas. 

So it is understandable that the Crown Prince and 
Princess spent a great deal of their time with Queen 
Victoria. In July 1874 they again stayed at the German 
Embassy. The German policy towards France had in the 
recent past been frequently attacked in The Times, but 
now with the prospect that the Crown Prince’s accession 
would not be much longer delayed the newspaper looked 
forward to a time when the kind of policy he would carry 
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out would make real friendship between Britain and 
Germany possible. 

In August 1874 Prince William was confirmed, and 
Queen Victoria sent the Prince of Wales to represent her 
at the ceremony. For Vicky it was not only a day of 
meditation about her eldest son’s character and future, 
but about her own life as well. The young Prince had 
already a sufficient feeling of his own importance and 
sufficient bearing in public to make his mother proud. 
She told Queen Victoria: “William behaved very well, 
and was not at all either shy or upset — and showed the 
greatest sang-froid. . . . As you like to hear little details I 
will add that I was in black with a white crepilessa bonnet, 
and Willy in uniform. Sometimes I feel too young for 
a mother of a son already confirmed and then at times so 
old! . . . Today is a sort of break-up — in two days the 
boys leave us for school where they will stay three years — 
only returning for the holidays — then Willy will go into 
the army and Henry to a naval school! I feel giving 
them up like this very much !’ 23 

The Prince’s confirmation was a day of satisfaction to 
his tutor Hinzpeter, and Vicky asked the Royal grand- 
mother for ‘a mark of encouragement’ ‘such as few words 
written, and a print of yourself, for him’. 

Vicky, when describing Willie’s confirmation, imparts 
to her mother her own mood, ‘too young’ to be the 
mother of a big boy, and yet at times “so old’. She was 
very young still in many ways, impulsive, naive, optimistic 
in spite of many rebuffs; and old, when one considers 
what she had seen and experienced in her thirty-four 
years. Her character is not easily interpreted now, and 
it must have baffled those of her contemporaries who 
attempted it; but few did. It is a peculiar fact that they 
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were either greatly attracted by her personality or repelled. 
In 1874 it seemed not long before she would be German 
Empress and Queen of Prussia. She would be a colourful 
personality, intensely feminine, a graceful Consort to her 
husband when he would be Emperor, a splendid com- 
plement to his so outspoken masculine character and 


appearance. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Frustrated Years 


I 


Tue decade following the foundation of the German 
Empire was Bismarck’s era more than any other during 
his term of office. He had made Germany the first power 
in Europe and he dominated his Monarch. Throughout 
Germany there were Bismarck beer mugs, Bismarck seats 
in parks, Bismarck oaks and even Bismarck herrings. 
Against this man, his influence and popularity, the Crown 
Prince pitted his forces. He was handicapped by the 
prejudices surrounding the heir to the throne, by the cir- 
cumspection that tradition demands from the heir apparent, 
whereas the Chancellor had public opinion on his side. 
Most newspapers, the reptile press as they were sometimes 
called, were ready to print everything that he wished. 
Fritz was transparently honest, simple and sincere, as 
guileless as his opponent was crafty. 

The Prince was never a great writer, but in his war 
diary of 1870-71 he had laid down his creed a few days 
before the new Empire was founded : ‘I still hold fast 


today to the conviction that Germany, not by iron and _ 


blood, but by her just cause, could make moral conquests 
and that she can become united, free and strong’. 

The Crown Prince was burning for an opportunity to 
work — and so was Vicky. One feels that both were 
smarting under that show of representative duties which 
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Frustrated Years 


sometimes make the life of Royalty onerous and yet 
unsatisfying. What Vicky did in those years — her artistic 
achievements, her interest in charities and the education 
of her sex — was important to her, but we feel how she was 
still not expressing her full personality. We feel how 
Fritz was smarting to impress his convictions on the 
political life of Germany. Yet slowly they grew older 
as the days passed, the weeks, and the years, and slowly 
frustration crept in, tired them, made them see the problems 
out of focus. With them waited a number of people, 
inside and outside Germany, who had not been taken in 
by Bismarck’s success and who looked to the Crown Prince 
to set right what was wrong. As time went on they too 
grew tired, many falling by the wayside and making their 
peace with the all-powerful Chancellor. 

By 1874-75 France had overcome the worst results of 
her defeat in 1870, and had begun to reinforce her army. 
In Germany there was fear of French revenge and conse- 
quently suggestions of a preventive war were made in 
German papers. Whatever plans Bismarck might have 
had were thwarted by British diplomacy and by an auto- 
graph letter from Queen Victoria to Emperor William. 
Bismarck denied any bellicose intentions, but was loud 
in his protestations against ‘British petticoat policy’, by 
which he meant Queen Victoria, Empress Augusta, and 
first and foremost his enemy the Crown Princess. 

After the storm had subsided the Crown Prince saw 
the Chancellor. On June sth, 1875, Vicky wrote to her 
mother: ‘Fritz saw the great man yesterday. . . . He 
assured him that he sees no cause for alarm on the political 
horizon, that he had never wished for war nor intended 
it. . . . He could not imagine why England took up a 
position against us.... But to us... it is very sad... to 
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be made the object of universal distrust and suspicion, 
which we naturally are as long as Prince Bismarck remains 
the sole and omnipotent ruler of our destinies. His will alone 
is law here, and on his good or bad humour depend our 
chances of safety and peace. To the great majority of the 
Germans . . . this is a satisfactory state! He is . . . all- 
powerful. To me this state is simply intolerable and seems 
very dangerous | Germany wants rest, peace and quiet.’ ? 

Considering the Chancellor’s unique standing, Vicky’s 
position was extremely difficult. The flood of calumnies 
spread about her, more or less openly, influenced public 
opinion, never very favourable to the Englanderin, so 
that a number of German books on history even now 
immediately get out of focus when the person of the 
Crown Princess is discussed. 

Vicky was not alone in her suspicions of the German 
Chancellor. Queen Victoria used even stronger language 
in her reply to her daughter’s letter: ‘Bismarck is so 
overbearing, violent, grasping and unprincipled that no 
one can stand it, and all agreed that he was becoming like 
the first Napoleon whom Europe had to join in putting 
down. . . . Bismarck is a terrible man and he makes Ger- 
many greatly disliked ; indeed no one will stand the over- 
bearing insolent way in which he acts... .’3 And when 
the whole affair with France was over, Lord Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, stated to the Queen’s secretary, General 
Ponsonby : ‘Ido not feel at all sure that we have done with 
Bismarck, even for this year’. 


II 


The international situation in those years was highly com- 
plicated, particularly in the Near East. Turkey was at 
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that time still dominating vast tracts of the Balkan penin- 
sula ; but her rule was unmitigated by any modern idea 
while her military power was tottering. Russia saw here 
an Opportunity to increase her territory and sphere of 
influence and possibly even to realise her age-old ambition 
of seizing Constantinople. These events greatly upset 
British foreign policy. Disraeli, then Prime Minister, had 
just acquired for the country a considerable part of the 
shares of the Suez Canal and the Queen was about to 
assume the title of Empress of India ; the Prime Minister 
even thought of conferring upon one of the Royal Princes 
the title of Duke of Australia, and Queen Victoria ‘saw 
no objection to it’. All this makes it obvious how vital 
the question of who ruled the Eastern Mediterranean had 
become to Britain. It was unthinkable that Russia should 
occupy Constantinople and have the main artery of the 
British Empire at her mercy. To make things more com- 
plicated, Russia had an alliance with Germany, while 
Britain still stuck to “splendid isolation’. 

Unfortunately, Vicky was very gullible, particularly 
when excited. Queen Victoria, in a letter to Empress 
Augusta on May 2sth, 1875, had made a rather cryptic 
remark which can only be taken as referring to her eldest 
daughter, ‘Alice [her second daughter] . . . has grown so 
mature, so reasonable ; one can say anything to her, which 
is unfortunately not the case in another quarter !!’ s 
Bismarck, also a shrewd judge of character, could read 
Vicky much better than she could read him and he made 
the best use possible of her credulity. He was in a difficult 
position ; the Russian designs in the Balkan peninsula 
were greatly resented by Austria and he wanted to re- 
main on cordial terms with both countries; moreover, 
any increased Russian prestige would automatically have 
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weakened the German position in the partnership. Thus, 
any spoke in the Russian wheel would have been most wel- 
come and Bismarck hoped the British would supply it ; 
the Crown Princess was to serve as the lever to bring the 
United Kingdom into action. 

Vicky, as the Chancellor expected, forwarded faith- 
fully all his views and suggestions to Queen Victoria. It 
is impossible to find out what means Bismarck used to 
impart his ideas to the Princess, all the more since he spent 
a great deal of time away from Berlin at his country 
estate. He may thus have been more easily able to exercise 
his influence by intermediaries, who carried his sugges- 
tions to the unsuspecting Princess. 

In her excitement we find her making the most incred- 
ible propositions to her mother, at the same time asserting 
again and again how guileless the Chancellor had become. 
Only seventeen months after having railed against him, 
she finds his views ‘simple and honest’. But the height 
of folly — there is no other word for it — was reached, 
when the Princess, on July 11th, 1877, suggested to her 
mother that Britain should take Egypt. This was so 
transparently Bismarck’s idea — it would have brought 
England into a most serious conflict with France. It is 
hard to credit, even making all due allowance for her 
impulsiveness, that Vicky could have risen to the Chan- 
cellor’s bait so easily. She told the Queen : ‘The Oriental 
war is much talked of everywhere ; all lovers of England 
are so anxious that this opportunity should not pass by, 
of gaining a firm footing in Egypt ! It would be such an 
essential, wise useful thing. Perhaps you remember how 
pleased all who wish England well were, when the shares 
of the Suez Canal were bought. . . . I must say I devoutly 
hope and pray that Egypt may be ours, as I foresee so 
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much good from such a change. . . . I think England has 
a great mission there. . . . I think that some people in 
England think that Prince Bismarck has an arriére-pensée 
when he expressed his conviction that England ought to 
take Egypt. He has no other arriére-pensée, but that he 
considers a strong England of great use in Europe. . . .’ 6 

The Queen submitted the letter to her Prime Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield, who gave his opinion in a quite definite 
manner that would not have pleased Vicky: ‘It might 
have been dictated by Prince Bismarck. If the Queen of 
England wishes to undertake the government of Egypt, 
her Majesty does not require the suggestion, or permission, 
of Prince Bismarck. . . .27 Nor could Vicky have liked 
her mother’s reply which was rather sharp: ‘.. . I will 
now answer your letter . . . relative to Egypt, the proposal 
about which coming from you has indeed surprised me very 
much and seems to me Bismarck’s view. Neither Turkey 
or Egypt have done anything to offend us. Why should we 
make a wanton aggression, such as the taking of Egypt 
would be ? It is not our custom to annex countries (as it is 
in some others) unless we are obliged. . . . Prince Bismarck 
would probably like us to seize Egypt, as it would be a 
slap in the face of France. . . . It would be a most greedy 
action. I own I can’t for a moment understand your sug- 
gesting it. What we intend to do we shall do without 
Prince Bismarck’s permission. . . .’ 8 

Vicky was rather hurt by this retort and replied : ‘I 
am very sorry I was so misunderstood about Egypt. Of 
course I did not mean a “‘wanton aggression”. That 
English influence in the East should be stronger . . . seems 
to me desirable . . . and any distrust of Prince Bismarck 
(should he share this opinion) would not make me change 


>? 


my view... . 9 
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The Russo-Turkish War with its threat that Russian 
troops might occupy Constantinople naturally aroused the 
Crown Princess’s feelings to a high pitch. For a time 
the British government was divided in its views, with the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, against any intervention. 
Only after he had been replaced by Lord Salisbury was it 
possible to assert British views firmly. The initial oscilla- 
tions were almost unbearable for Vicky. Now she was 
just as much a Jingo as she had been a Pan-German a few 
years previously. In her letter to Queen Victoria of 
December 19th, 1877, she wrote : “As to politics, what can 
one say !.. . If England does not assert herself powerfully — 
she will do herself a harm which perhaps people living in 
happy England hardly can realize ! . . . How I do long for 
one good roar of the British Lion from the housetops and 
for the thunder of a British broadside.!_ God knows I have 
seen enough of war, to know how horrible, how wicked, 
how shocking it is and how worse than sinful those who 
bring it on without a reason, and plunge thousands into 
misery and despair ! But are not dignity, Honour and one’s 
reputation things for which a nation, like an individual, 
must be ready to sacrifice ease, wealth, and even blood 
and life itself! My experience... has led me to the firm 
conviction that England is far in advance of all other coun- 
tries in the scale of civilisation and progress, the only one 
that understands Liberty and possesses Liberty, the only 
one that understands true progress . . . the only really happy, 
the only really free, and, above all, the only really humane 
country. . . . Surely then for the good of us all, for the 
good of the world, and not only of Europe, England should 

assert herself, make herself listened to |’ 1 

While the intensity and sincerity of the Crown Prin- 

cess’s views is delightful, in spite, or perhaps just because 
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of her inconsistency and her impatience, it is not difficult 
to imagine that they must have been exasperating to her 
contemporaries. 

Throughout the conflict the Princess continued to pour 
forth her advice in the letters to her mother, whether it 
was wanted or not. The British fleet, she urged, should 
go to Constantinople, an armed force occupy Gallipoli ; 
in so doing, she only obeyed ‘her devoted and loyal 
British heart’. The pro-Russian attitude at the German 
Imperial Court greatly exasperated her: ‘I am per- 
petually in a pugilistic frame of mind, as I have to hear 
and read so much which is hardly bearable, because one 
cannot have the satisfaction of knocking somebody down, 
which would be such an intensive relief, and so very good 
for those who would be knocked down. ..’. (January 
30th, 1878.) ™ 


Ill 


There was, however, an event that interrupted Vicky’s 
preoccupation with the situation in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. In February 1878 her eldest daughter, Charlotte, 
was married to the hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen. 
Queen Victoria sent two of her sons, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught, to represent her. The former 
was very much impressed by his two eldest nephews and 
told the Queen: ‘Vicky and Fritz are most blooming. 
It is impossible to find two nicer boys than William and 
Henry, and they are continually with us... .’% The 
Crown Princess waxed very sentimental when her daugh- 
ter was married and Queen Victoria received a full descrip- 
tion of everything that happened, from the orange blossom 
in the bride’s hair to Vicky’s feelings when she left her 
daughter after having undressed her for the night.3 It 
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is hard to believe that the same woman could give such a 
tearful description of her daughter’s wedding, and could 
pour out page after page of high politics. And we can 
be sure her daughter was hardly safely away on her honey- 
moon before the Princess returned to her favourite subject. 

It was not only the Near East that demanded her 
attention. In the beginning of June 1878, when the Imperial 
pair was on a visit to Britain, two attempts were made on 
Emperor William’s life. The second time he was seriously 
wounded, and Fritz and Vicky left post-haste for Berlin, 
where the Crown Prince took over the office of Regent 
while his father was incapacitated. The Regency involved 
a great deal of work for Fritz, but gave him little, if any, 
opportunity of ruling in accordance with his ideas. Bis- 
marck was of course in full control and there could be 
no thought of a change of government. On the contrary, 
the Regent was forced to give his name to a number of 
acts which were not at all in accordance with his principles. 
Although no record of the impact of these experiences 
upon Vicky can be found in her letters, there can be no 
doubt that it must have been exasperating to both of them, 
to have so little power and yet to lend one’s name to 
things with which neither could have been in agreement. 
This was so when Fritz had to sign the death warrant for 
Hoedel who had made the first attempt upon the Em- 
peror’s life, though the Crown Prince was not only 
personally an opponent of capital punishment, but con- 
sidered Hoedel mentally defective. As Regent he had 
also to give in to Bismarck’s demand for a dissolution of 
Parliament ; the Crown Prince knew very well that it had 
no other purpose but to reduce the Liberal vote, since the 
two attempts had caused panic among the electors and 


Bismarck hoped, and events proved him right, that 
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elections at this juncture would result in an increased 
Conservative vote. 

The short period when the Crown Prince was per- 
mitted to stand at the helm of Germany, without however 
being permitted to change the course of the ship, had 
thrown into full relief the anomalous position of the heir 
to the throne. He was approaching his fiftieth year, a 
man at the height of his physical and mental powers, 
excluded from any share in determining the fate of the 
Reich. His father, the Emperor, nearly eighty-two, was 
of such strong health that he soon overcame the conse- 
quences of the attempts made on his life. Nor were his 
mental faculties impaired, but while in former years he 
had from time to time opposed the crafty schemes thought 
out by his Chancellor, of late the aged Monarch had lost 
all will-power and was as wax in Bismarck’s hands. 1878 
was a turning-point in the history of the second German 
Empire which Fritz had helped to create and which was 
so dear to him. Yet he had to watch idly how the Reich’s 
other founder, Bismarck, by turning away even from 
that mild form of Liberalism tolerated so far, was destroy- 
ing the foundations on which, in the Prince’s opinion, the 
Empire rested. 

German. nationalism in its initial stages was a growth 
in the soil of liberalism. Although that liberalism was 
very frequently overshadowed by the nationalism, a 
nucleus of liberal convictions remained and formed the 
background of all legislation. By 1878 the Reich was 
firmly ,established ; those reactionary circles which had 
at first opposed its foundation had become reconciled to 
it and tried hard to determine the course of its policy. 
The Chancellor was only too glad to part with the liberal 
politicians whom he had, so far, permitted to assist him. 
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To be a Liberal in Germany was soon to become an 
outcast. Fritz’s convictions, as much as Vicky’s, were 
firmly liberal. To see their creed outlawed, to be made 
the whipping boy for every shortcoming as soon became 
the fashion, without being able to do anything about it, 
more than anything else created that feeling of frustration 
that made Fritz prematurely tired and Vicky craving for 
an outlet for her abundant energies. 

There was no proper place for either of the Imperial 
pair. They had long ago grown weary of the emptiness 
of the functions they had to attend, while Bismarck tried 
his hardest to withhold any important secrets from the 
Prince. The Chancellor spent longer and longer periods 
away from Berlin at his country seat; the Emperor did 
not mind that the country was governed from Varzin or 
wherever Bismarck spent his time. But Fritz was more 
and more left out, even his membership of the Council of 
Ministers lost its importance with the first Minister, who 
dominated all policy, absent from the capital. 

Whatever Vicky’s shortcomings, she loved her husband 
dearly, and he was as fond of her as on the day when they 
exchanged their vows. It was only natural that his frustra- 
tion should be hers ; moreover, she had been trained by 
her father to be a queen one day, and now, though Imperial 
Highness, she was without influence, was disliked by many 
people with whom she had to consort, her views were 
even more disregarded than her husband’s. She was not 
young enough to resign herself to an unending period of 
waiting, not old enough to have given up ambition and 
wishes. Waiting not only distorted her views, making 
her restless and causing her to poke her nose into too 
many corners, it also distorted her picture in other people’s 
minds, it made it difficult to understand her and appreciate 
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simpler nature ; he could wear his air of frustration and 
waiting with a better grace than Vicky. But even his 
patience and his nerves were wearing thin. 


IV 


Only one thing was left to them. They were the parents 
of Germany’s future Emperor. Whenever it seemed in 
those years that should Fritz not be able to undo entirely 
the damage that Bismarck has done because he might be 
too old on coming to the throne and have not enough time 
left, they still believed for a time that in their eldest son 
William they had someone to continue the good work 
which his father had begun. 

Willie had been given the best education that both his 
parents thought possible. It is true, there appeared to be 
a certain firmness on his mother’s part, a lack of showing 
her maternal affection, and the whole education was 
planned on Spartan lines. But whatever the parental 
failures were, they had so far not disturbed the close 
relationship between mother and son. Both parents had 
pointed out the happy links between them and their first- 
born when giving their impressions on his thirteenth 
birthday. It was a heavy responsibility they felt on their 
shoulders. The boy had, at a most impressionable age, 
seen Bismarck’s blood-and-iron policy taking shape, but 
its pernicious consequences which were anticipated by 
both Fritz and Vicky were naturally hidden to the youth. 
The influence of the Berlin Court might even tend to 
increase the dangers of those impressions, and so Vicky 
succeeded in sending both Willie and Henry to Kassel to an 
ordinary grammar school, where they would live without 
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any privileges. It was a hard time for Vicky to be 
without them ; after the loss of her little boy Sigismund, 
who had died in 1866, her maternal instincts had asserted 
themselves and she was given to fussing about her children, 
though she never wavered, once a course of education had 
been mapped out. 

When William had passed his matriculation he was 
sent to the University at Bonn where his own father 
and his grandfather Prince Albert had imbibed their fill 
of German romanticism. Before Willie went to the 
Alma Mater he celebrated his eighteenth birthday and 
his coming of age in accordance with Hohenzollern law. 
His grandmother, Queen Victoria, wanted to give him 
the Order of the Bath, but Willie wanted the Garter. 
Afraid of his grandmother, he asked his mother to help 
him to the order he coveted. Vicky naturally did as her 
son bade her, willing to help him even to the point of 
telling a lie: ‘Willie would be satisfied with the Bath, 
but the nation would not’, she said, well aware that 
Willie but not the nation cared. That does not indicate 
‘the cold-heartedness of a despotic mother’, as Dr. Emil 
Ludwig, without a shred of evidence, suggests in his 
biography of the Kaiser. Nor does it indicate any lack of 
confidence on the boy’s part ; but there had at times been 
signs of strain during the boy’s absence at Kassel. 

Soon that bond of confidence was to break. After 
school and university William joined the army, as his 
father had done. By now the Prussian army had changed. 
The constitutional conflict in Prussia and the subsequent 
three victorious wars had instilled into its officers an 
inflated sense of their importance. No longer did they 
feel the servants of the state ; now they were its masters ; 
a view to which Bismarck had greatly contributed by his 
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repeated and successful steps to withhold from the German 
Parliament the right to grant the budget for the armed 
forces annually. While undergoing his training as an 
officer William soon learned to look contemptuously upon 
the apparently antiquated views which his parents cher- 
ished. Leave after leave he returned to his parents’ house, 
a little further estranged, a little less the boy they expected 
to see. Soon they were aware that they were losing him. 
Soon the lack of consideration and chivalry for his mother, 
common to many boys in that period of growth to man- 
hood, took on a sinister appearance. Perhaps in one of 
the messes, where William soon felt at home, somebody 
had said something against the ‘Englinderin’, or doubted 
her patriotism. The seed of estrangement between mother 
and son fell on fertile soil. Soon the parents saw in any 
boorishness a purpose. The rift was here, and for Fritz 
and Vicky another hope had soon to be abandoned. There 
were now not many left; frustration grew, and like an 
encroaching desert destroyed all healthy growth as it 
advanced. 

Vicky’s feeling of unhappiness increased when in 
December 1878 her sister Alice, wife of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, died of diphtheria. Vicky wrote to Queen 
Victoria, on receiving the sad news: ‘I am in an agony 
of mind I cannot describe. . . . Sweet darling Alice — is 
she really gone? . . . She was my particular sister, the 
nearest in age, the only one living in the same country 
with me !’ #5 The loss of the beloved sister was not the 
only blow that befell the Crown Princess in those unhappy 
months. In March 1879 her youngest son, Waldemar, died 
of haemophilia when ten years old. It was harder to bear 
than the loss of little Sigismund had been, thirteen years 
previously, now with Willie estranged and Henry perhaps 
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following. There were people in Germany who did 
not even respect bereavement. An Orthodox Protestant 
minister gave vent to the opinion that the Princess had 
lost her little son because the Lord wanted to humiliate 
her hardened heart. It is difficult to understand hatred 
when it goes as far as that : a servant of the Church who 
projects his own spitefulness into his image of God is 
happily a rare phenomenon. 


V 


It is a sign of Vicky’s strong nature and. her great 
interest in politics that she continued to comment on the 
Eastern Question which had only been temporarily settled 
by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. In the middle of 1880, 
when Turkey made trouble, the Princess had recovered 
sufficient pluck again to offer good advice to her mother. 
A few months before, Mr. Gladstone had come into 
power in Britain and Vicky was a little afraid that he 
would not show sufficient understanding of the situation. 
So once more she demanded ‘prompt and energetic action 
on the part of England’ and that British ships should come 
into the Dardanelles. She even suggested an independent 
buffer state with Constantinople as its capital to be formed 
under an English Prince, suggesting one of her brothers as 
its sovereign, or ‘other princes might be found in Ger- 
many, who could undertake such task’. In the end she 
apologised : “I hope you will not mind my having spoken 
out so plainly, but my convictions are so very strong on the 
subject and time is so very precious — not another moment 
should be lost and a bold “coup” made’. 

Just at that time family affairs kept the Princess very 
busy, Her daughter Charlotte gave birth to a girl, making 
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Vicky a grandmother at thirty-nine and Queen Victoria 
a great-grandmother at the age of sixty. Soon after, 
Willie, in spite of the growing estrangement, found at 
least temporarily the way back to his mother and confessed 
that he had become secretly engaged to Princess Augusta 
Victoria, daughter of Frederick Augustenburg, whose 
claim to Sleswig had been so tenaciously upheld by Fritz 
and Vicky. 

The happy mother immediately went into action. She 
feared that the Imperial family in Berlin would not be 
agreeable to the match, since the bride’s family was con- 
sidered poor, and so she recommended the girl to Queen 
Victoria's maternal or rather matriarchal love: ‘Willy 
has written most touching letters (in his own funny style) 
about his great happiness. He engaged himself to dear 
Victoria on the 14th [February 1880]. . . . It is all yet to 
be kept a secret. We received the letters yesterday and 
the news caused us great emotion . . . but we also feel very 
thankful. . . . You will perhaps see our dear future daughter- 
in-law before we see her ourselves. . . . Fritz wishes me 
to say that he recommends her to your kindness. . . .’ 7 

Queen Victoria liked her grandson’s future wife and 
told her daughter so. Vicky replied, “I am so delighted 
that you think Victoria so gentle and amiable and sweet. 

.’.% By this time the engagement had been well 
received in Berlin; much better than the Princess had 
expected. Even Bismarck was pleased, and hoped, as he 
said to his close friends, that the ‘cow from Holstein’ 
would freshen up the Hohenzollern blood. 

The letter in which the Princess thanked her mother 
for the welcome she gave Willie’s future wife also contains 
an interesting remark which shows that she was still 
critical of her eldest son, in spite of her willingness to make 
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everything as smooth as possible for him: ‘My wishes 
are exactly the same as yours about Willy. I much wish 
he should see a little of the world before marrying, though 
all the time he was here it was the same as in Belgium and 
in Holland and in London — he does not care to look at 
anything, took no interest whatever in works of art . . . 
and would not look into a Guide Book. . . . In this way 
you will admit that travelling is not of much use. . . .” 9 
This judgement concerning a young man, who was soon 
to acquire the name of the ‘travelling emperor’ (Reise 
Kaiser), is very revealing. 

Another equally revealing remark in the same letter 
stated, “I think it is a great blessing that Victoria the young 
bride is 22 and not 17, for ina place so difficult to get 
on that is a great advantage’.2° Poor Vicky ; what diffi- 
culties she must have experienced in that “place so difficult 
to get on’, where she arrived at the age of seventeen and 
not twenty-two. 

When the wedding drew nearer, it gave Vicky a 
splendid opportunity to indulge in an outburst of senti- 
mentality which was ill received by her son. The letter 
shows already the widening gap between them. ‘It is the 
last time we have Willy unmarried, in the same house, in 
his old rooms with me. He thinks me absurdly sentimental 
to observe this and says it is all the same to him in what 
place, or house, or room he lives. I hate saying the words 
“last time” to anything, as much as I do the words 
“Good Bye”. Being soft-hearted is very inconvenient 
it is true, but we cannot help it ; those who are not, feel 
much more comfortable.’ 2! 

The wedding took place on February 27th, 1881. 
There was nothing remarkable in Vicky’s description for 

Queen Victoria's benefit, except the last paragraph of the 
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letter which shows clearly that even now, after twenty- 

three years in Germany, the Crown Princess was still not 

at home there. ‘I thought so much of you, dearest Mama, 

and of the days when I arrived here. It is much easier 

for Victoria than it was to me and I hope she will never 

4 from Heimweh [home sickness] as I do to this 
ys cevnreey Aa 


VI 


The feeling of frustration that sapped the Crown Prince’s 
strength and made his wife miserable was in the late 
"seventies and early eighties shared by many people in 
Germany. The vast majority of the Liberal Party had at 
first given full support to Bismarck, but as the years passed 
they saw with dismay that he had had only a fleeting 
interest in Liberal politics. 

Some of the more decided Liberals, even among those 
who had supported Bismarck, were not willing to be dis- 
carded like a tool that had lost its usefulness. Some 
Liberals spoke up, among them the Chief Burgomaster 
of Berlin, Forckenbeck, a trusted political friend of Fritz 
and Vicky, who tried to rouse the flagging political 
interest of the middle-classes. ‘The time has come for 
the Liberal bourgeoisie to develop a great united Liberal 
party and to take due influence upon the development of 
Germany ’,2# Forckenbeck had demanded on May 17th, 
1879. The Crown Prince was greatly interested; he 
intended to base his future government on the foundation 
of a strong Liberal party. He talked to a number of 
Liberal deputies asking whether ‘the great Liberal Party 
was a reality’ and ‘whether sufficient support existed for 
the introduction of a liberal régime in Germany’.*+ Vicky, 
whenever possible, was present during such talks, taking 
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eagerly a share in the discussion. It might have been 
possible then, perhaps, to set liberalism on its feet in 
Germany and to prevent the beginnings of German parlia- 
mentarianism from being silted up by excessive national- 
ism and sterile conservatism, had the nascent political life 
of the still young empire felt a strong enough impulse 
instead of the stranglehold of Bismarck’s intolerance. It 
is difficult to surmise how far Fritz would have been 
strong enough and free enough from the prejudices 
of his rank and family to secure for his country a free 
development of free political institutions, but his father’s 
longevity prevented him from being put to the test. Next 
to the Crown Prince, as much concerned with political 
questions as he was, Vicky was burning to help her 
husband to create those political conditions which, accord- 
ing to her father, were essential to ensure a country’s 
happiness. 

Between 1879 and 1884 German liberalism made its 
last bid to assert itself and to secure its due share of influence. 
It was in vain; the suffocating grip of Bismarck’s un- 
scrupulous hostility could have been loosened only by a 
monarch who was willing to risk a head-on collision with 
the all-powerful Chancellor ; a slightly pathetic, slightly 
ageing Crown Prince was no match for the anti-liberal 
currents emanating from court, church and administra- 
tion. Whatever Fritz or Vicky could do only served to 
make liberalism more suspect, less respectable. All gallant 
attempts at rescuing their political creed from annihilation 
came to naught or even caused Bismarck to increase his 
hostility. 

Vicky had a good friend at the time, a Frau Schrader, 
whose husband was a Liberal. The two women found a 
great deal in common, first of all their concern for the 
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emancipation of women. It was through her that Vicky 
and Fritz achieved by their urgent advice the merger of 
the two decidedly Liberal parliamentary groups into one 
party, the talks being held and concluded in Herr Schrader’s 
flat. When the new party was formed the Crown Prince 
welcomed it as ‘a new cure for our unsettled parliamentary 
conditions and for my future government a possibility of 
being based upon a Liberal majority’. 

Bismarck sensed the danger. After all, the Emperor 
was very old and his death could not be far off. So he 
increased his often insidious attacks upon the odious 
political creed while there was time for it. When early 
in 1884 a member of the old guard of Liberals, Edward 
Lasker, died, no government representative was permitted 
to attend his funeral, nor was Parliament permitted any 
show of sympathy. But Fritz and Vicky found a way to 
pay their respects ; the funeral oration for Lasker had been 
held by his party comrade Bamberger, and, a few days later, 
when the Crown Princess met him in the street, she 
stopped to talk to him in order to stage a public demon- 
stration. And Fritz received him a week or so later when 
Vicky was present and told him that he would have liked 
to have been present at the ceremony, but ‘it had been 
“‘streng verboten” from above’ to show any sympathy. 
These demonstrations in which husband and wife joined 
had, however, little other effect than increasing the official 
dislike of Vicky. It was she who was still considered the 
evil influence on Fritz, whereas it seems, on the strength 
of the evidence, that his liberalism was much more 
radical than hers. 

Not only in this respect did the Royal couple try to 
stem the rising tide of reaction in Germany ; they also 
worked hard to prevent the growth of Anti-semitism. 
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This ugly prejudice had been diligently fostered by Bis- 
marck and his jackals as a means of combating liberalism 
in whose ranks there were several Jewish deputies. Any- 
thing reactionary was odious to Vicky and Fritz. The 
latter publicly declared Anti-semitism the disgrace of the 
century and the Crown Princess readily showed her con- 
tempt for the new trend by accepting the honorary chair- 
manship of a newly founded Jewish orphanage for girls. 
All their endeavours were of no avail. The proud 
victor of the battles of Weissenburg and W6rth, the hero 
of Sadowa, whatever his merits and military exploits, had 
long become a thorn in the flesh of the militarist clique 
and the coterie of political pushers that surrounded Bis- 
marck. On the other hand, there was young Prince 
William, not a Liberal as his father, but ‘a very nice young 
gentleman’, as the Chancellor had called him. He came 
much nearer the limited ideal of the aged Emperor than 
his too-thoughtful son. Disregarding entirely Fritz’s hurt 
feelings, the young Prince was promoted over his father’s 
head to represent the Emperor on more and more occa- 
sions at home and abroad. Whenever an opportunity 
could be found, Bismarck tried to influence the future 
Kaiser, knowing full well that by corrupting her son he 
could hurt Vicky more than by any other means. She 
had so very much wanted her first-born to be like her 
husband and had tenaciously fought to retain at least part 
of his confidence and affection. It had been in vain ; the 
Chancellor’s luring was too strong and by the middle 
"eighties Bismarck had no ‘more fervent admirer than 
Prince William. Not unexpectedly, people considered 
him more and more the coming man and certain careerists 
soon began toadying round him, while his father was more 
and more pushed into the background. Even so, Fritz 
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was the Crown Prince and there was still the possibility 
that Vicky and he might after all leave their marks upon 
their page of the history of the Reich. But death came 
and “bade him creep past’. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


That Fatal Disease 


I 


THE numerous worries that beset the life of the Royal 
couple were never permitted to interfere with the fulfil- 
ment of their duties. Whatever anxieties they may have 
felt, only their closest friends were permitted to share 
them and outward life went on without a hitch. In 
January 1883 Fritz and Vicky were about to celebrate 
their silver wedding, but they had to postpone the fes- 
tivities when, a few days before the date fixed, the Em- 
peror’s brother Charles died. When the celebrations did 
take place, after due delay, we are informed that they had 
a distinctly artistic character which showed the influence 
of the Crown Princess. They consisted of dramatic repre- 
sentations, tableaux vivants and an Elizabethan pageant. 
They were duly admired by the contemporaries and so 
must have served their purpose. A large sum of money 
had been collected — over {£50,000 — which was pre- 
sented to them to. be distributed among charities accord- 
ing to their wish. This was done, particular regard being 
given to those charities which had been founded by them. 
A smaller amount of money had been collected in the 
United Kingdom, and this was used by Vicky to fulfil 
a wish she had felt for many years — the building of an 
English church in Berlin. Not even the building of a 
church was permitted to pass unnoticed by her enemies, 
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who considered it a new proof of her undiminished 
loyalty to England. This church and the social club that 
was later attached to it was in years to come a welcome 
centre for British girls who had married Germans and 
were living in Berlin. 

At this time or a little later Matthew Arnold stayed in 
Germany to study its educational system and was naturally 
received by the Crown Princess. Arnold describes his 
reception in one of his letters : “The Crown Princess came 
round the circle, and I kissed her hand, as everyone does 
when she holds it out; she talked to me a long time, 
and said I must come and see her quietly and comfort- 
ably....’! He saw Vicky twice under such circumstances, 
once at dinner, when there was only one other guest and 
the Princess ‘talked I may say all dinner ; she is very able 
and very well informed’? The other occasion was when 
he had tea with her and she talked not only of the Eastern 
Question, which ‘is of so much importance to them’, 
but also ‘about Bismarck, Lord Ampthill the British 
Ambassador, the Emperor, the Empress, the Queen, the 
Church, English politics, the German nation, everything 
and everybody indeed, except the Crown Prince and 
herself. 2...’ 

In fact, Vicky did not act as one would have expected 
a Princess to act then, or rather not as one would have 
expected a Prussian Princess to act. The breadth of her 
interests, which probably did not go very deep, was that 
of a middle-class woman, slightly ahead of her time, fight- 
ing for the emancipation of her sex. The stress, however, 
was not so much on women’s rights, as it was on the 
stratum in which Vicky throughout her life remained 
spiritually rooted, the middle-class. This is not surprising, 
if we bear in mind that she owed so much of her views 
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and her whole manner of thinking to her father. Albert, 
if anyone, was the creator of the respectability which dis- 
tinguished the British monarchy under his wife from that 
under her predecessors and to which the Queen remained 
loyal all her life. It was this spiritual background which 
caused the Crown Princess to remain a stranger in Ger- 
many. The Germany of her days had remained largely 
feudal in its social structure in spite of the surprisingly fast 
economic development that followed the foundation of 
the Reich ; the middle-class, whose economic contribu- 
tion made the military might possible, was neither given 
its due share in the government nor any social influence 
at all. 

This is borne out by Matthew Amold, who when in 
Berlin in 1885 was surprised at the lack of a middle-class 
society. It was this lack which left Vicky without a 
spiritual home in Berlin ; she had a few friends, to be sure, 
but those women, Frau Schrader, Frau Helmholtz, Marie 
von Bunsen, Frau Stockmar, were just as much outsiders 
as she was herself and her association with them was 
considered a crime. Hard as both Fritz and his consort 
strove to introduce into Germany the middle-class respon- 
sibility which Albert had established in Britain, they could 
only succeed when Fritz would become King-Emperor. 
But in spite of the Emperor’s four score and more years, 


there was as yet little prospect of this. 


II 


Vicky’s interest in the Eastern Question was not, as 

Matthew Arnold had assumed, of a general nature. She 

had a much more special reason for it. The Berlin Con- 

ference of 1878 had tried to solve some of the problems 
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in the Balkan peninsula by creating a new state, Bulgaria, 
out of formerly Turkish territory. After long-drawn-out 
quarrels a Prince had been found in 1879 for this new 
principality, Alexander of Battenberg. He was the second 
son of Prince Alexander of Hesse from a morganatic 
marriage. There were three more brothers; the older one, 
Louis, a good friend of the Prince of Wales, had joined 
the British Navy and in 1884 married Queen Victoria’s 
grand-daughter, Victoria of Hesse. A younger brother 
was later to marry Beatrice, Vicky’s youngest sister. 
Alexander of Battenberg was a handsome man according 
to the taste of the time and when he came to Berlin in 
1883 he made a great impression upon Vicky's second 
daughter Victoria, then seventeen years of age. The 
Crown Princess was delighted; Sandro—as Queen 
Victoria called Alexander Battenberg — had also made a 
certain impression upon her ; Vicky passionately wanted 
her daughter to be happy and the tall bearded man must 
have reminded her of the Fritz of younger days. Other- 
Wise it is extremely difficult, indeed impossible, to find a 
reason for the continued strong interest Vicky took in this 
match, because her daughter, as far as can be gauged from 
her memoirs, published many years later, seemed. less 
interested in Sandro than was her mother. 

The proposed marriage — there was a definite under- 
standing supported by the Crown Princess, though it is 
difficult to establish whether it actually amounted to a 
formal betrothal — was politically of doubtful wisdom. 
When Bulgaria had been created, the new State was from 
the beginning considered a Russian protectorate and Alex- 
ander had in fact been the Tsar’s choice. Once in Bulgaria, 
however, young Battenberg had shown an independence 
which was considered ill-conceived by his Russian sponsors 
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and greatly resented; the marriage of a Prussian princess to 
him would have been felt an unfriendly, if not a hostile, act 
towards Russia. In a period when republics were few and 
far between and power politics the favourite game of 
diplomacy, marriages of reigning families had to conform 
with the foreign policy of the day, though perhaps more 
on the Continent than in Britain. Be that as it may, Bis- 
marck’s foreign policy had ever since he had come to 
power been based upon friendship with Russia, the main- 
tenance of which became increasingly difficult as time and 
imperialist politics went on. A union of the German heir 
apparent’s daughter and a Prince who had fallen foul of 
the Tsar would have certainly endangered the Chancellor’s 
system of alliances. Consequently as soon as Bismarck 
learned of the proposed marriage he tried to prevent it. 
He did not, however, consider the match for what it was 
to have been, the romantic flight of a woman who was 
a romantic all her life, but as a devilish British scheme to 
endanger German external security. Without knowledge 
of the true facts he accused Queen Victoria: ‘The old 
Queen [she was in fact three years younger than the 
Chancellor] is fond of matchmaking, like all old women, 
and she may have selected Prince Alexander for her grand- 
daughter, because he is a brother of her son-in-law, the 
husband of her favourite daughter, Beatrice. But ob- 
viously her main objects are political—a permanent 
estrangement between ourselves and Russia — and if she 
were to come here for the Princess’s birthday, there would 
be the greatest danger that she would get her way. In 
family matters she is not accustomed to contradiction, 
and would immediately bring the parson with her in 
her travelling bag and the bridegroom in her trunk and 
the marriage would come off at once.’+ This is how 
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Busch, the Chancellor’s pet jackal, quoted his master’s 
pronouncement. 

So the proposed marriage scheme came up against 
serious opposition, much to Vicky’s chagrin. Bismarck, 
who had prevented his own son from marrying in accord- 
ance with his heart’s desire, could not understand that 
the Queen in London could agree to the marriage of her 
granddaughter without an ulterior motive. It was easy 
for the Chancellor to get the old Emperor to veto the 
proposed alliance ; but that made the matter all the more 
difficult for Fritz. The Crown Prince, as much a romantic 
dreamer as his wife or perhaps even more so, was greatly 
embarrassed by the conflict of loyalties with which he 
was confronted. His father, the head of the family, was 
barring what, according to Vicky, was the only way to 
happiness for his daughter. It must have been some sort 
of relief that the Emperor’s veto was absolute — though 
only as long as he was alive, while Victoria was still young 
enough to be able to wait a few years. Vicky had learnt 
to wait, not only because of this particular difficulty. 


Ill 


Yet in another direction the proposed Battenberg mar- 
riage had grave consequences. Prince William, who had 
been estranged from his parents, particularly his mother, 
for some time, took fully Bismarck’s. point of view. He 
had already been at loggerheads with his mother on several 
occasions. The Crown Princess had had repeated reasons 
to complain to her mother about his lack of filial considera- 
tion, even without any serious cause to turn him against 
Vicky. So when she wrote to the Queen on May 25th, 
1886: ‘Willy [after an inflammation of the ear] is 
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allowed to be out and to walk in the garden . . . we met 
him . . . and I thought him looking all right. He did not 
condescend to remember that he has not seen me for two 
months, or that I had been to England and to Homburg, 
or that his sisters had the measles. He never asked after 
them or you or any of my relations in England, so that I 
felt hurt and disappointed as I had been tormenting myself 
so much about him. He is a curious creature! A little 
civility, kindness and empressement go a long way, but I 
never get them from him. However, now he is not well 
I will certainly take no notice of his strange want of 
thoughtfulness. Still, it is very painful to a soft-hearted 
Mama to feel so plainly that her own child does not care 
whether he sees her or no, whether she is well or ill, or 
away, etc... .'5 

But soon relations were to get much worse, the Prince 
intriguing unashamedly against his parents. The Batten- 
berg proposal was just a weapon in William’s hands, as 
it was in Bismarck’s. The soldierly bearing of the young 
Prince impressed his aged grandfather, the Emperor, who 
had always both disliked and distrusted the superior 
intelligence of his daughter-in-law and of his own son, 
and so the grandson had no difficulty in worming himself 
into the old man’s confidence. When William I went to 
meet the Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, at Gastein 
in August 1886, Prince William was present, but not 
Fritz. An aide-de-camp of the Emperor let the cat out 
of the bag. He explained to a courtier that the Crown 
Prince had not been invited to the entrevue at Gastein, 
since the Emperor did not want to be plagued once more 
with the Battenberg affair. Asked how the Emperor 
knew that he would be approached on this matter, the 
aide-de-camp replied that William had warned his 
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grandfather that the Crown Princess would use her stay at 
Gastein for such purpose. Of course the Emperor readily 
believed him and Fritz was slighted. 

The Kaiser, in his memoirs, tries to play down the 
part which he took in the Battenberg affair: “Like my 
grand-parents, I took decidedly the view of Bismarck, 
and fought all tendencies in the opposite direction with 
all my strength. It was a great grief to me that this cast 
a heavy shadow over my relations with my mother, and 
I also took the personal fate of my sister very much to 
heart. But as the well being of the fatherland was at 
stake, all personal desires had to be silenced.’ ® What 
blatant under-statement ! Needless to say that Vicky 
was infuriated, not only with her son’s behaviour, but 
also with the slight that had been done to Fritz. But 
Gastein was not the only blow; soon afterwards when 
the Emperor went to meet the Tsar at Skiernevice he 
again avoided taking his son, but William was to be 
present. The Crown Princess came to hear of the inten- 
tion and, unable to reproach her father-in-law, she un- 
loaded her mind about this new affront to her mother, 
and so on August 11th, 1886, she wrote: “We are rather 
horrified at hearing that William was at the interview of 
the Emperors at Gastein and that he is going to Skier- 
nevice to see the Emperor of Russia! It is perhaps not 
true, but as such things are always arranged between the 
Emperor and William without consulting or informing us, 
it may be, and I need hardly say that it would make endless 
mischief and do endless harm. William is as blind and 
green, wrong-headed and violent on politics as can be... . 
It is really hard upon us, and our position a very painful 
one.’ 7 

The situation regarding the proposed Battenberg 
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marriage grew much worse when, 2 few weeks later, 
Alexander was kidnapped by Russian officers and forced to 
abdicate. Russia was supreme in Bulgaria. ‘Poor Sandro’ 
was very much in the foreground of Vicky’s mind and 
she was greatly disappointed when the British government 
declined to intervene. But soon all this was overshadowed 


by a new sorrow that befell the unhappy couple. 


IV 


When in Italy in the autumn of 1886 the Crown Prince 
had caught a severe cold; this was serious, since not long 
before he had had measles which had left the formerly 
strong man greatly weakened and sapped some of his 
energy, at least temporarily. In January 1887 a persistent, 
though slight hoarseness developed which did not yield 
to the usual treatment for such a complaint. Fritz’s 
Physician-in-Ordinary, Dr. Wegner, decided to call in 
specialist opinion. Early in March he consulted Dr. 
Gerhardt, a professor of Medicine in the University of 
Berlin. His examination of the patient disclosed a small 
nodule on the left vocal cord which might or might not 
have been malignant. Gerhardt tried to burn away the 
nodule by cautery but was not successful, the swelling 
being after the treatment larger than before. When on 
the Emperor's ninetieth birthday on March 2and, Fritz 
made a public speech, his hoarseness was very marked and 
the public began to talk about it. In April the Crown 
Prince was sent to Ems, a spa well known for its beneficial 
influence upon throat affections. There his general health 
benefited, but the basic complaint did not respond to the 
usual spa treatment. On April 29th Vicky wrote to her 
mother : ‘So many thanks for your kind enquiries after 
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Fritz. His spirits are far better here than at Berlin, and 
his throat seems daily improving. All the irritation, swell- 
ing and redness is fast subsiding, he never coughs, and 
has not the feeling of soreness, but part of the little 
“‘sranula” which Professor Gerhardt could not take off 
with the hot wire, because the throat was too much 
irritated, is still on the surface of one of the Stimmbinder 
[vocal cords] and will have to be removed when we go 
home, then I think the hoarseness will quite disappear. 
Fritz now eats and sleeps and looks well. Of course he 
takes no long walks and does not go uphill so as not to 
fatigue or heat himself, and is asked to talk as little as 
possible. . . .’8 

When the Crown Prince returned to Berlin on May 
15th, his examination by Gerhardt (only Dr. Wegner had 
been with him at Ems as medical adviser) showed no real 
improvement ; it was decided to call in a surgeon. The 
choice fell upon Professor Bergmann, who held the Chair 
in Surgery at the university. He was considered a first 
authority in his field, but could not use a laryngeal mirror. 
Consequently he had to rely entirely on Gerhardt’s dia- 
gnosis, and on its findings he recommended an operation 
on May 16th. The larynx was to be split open, to obtain 
access to the nodule so that it could be explored and 
removed, sitice he considered the swelling probably malig- 
nant. Naturally Vicky was nearly frantic with anxiety 
on receiving the news. On the next day she told her 
mother: ‘. .. The celebrated surgeon, Professor Berg- 
mann, is for operating from the outside, and you can 
imagine that this is not an easy operation or a small one. 
I own I was more dead than alive with horror and distress 
when I heard this. The idea of a knife touching his dear 


throat is terrible to me. Of course Fritz is as yet not to 
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know a word about this. He is at times so very depressed 
_. . that he now often thinks that his father will survive 
him and I have fine work to make these passing sad 
thoughts clear away, which I am happy to say they do” 
after a short while...” ° Vicky was not so far from the 
truth for, as she said in the letter, she dreaded that the 
swelling might develop into a malignant growth. 

In spite of her intense anxiety, she accepted without 
question the doctors’ verdict ; it was not she, but Bis- 
marck, who intervened at this stage. ‘The doctors’, he 
tells in his memoirs, ‘determined to make the Crown 
Prince unconscious and to carry out the removal of the 
larynx without having informed him of their intention. 
I raised objections, required that they should not proceed 
without the consent of the Prince. ...’ He informed the 
Emperor, who ‘forbade them to carry out the operation 
without the consent of his son’.° In consequence of this 
decision a new consultation was called on May 18th, when, 
apart from the Emperor's Physician-in-Ordinary and the 
Crown Prince’s Surgeon-in-Ordinary, another laryngolo- 
gist, Professor Tobold, took part. It was he who declared 
after his examination of the patient’s throat that the 
growth ‘could be considered cancer without any other 
diagnosis’. This was, however, not considered sufficient 
reason to carry out the operation, particularly after the 
Chancellor’s intervention, and the doctors decided to call 
in a specialist of European reputation ; the choice fell 
upon Dr. Morell Mackenzie of London and he was 
requested by telegram to come to Berlin without delay. 
It was agreed that should Mackenzie concur in the dia- 
gnosis, the originally planned operation would be carried 
out by Professor Bergmann on May 21st, 1887. Mac- 
kenzie, the first laryngologist in Great Britain at the time, 
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was well known in Germany, because his text-book Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Nose, which was universally recog- 
nised as a standard text-book, had been translated into 
German ; moreover, Professor Gerhardt had actually met 
him. A further argument in his favour was his knowledge 
of the German language. 

When Vicky heard of the intention to consult Dr. 
Mackenzie as well, she asked her mother by cipher tele- 
gram on May 19th to send the specialist without delay. 
What could have been more natural? The Queen, at 
Osborne at the time, immediately sent her Physician-in- 
Ordinary, Dr. Reid, post-haste to London to inform 
Dr. Mackenzie and ask him to travel to Berlin without 
delay. When Dr. Reid saw him the same evening, Mac- 
kenzie showed him the telegram which he had received 
from Berlin and told him that he would use the boat train 
early next morning. He arrived in Berlin in the afternoon 
of May 2oth. 

These events had to be told at some length, since the 
fact that a British consultant had been called in was used 
for a campaign of calumny against Vicky which has no 
parallel in her much calumnied life. It was particularly 
Dr. Emil Ludwig who asserted in his biography of the 
Kaiser, without any other evidence but the rumours 
current in Germany at the time: ‘Ever since William’s 
unhappy birth Victoria had stubbornly clung to the non- 
sensical idea that the German physicians were to blame 
for her son’s disability. This idée fixe induced her — so all 
her surviving friends agree — to underline her distrust of 
German therapeutics by calling in an Englishman for her 
husband. And since it was solely to his erroneous treat- 
ment of the patient that premature death ensued and that 
Prince William’s accession was thus brought about, with 
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that misfortune of that one paralysed arm are indirectly 
but indissolubly connected the most grievous political 
consequences. So, as in a classical tragedy, we watch this 
doomed. dynasty, and with it the German people, move 
under the terrible hand of Necessity from one snare of 
the olympian powers to the next... .’™ 

When Emil Ludwig wrote his book, the material 
available was still somewhat scanty, particularly since Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby had not yet published his selection of 
the Empress’s letters ; so there may be some excuse for his 
misstatements. But one is at a loss to understand what 
could have caused an otherwise serious writer, von Kiiren- 
berg, who had at his disposal all the evidence published 
meanwhile, to state: ‘Both the Crown Prince and the 
Princess agreed to the operation. [This statement is not 
in accordance with Bismarck’s categorical statement, re- 
ferred to above.] After a good deal of discussion it was 
decided, out of consideration, to call Dr. Morell Mackenzie 


from London. . . . He too made an examination of the - 


larynx and then explained that only he, as a laryngologist, 
was qualified to give an accurate diagnosis and his opinion 
must be “No cancer”. Therefore no occasion to operate. 
Triumphantly the Crown Princess declared that it only 
needed an English doctor to come and show the German 
nitwits what ought to be done.’ 


V 


When Dr. Mackenzie arrived in Berlin he found his 

colleagues assembled at the New Palace, the Crown 

Prince’s residence, and was surprised not to find a laryngo- 

logist of repute among them. Tobold, who once could 

have been counted as one, was very old and more or less 
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retired ; he did not operate any longer. Dr. Wegner and 
Professor Gerhardt reported on the case, and afterwards 
Mackenzie carefully examined the patient. He found the 
patient’s throat on the whole as did his German colleagues, 
but when, after the examination, he discussed the matter 
with them, his conclusions as to diagnosis and treatment 
did not tally with theirs. Both Gerhardt and Tobold 
considered the swelling a cancerous one, and Bergmann 
was inclined to agree with them. They advocated an 
operation from the outside to remove the growth. Mac- 
kenzie was not so sure ; he suggested the removal by way 
of the throat of a small piece of the growth and to have it 
examined under a microscope. ‘He was opposed to an 
external operation until by such an examination the can- 
cerous nature of the growth had been established’, as the 
official German report stated.13 It was then agreed that 
he should attempt to remove a fragment which was to be 
examined by Professor Virchow, the first authority on 
pathology of his time. 

The further proceedings can best be gauged from 
Mackenzie’s telegrams to Dr. Reid, Queen Victoria’s 
Physician-in-Ordinary : 


‘Berlin, May 20th, 1887 : Growth on vocal chord. I 
operate tomorrow to get small portion for the microscope. 

‘May 21st. Operated today. Small piece sent to 
Professor Virchow. 

‘May 22nd. Virchow reports favourably but makes 
further examination. : 

‘May 24th. Further report of Virchow entirely satis- 


factory. 
‘June roth. Excellent report from Virchow. I leave 


here tonight.’ 14 
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Under these circumstances it was agreed by all doctors 
concerned to let Mackenzie carry out the treatment which 
was to consist of extirpation or other destruction of the 
growth by way of the mouth ; if, however, the condition 
would not respond to treatment after a reasonable period, 
another consultation would take place to determine 
whether an external operation was to be performed and 
to what extent. 

Vicky was very much tormented by alternate hopes 
and fears during those critical weeks, all the more since 
gossip and rumours were rife in Berlin. A persistent lie 
was told again and again probably not without ulterior 
motive. According to a hitherto unknown clause of the 
Prussian Constitution it was stated that a King suffering 
from an incurable disease, such as cancer, or unable to 
speak, could not reign. There was not the slightest truth 
in this statement, no proviso of that kind existed, but 
the lie was nevertheless widely believed that Fritz, on 
account of his disease, was precluded from the succession 
and that Vicky, in her boundless ambition to become 
Empress at last, was loath to let Fritz be operated on, 
lest thereby it would have to be publicly admitted that 
he suffered from cancer or that in any case he might lose 
his voice. 

Moreover, even before May was out, Gerhardt and 
Mackenzie had had a violent quarrel about the condition 
of Fritz’s throat. It seems that the former, in spite of 
Virchow’s report, was not convinced that the growth was 
harmless. In consequence, Gerhardt told Vicky on June 
1st (as she told her mother, writing in German to convey 
the exact meaning of the doctor’s words) : ‘I regard the 
matter with increasing anxiety. Where M. Mackenzie 
removed a small portion it has grown again . . . there is 
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already a considerable amount of damage done. If Dr. M. 
Mackenzie cannot assist and cure it there is no chance of 
recovery save in the operation known as “Laryngotomy”’. 
It would have to be performed under far less favourable 
conditions than would have been the case fourteen days 
ago. Therefore my only hope is that Dr. Mackenzie may be 
right in his opinion and that his treatment may be success- 
ful, for we have nothing else to suggest. Of course you can 
understand that this makes me utterly miserable. . . .’ 15 
Dr. Emil Ludwig stated: ‘The abandonment of the 
operation undoubtedly resulted in aggravation of the 
cancer, and death in the course of a year’.1* In this state- 
ment he only summed up what the German doctors, par- 
ticularly Bergmann and Gerhardt, wrote about the case 
after it had come to a close. But at the time of decision, 
on the evidence of Virchow’s report there was full agree- 
ment that Fritz should go to Britain to be treated there by 
Mackenzie. The only indication of a different opinion 
was Gerhardt’s report to Vicky. The Prince was accom- 
panied to London by the Crown Princess and his usual 
suite ; apart from his Physician-in-Ordinary, Dr. Wegner, 
there was also Gerhardt’s assistant, Dr. Landgraf, his chief 
being prevented from the journey by his quarrel with 


Mackenzie. 


VI 


This journey to London, where the party arrived on June 
14th, had not only the purpose of enabling Mackenzie to 
carry out the treatment. What was equally important, or, 
considering the psychology of the patient, even more so, 
the Crown Prince was most anxious not only to represent 
his Imperial father at Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee, but 
also to be present at his well-beloved mother-in-law’s 
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triumphant day. The situation was aggravated by the 
ambition of Prince William, who could not let such an 
occasion pass without trying to take his father’s place, 
particularly as he wanted so much to impress his grand- 
mother as the representative of Germany. But since Fritz 
himself was present, William was only one among the 
many princes attending. He had with him also his son 
William, then a few years old. Four generations were thus 
assembled and we can understand Fritz’s great anxiety to 
be there. He had been, as we know from various sources, 
in low spirits even before he became seriously ill. To be 
present at such a momentous occasion must have quietened 
his troubled soul. 

Alas, when the Crown Prince arrived in London, he 
was not able to stay at the Palace, but had to seek the 
solitude of Upper Norwood. He had to avoid the hustle 
and bustle of the festive town, the dust and the heat. He 
was to speak as little as possible, he was not to tire himself, 
and so there were many functions in connection with the 
Jubilee which he would have to avoid. 

But he was present on the more memorable occasions, 
both at Buckingham Palace and the Abbey. He still 
possessed a manly bearing, looking like one of the heroes 
of a Wagner opera, though those who had not seen him 
for some time thought they noticed that he had grown 
thinner. He attended almost daily at Mackenzie’s con- 
sulting rooms in Harley Street ; the treatment went on, 
regardless of the circumstances. 

Tuesday, the 23rd of June 1887, the day of Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, was a beautiful summer day. 
It provided a suitable background for the great day of a 
great Queen. She had grown old, she had often been 
estranged from her people, there had been misunderstand- 
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ings and bickerings. But now all that was forgotten ; 
now she was the mother of her peoples, whatever their 
colour or their creed. 

In the long procession that moved from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Abbey, Fritz was conspicuous, riding in the 
centre of the group of thirty-two princes, sons, sons-in- 
law, grandsons and grandsons-in-law of the matriarch 
Queen. Tallest of them all, in his white uniform, with 
the star of the Order of the Garter on his breast, the field- 
marshal’s baton in his hand, he ‘looked so handsome and 
well’. His reception by the crowd was most cordial and 
gratifying.” 

Vicky rode with her mother and her sister-in-law, 
Alix, in the same coach, ‘a handsomely gilt landau, drawn 
by six of the Creams’. The crowds from the Palace gates 
to the Abbey were enormous and there was such an extra- 
ordinary outburst of enthusiasm as the Queen ‘had hardly 
ever seen in London before’.18 Unfortunately, we have 
no description of Vicky’s impression ; so we do not know 
what her thoughts were, as she drove through the cheering 
crowds. But may we not assume that she thought of the 
day when she herself as Queen would ride through her 
capital, Berlin? And would we be far wrong when 
assuming that she compared the cheers for her mother 
with the meagre and cold reception accorded to her, wher- 
ever she went in Germany ? And might not doubts have 
assailed her mind, whether, considering her husband’s 
illness, the day would ever dawn when she herself would 
be Empress and Queen ? 

The splendid ceremony in the Abbey over, seventeen 
of the princes paid homage, kissing the Queen’s hand, 
and she in turn kissed them, Fritz the first after the eldest 
son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. When the Queen 
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stepped down from the Coronation stone, the Crown 
Prince happened to stand near ; suddenly, as if aware of the 
future, she embraced and kissed him warmly, a tenderness 
not accorded to any of her sons. 

Among the guests of honour assembled that day in the 
Abbey, among the Peers and Peeresses of the Realm, the 
Mayors, the Members of the Cabinet and the University 
Chancellors, there were also present Dr. and Mrs. Morell 
Mackenzie. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Tragedy, Second Act: San Remo 


I 


Arter the Jubilee Fritz went on with his treatment, calling 
every day at Mackenzie’s consulting-rooms in Harley 
Street. But even when at his hotel at Norwood the 
Crown Prince remained under medical supervision ; apart 
from his two German doctors, there was also a former 
assistant of Mackenzie, Dr. Wolfenden, as a resident 
medical attendant. On June 28th Mackenzie at last suc- 
ceeded in removing what appeared to be the remainder 
of the growth on the vocal chord. The specimen was 
sent to Virchow to be examined as were the previous two, 
and again the report was negative as to the presence of 
cancer. From London Fritz and Vicky went to the Isle of 
Wight and from there to Braemar in Scotland, staying at 
the “Fife Arms’. Here accommodation was limited so 
the two German doctors remained at Edinburgh — rather 
far removed should their presence have been suddenly 
required. Dr. Wolfenden could not come to Scotland 
and his place was taken by Mr. Mark Hovell, Surgeon 
to the Throat Hospital. The stay in the Highlands seemed 
to have helped the Crown Prince very much, and the 
Queen found ‘dear Fritz is wonderfully better, still hoarse, 
but not without any voice, as when he arrived in England. 
He seemed in excellent spirits’: Although the patient’s 
health seemed so good, Mackenzie nevertheless warned 
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Vicky that in spite of it later unfavourable developments 
could not be excluded. 

Fritz asked his mother-in-law to confer a sign of her 
appreciation upon his doctor and was ‘overjoyed’ when 
the Queen ‘kindly promised to knight Dr. Mackenzie’. 
On September oth the Queen noted in her Journal : 
‘Directly after luncheon knighted Dr. Morell Mackenzie 
in the drawing room. He said dear Fritz was much better, 
but must be careful not to talk much and not to catch 
cold... .’2 

It seems that Mackenzie must have impressed the same 
precautions on Vicky. When their stay in Britain came 
to an end she refused to let Fritz return to Berlin and 
explained to her mother: ‘. . . I have received letters 
from influential persons from Berlin saying Fritz must 
come home, that his health was only the first consideration 
when it was a question of real danger to life, that he was 
not a private individual and therefore could not only do 
what was best for his health, that the Emperor might 
often be persuaded from attending to business, that affairs 
could not be left “en l’air” nor committed to William’s 
hands and that Fritz must therefore not leave Potsdam and 
Berlin. I shall have to fight this tooth and nail |! It would 
be madness to spoil Fritz’s cure while he is in a fair way 
to recovery but not well yet. . . . It seems to me sacrificing 
the future to the present. . . .” 3 

The Crown Princess, disregarding all warnings, won 
the day, and consequently the Imperial party went first 
to Toblach in the Tyrol; then after a stay in Venice, 
to Baveno on Lake Maggiore; and subsequently to San 
Remo. It might have been the best course to take for 
Fritz’s health, but certainly not the best for any sympathy 
which Vicky might still command in Germany. For a 
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time public opinion there acquiesced to this convalescent 
caravanserai, as long as Fritz was not worse, but when 
the first signs, enormously magnified by rumour, of a 
deterioration in his condition became known in Berlin, 
all blame was heaped on the heads of Morell Mackenzie 
and Vicky in the first instance, and upon Liberals, Jews, 
Freemasons, Queen Victoria and the English people in 
the second. 

While, at Toblach, Fritz was enjoying the air of the 
pine woods, Vicky was alarmed at the news from Berlin. 
Obviously William was up to some mischief. Since his 
father was both ill and out of the country it needed only 
a little diplomacy and he could control the political situa- 
tion. Vicky wrote to her mother from Toblach: “You 
will remember how earnestly we wished William to leave 
Potsdam, so as to be out of the Berlin and Potsdam atmo- 
sphere, both socially and politically so bad for him, where 
he is flattered and spoilt, and makes the Emperor do 
everything he likes... . We hear today that William has 
frustrated all these attempts and plans and made the 
Emperor decide that he is to remain at Potsdam (which 
means spending half the day at the Foreign Office with 
the great man’s son [Herbert von Bismarck, a coarser and 
less intelligent replica of his father, even more reactionary 
in his views] and satellites and the evenings with the 
Empress). Fritz is much annoyed . . . but cannot and 


? 


must not go to Berlin. . . . 4 


II 


With the coming of autumn Toblach became too raw 

for the patient and his throat grew worse, so they travelled 

to Venice. The lengthy absence of the Crown Prince 
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from Berlin seemed by now to have produced very undesir- 
able reactions in Germany, and the Crown Princess had 
no peace of mind, all the more as her husband’s health 
seemed not much better. On October sth she wrote to 
Lady Ponsonby, who was at the time her closest friend : 
*... Dr. Mackenzie is satisfied, on the whole, but evidently 
the tendency to catch cold and the delicacy of the throat 
are very great. The slightest thing causes swelling and 
congestion, pain and hoarseness, and, of course, retards 
and impedes progress. This makes the Crown Prince 
much more depressed, impatient and fidgety than he need 
be, and incessant letters from Berlin, impressing the 
“necessity” of returning to Germany, and the bad impres- 
sion produced by our absence, are very galling. Count 
Radolinsky [the Court Marshal] writes to me that people 
put the blame on me for keeping my husband away from 
home. I answered that I thought such criticism was as 
unjust and ignorant as it was spiteful and impertinent. . . . 
I am weary of being constantly blamed and picked to 
pieces by people who have no right and no business to 
meddle in our affairs. Whenever anything is wrong, it 
does not matter what it be, it is put on my back... . At 
times I feel the ingratitude I meet with very bitterly, as 
I am conscious of trying to be as civil . . . asI can; of 
trying to do a good turn to people whenever I am able, and 
of trying to please: but there are those who will not be 
pleased. I am an English woman, suspected of Liberal, 
of free-thinking and artistic tendencies ; of cosmopolitan 
and humanitarian sentiments and the like abominations 
in the eyes of Bismarck ; so I am labelled ‘‘suspicious”’ 
and “‘dangerous”’ by the clique who are all-powerful now. 
I cannot help it. I keep as quiet and make myself as small 
as I can, but I cannot change my skin to please them, nor 
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shall they tread me underfoot, as they would like to some 
day... .’5 

What a passionate outburst! How this woman must 
have suffered before she could gather sufficient strength 
to indict her enemies in this powerful way. If Bismarck 
had committed no other evil deed in his life but the perse- 
cution of Vicky, no veneration by the German people 
and his adulators on this side of the Channel could wash 
him clean. And this vituperation of the helpless woman 
went on, while she fought for her husband’s life. While 
those who were fawning upon her son with the warped 
mind in order to secure their places during his obviously 
not-so-distant reign accused her of almost every crime 
under the sun, she had helplessly to watch her beloved 
husband paining and ailing, wilting away in the prime of 
his life. So strong was prejudice and calumny that more 
than half a century could pass without Victoria Princess 
Royal of Great Britain being fully accorded her rightful 
place in the history of Germany. 

From Venice the party went to Baveno, and there 
Dr. Mackenzie examined his patient. “He will write to 
Dr. Reid as soon as he gets home. He thinks Fritz getting 
on very nicely, but says it all depends on him and if he 
will not talk and avoid cold and damp —he may be 
quite well in three or four months . . .’ was Vicky’s report 
to the Queen.* It must have been a better spell, because 
a week after Mackenzie, Prince William came to see his 
parents, and was ‘very nice, amiable and friendly’.7 He 
obviously must have thought his father would be Emperor 
in a matter of weeks, and with restored health, would be 
a factor to be considered : he had therefore better be on 
good terms with his parents. 

On the strength of Mackenzie’s findings the official 
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German Gazette published a statement on October 18th, 
the Crown Prince’s birthday, to the effect that he was 
much better. While the official Gazette had to be cautious, 
other newspapers in Germany were not so ; inspired by 
Bismarck’s hack writers as well as by some medical circles, 
they spread the news that Fritz’s complaint was cancer. 
Although this was the truth, it was published not for this 
reason, but only to annoy the patient and to sap his 
strength. Moreover, in most cases the anti-Liberal press, 
which had been looking forward with great misgivings 
to the day when a Liberal like Fritz would mount the 
throne, now revived the unfounded rumour that an 
Emperor unable to speak and suffering from cancer was 
excluded from the succession. The Liberals took up the 
gauntlet, and so the battle raged. In a Liberal periodical 
there was printed a poem in which the Emperor was made 
to say: And if Fritz is hoarse, it does not cause the Empire 
to totter. The German Emperor is listened to, even when 
he talks softly. (Und ist der Fritz auch heiser, so wankt das 
Reich noch nicht ; man hért den deutschen Kaiser auch wenn 
er leise spricht.) But the Crown Prince was ‘dreadfully 
annoyed by all the foolish articles about himself in the 
German newspapers. They are as tactless as they are 
impertinent and unfair. . . .’ 8 

Even her husband’s poor state of health and the 
vituperation which Vicky had to suffer reduced neither 
her interest in politics nor her anxiety for Alexander von 
Battenberg, whom she still ardently wanted as a son-in- 
law. Sandro was on a visit to Queen Victoria when the 
Crown Princess wrote to her mother from Baveno a 
letter which, it must be admitted, was couched in rather 
peculiar terms : “How I envy you seeing Sandro! Iam 
glad to hear you think him looking well. . . . Being in 
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Scotland is sure to do his spirits good.’ » Even allowing 
for her great desire to see her daughter happy and her 
considered opinion that Sandro was the only man who 
could achieve this end, the language used suggests more 
than a future mother-in-law’s interest — it is almost an 
infatuation. It is difficult to understand such an attitude, 
unless it is considered, as is probably the case, a con- 
sequence of the frustration felt on account of the persistent 
campaign of vituperation at a time when it was im- 
possible to turn to her husband for comfort and support, 
when she must have been feeling utterly alone. 

While Fritz’s state of health showed little change, 
sometimes being a little better, sometimes a little worse, 
some Berliners showed much real concern about the 
patient’s condition, but others, those more powerful, had 
found a new reason to complain against Vicky: it had 
been found that the Imperial couple lived in a house 
belonging to an Englishman. A Scots doctor and an 
Englishman’s house —that was more than could be 
tolerated ! 


III 


To avoid a repetition of this unpleasantness a house 
belonging to an Italian was chosen when the Crown 
Prince and Vicky moved to San Remo on November 3rd. 
Hardly had they settled down there when Mr. Hovell 
found a definite deterioration in the condition of the 
throat, and he immediately sent a telegram to Mackenzie, 
who arrived on the sth. His examination next morning 
disclosed, as he informed the Queen, ‘fresh develop- 
ments lower down’.%0 The new growth ‘had in fact a 
distinctly malignant look’." To Fritz’s question as to 
whether it was cancer, Sir Morell replied that it looked 
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very much like it; smiling sadly the Crown Prince 
said that he was not surprised and thanked him for his 
frankness. 

The news was a bad shock to Vicky, but Mackenzie 
seems to have been still reluctant to tell her the full truth, 
as according to the Crown Princess he was not ‘at all 
certain that it was really bad’.12 Two more specialists 
were called in and a third one brought in by Prince 
William, who had arrived at San Remo on November oth. 
The doctors drew up a statement and both the Crown 
Prince and his wife were informed that all five doctors 
agreed in their diagnosis — cancer. They left the patient 
to decide between the radical treatment of an immediate 
excision of the larynx or the more conservative treatment 
of opening the windpipe when necessary. Although in 
theory the radical operation of cutting out the whole or 
part of the larynx, as suggested before Mackenzie was 
called in, had offered better prospects of a permanent 
cure, the after effects, at a time when antiseptic and aseptic 
treatments were in their infancy, were such that it left the 
surviving patients merely ‘dragging out a few miserable 
years of life’. On the other hand, the cutting of the wind- 
pipe would in all probability ease breathing for a time 
but could not be considered a cure, as of course it would 
not remove the cancer. Fritz was fully aware of the 
position and wrote the same day in his diary : “And so I 
suppose I must set my house in order’.*3 It must be added, 
however, that even a radical operation offered little pros- 
pects at such a late stage. 

Vicky was very upset by the news and wrote to her 
mother : ‘My darling has got a fate before him which I 
hardly dare think of ! How I shall ever have strength to 
bear it I do not know! . . .’ “and in a postscript added, 
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‘I hope and trust and believe that the dread hour will be 


put off for many months, if not for years, for more I know 
I dare not hope’. In contrast with Dr. Schroetter, the 
senior of the assembled consultants, whom she found 
‘rough, uncouth and arrogant’, she considered Mackenzie 
‘a real comfort and support’.1s 

In those weeks Vicky’s life must have been almost 
beyond endurance. The campaign of slander and malice 
in Germany had, if not increased, in no way abated : but 
what had been bearable when there was still hope was now 
beyond endurance with the certainty of Fritz’s cancer. As 
long as she could believe that one day her husband would 
be King-Emperor and right all wrongs, as long as she 
could be sure of final triumph, sufferings, however cruel, 
had still some meaning. Now she had to see not only her 
own dreams, but their mutual dreams, being torn asunder 
by the rough winds of an unfathomable fate.. Human 
nature can stand almost anything, if put to the test, as 
long as there is hope. Its loss breaks even the strongest. 
Everything Vicky had been living for was coming to 
naught. 

Her relations with her son, difficult as they had been 
before, became still worse. With a slowly dying grand- 
father, and a father who might even die before, Prince 
William already felt himself the Lord of Germany, and 
the restraint which he had had to put up with, imposed on 
his impetuous nature by his parents,-was now lifted. 
With the Crown Prince away and seriously ill the aged 
and ailing Emperor had to rely more and more on his 
grandson, whose feeling of importance was still more 
increased in consequence. When the news that Fritz’s 
health was worse reached Berlin, William persuaded the 
Emperor to send him to San Remo to get a first-hand 
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report on his father’s health. The Prince arrived, full of 
his own importance, and had the worst encounter yet 
with his mother. Reports differ as to the words used, but 
there can be no doubt that on both sides deep-seated 
resentment came to the surface. Unfortunately the Crown 
Prince, who heard the noise and came to investigate, had 
to witness part of the scene. Vicky afterwards told the 
Queen : *... You ask how Willy was when he was here. 
He was as rude, as disagreeable and as impertinent to me 
as possible when he arrived, but I pitched into him with, 
I am afraid, considerable violence, and he became quite 
nice and gentle and amiable (for him) — at least quite 
natural, and we got on very well... .’*© William, on his 
return to Berlin, told his friend Waldersee : ‘She treated 
me like a dog’.17 U 
William was too young to understand fully how 
worked up his mother was. He was like wax in the hands 
of the Berlin cliques, of which there seemed to be at least 
two at the time. There were the Bismarcks with their 
friends, who were prepared to go a long way to please 
William, but not all the way. If necessary, Bismarck 
could be nice to Vicky also whenever the necessity of 
annoying Prince William arose, and under no circum- 
stances was he prepared to let William think that he could 
do without him. And there was a second clique, toadies 
like Eulenburg and Waldersee (later the Commander of 
the European Expeditionary Force during the Boxer 
Rebellion in China) ; people who sensed that William was 
far too impetuous to put up with the old Chancellor for 
long and that then their hour would come. To read their 
memoirs now, even after a lapse of more than sixty years, 
is still a revolting task — their blatant hypocrisy is hard to 
believe. While Bismarck and possibly his son Herbert 
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still preserved some sanity, neither their followers nor 
Eulenburg and Waldersee knew any bounds in their 
hatred of Vicky and everything she stood for. The Prus- 
sian Minister of Agriculture, Ballhausen, one of Bismarck’s 
creatures, noted in his diary on November 14th, 1887: 
“The Crown Princess either does not believe the serious- 
ness of the illness, or pretends not to. She has not informed 
her daughters of the state of health of their father. She 
resembles in that her Mama, the Queen, who telegraphed 
to Berlin the day her husband, Prince Albert died : “‘Prince 
Albert not seriously ill, only malingering !” Then she 
went for a drive and when she returned she found Prince 
Albert dead. . . 2 #8 Quite apart from the number of 
patent untruths difficult to surpass in so short a passage, 
the spirit of the Minister towards his future sovereign’s 
consort is sufficient to show that all the misgivings she 
felt were only too well justified. 

Although Eulenburg, William’s best friend, recorded 
in his journal that the reports from San Remo were 
‘devoid of hope’ and the Crown Prince ‘tortured by pain 
and expecting death’, he nevertheless went to Bor- 
chardt’s Restaurant in Berlin to a gargantuan meal that 
lasted from seven till midnight. His companions were a 
counsellor of the Foreign Office and the Minister of 
Justice, Friedberg. This noble trio, whose appetite was 
in no way disturbed by their ‘discussion of the Crown 
Prince’s sufferings’, talked mainly about ‘the Crown Prin- 
cess’s guilt, against whom serious allegations were made 
by the people’.2° The interesting point of this entry is 
Friedberg’s participation, as Fritz considered him one of 
the few on whom he could rely unquestioningly. Now 
he was maligning his future master’s consort : since that 
future master would apparently not live much longer, it 
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was just a precaution to be on good terms with his suc- 
cessor’s best friends. 

All these men were enemies and, excepting Friedberg, 
known as such. Yet even some of her friends were not 
much better ; when it was not in hostility it was in self- 
righteousness that Vicky was judged. It is difficult to say 
which was the more unfair. Frau Helmholtz, the Crown 
Princess’s friend and collaborator in many social works, 
one of the few enlightened women in the Germany of her 
day, wrote in a letter on November 11th, 1887: ‘... We 
are under a cloud that cannot be described. The poor 
Crown Prince, our knight errant, on whom the hope of 
all ideal tendencies rests, is supposed to be dying pitifully. 
And the Crown Princess, with her spirit, her urge for 
action, her ambition, is now about to suffer shipwreck 
miserably. She bears the responsibility of having missed 
the favourable moment for an operation. She does not 
want to recognise that the present demigod, Dr. Macken- 
zie, is, like all English doctors, a self-made man as they all 
must be, because they lack all method in their studies and 
must seek their knowledge where they can find it... . She 
thinks the English treatment is better, although every 
statistical report shows her the poor results of English 
surgery... .#? From the wife of one of the greatest 
German scientists rather a strange judgement, and from 
a friend a still stranger one. 

Not only was Vicky alone with hardly anyone near 
whom she could talk to and trust : she was also surrounded 
by spies and people who reported her movements and 
utterances to Berlin, where mountains of guilt were made 
out of harmless molehills. It can be readily understood 
that under such circumstances she sometimes clung to 
people who could hide their real feelings while playing 
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the réle of helpful friends. Such a creature was Count 
Radolinsky, one of the highest officials at her Court. Lady 
Ponsonby, one of the few true friends the Crown Princess 
possessed, had found out years before that he was Bis- 
marck’s spy, but Vicky had no idea of this. Lady Pon- 
sonby in an undated letter of 1882, or more likely 1883, 
to her husband, Queen Victoria’s private secretary, had 
stated : ‘I don’t think the Queen realises what an extra- 
ordinary state of things exists in Germany, in the way of 
espionage and intrigue. They, the Foreign Office, which 
means Bismarck, wanted to put a man of their own about 
the Crown Princess so as more effectually to control the 
Crown Prince when he becomes Emperor. . . . They 
appointed Radolinsky (Court Marshall to the Crown 
Prince) . . . [who] furthered, or appeared to further the 
Crown Princess’s views about Bulgaria, and ingratiated 
himself into her good graces. . . .’ 2? Radolinsky was now 
reporting most diligently though not very truthfully to 
his superiors. When Eulenburg was with Bismarck junior 
during the critical days of November 1887 a telegram 
from Radolinsky arrived, giving the Crown Prince’s 
situation as absolutely hopeless. 

Vicky, in spite of several warning letters from Lady 
Ponsonby, was not yet fully convinced of Radolinsky’s 
real character, but she was nevertheless aware of being 
surrounded by enemies. It is only natural that she found 
Mackenzie a great help: he at least was entirely dis- 
interested in any little Berlin game of Crown Princess 
baiting, and it was this dependability more than his actual 
medical knowledge which caused both Vicky and Fritz 
to trust in him so implicitly 

While Berlin was expecting the Crown Prince’s death 
any day throughout November, he in fact got gradually 
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better. The pious hopes of the Berlin hypocrites were 
dashed : God did not ‘grant a speedy death to the Crown 


Prince’ nor did He ‘soften the Crown Princess’s hard | 


heart’ *3 as the self-righteous Waldersee had prayed for on 
November 14th. When Lady Ponsonby visited the Crown 
Prince and Princess in December she found that Fritz 
‘looked beautiful, with a fresh colour and a good appetite’, 
and at dinner she ‘had the greatest difficulty to prevent 
[him from] talking’. Lady Ponsonby’s reports on life 
at San Remo are like a breath of fresh air, spontaneous 
and prompted by friendship. She went for walks with 
Vicky, who, spending most of her time nursing her hus- 
band, naturally made the most of their time in the fresh 
air. Fritz too went for drives along the lovely coast — 
his strong constitution fought stubbornly against the 
onslaught of the fatal disease. It was only the news given 
in some Gernian papers that made him despondent from 
time to time, and then Vicky had to exercise all her charm 
to overcome the depression. While with her husband 
she would always appear cheerful and optimistic, but 
afterwards came reaction. Lady Ponsonby once witnessed 
such an occasion ; ‘... yesterday it was too much [for the 
Crown Princess] to find him reading a recapitulation of 
the doctors’ former opinion, with a paragraph pointing 
out the difference between this and the present bulletins 
and leaving their readers to make their own inference. 
The poor Crown Prince turned to her and said, “ Why 
will they take every ray of hope away? What good is 
done them by this ?” and pointed to the paragraph. She 
was quite cheerful to him and then came into the next 
toom where I was and cried. She is so wonderful that it 


fills one with pity... .’ 25 
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IV 


In her anxiety Vicky’s actions were sometimes unreason- 
able. With her husband so ill she was so often left to her 
own counsel, and she had no one else to turn to except 
perhaps her mother, who sat in far-away Britain as if in 
a charmed island, without fully appreciating what hos- 
tility Vicky had to face. Mackenzie had proved a cour- 
teous and considerate friend and so she went sometimes 
too far in taking his side in what was basically a medical 
dispute, notwithstanding that it was her husband’s life 
that was at stake. Even the Queen thought it necessary 
to warn her: ‘... Some people also think that Sir M. 
Mackenzie’s judgement is not quite equal to his great skill 
in the internal operation. I only feel it my duty out of 
love for you both to say openly what strikes me... . 76 
Vicky, however, refused to heed even her mother’s warn- 
ings. Lady Ponsonby saw much clearer than her friend 
when she reported on the situation at San Remo : With 
the existing jealousy on the part of the German doctors it 
may not be wise to call in the English doctor alone... .’ 27 
But it was Vicky’s weakness throughout her life — she was 
intelligent and warm-hearted, but rarely wise. 

How unwise she could be, how easily capable of 
making enemies had been shown just a little earlier. The 
Emperor had sent Bergmann’s assistant, Dr. Bramann, so 
that a surgeon would be at hand should the operation of 
opening the windpipe become suddenly necessary. When 
his departure from Berlin for San Remo was announced 
she protested vigorously in a telegram, and when he 
nevertheless arrived he was refused accommodation at the 
Villa Zirio and had to put up in a near-by hotel. Dr. 
Bramann, who after all only obeyed a command from his 
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Emperor, was thus antagonised without reason and with- 
out benefit to anyone but Vicky’s enemies. 

Fritz put on a brave show when strangers were present 
but let himself go when alone with his wife, and thus 
Vicky tried her best to shield him from every annoyance. 
Sometimes she went too far in her anxiety and made 
things worse —not only in the case of Dr. Bramann. 
The Emperor was in those days not always able to sign 
State papers, and with his natural representative, the 
Crown Prince, away from Berlin and seriously ill himself, 
it was only reasonable that Prince William, the next heir 
to the throne, should be appointed to give such signatures 
as his grandfather was unable to write. But Fritz was 
not consulted and Vicky was extremely annoyed, and 
when a notification of the appointment arrived (as Vicky 
writes) : “Fritz was on that day much excited and annoyed 
. . . oI put by this paper and did not give it to him ! 
Henry [the second son] arrives, pulls a paper, or rather a 
letter, from Willy out of his pocket, in which letter it says 
that he has been appointed Stellvertreter des Kaisers [Vice- 
Emperor}, and gives it to Fritz, who was much upset, 
very angry, and much excited, talked a great deal (which 
is very bad for him) and said he would go instantly to 
Berlin, etc. . . . and took a long while to calm and 
pacify... .” 8 

Although Vicky was bearing the strain of nursing 
Fritz and the anxiety for his life (‘Of the future I have not 
dared to think today. I leave it in God’s hands, and do 
not desire to know what is coming’), yet she was 
throughout those weeks and months unable to close her 
mind to the hostility shown to her in Germany. This 
caused her frequently to be even more violent and hasty 
in her judgements than usual. 
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As time went on Fritz did not get really better. If 
there was a slight improvement one day, he would feel 
worse the next. Christmas 1887 passed, and soon after 
Lady Ponsonby left San Remo. Vicky wrote to the Queen: 
“How much I shall miss her, and how thankful I was to 
have her here for a little. She too can tell you much more 
than I could write. ...’° Lady Ponsonby did indeed tell 
the Queen : ‘The Crown Princess . . . is very very lonely 
and it makes me wretched sometimes to think of it. . . .” 3 

In January 1888 a considerable amount of tissue expec- 
torated by the Crown Prince during a fit of coughing was 
sent to Berlin to be examined by Professor Virchow. 
Again no trace of proliferating cells was found, a sign 
taken by Mackenzie as ‘certainly favourable’.s2 Yet 
early in February the patient’s condition grew so much 
worse that Mackenzie asked Bramann to carry out the 
operation of opening the windpipe, which was done on 
February 9th. Mackenzie considered that there was no 
time to wait for Bergmann to come from Berlin. Accord- 
ing to Berlin rumours the operation had been necessary 
for days and that in spite of the Crown Prince’s pitiful 
struggle for breath —the gasping said to be heard six 
rooms away —the Crown Princess had postponed the 
operation again and again as she did not want her husband 
to lose his ability to speak, being afraid that he would not 
become Emperor if dumb. Nothing could have been 
further from the truth than these slanders. Even the 
evening before the operation Fritz had. felt comparatively 
well. The rumour that a dumb Emperor was unable to 
reign was very widespread and had its roots in Prince 
William’s circle ; ‘It is a question whether a man who 
cannot speak can be Emperor at all’ the Prince had said 
to Eulenburg on his return from San Remo.33 
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V 


During the days following the tracheotomy Vicky was 
naturally far too much occupied with her husband’s pro- 
gress to have time for such rumours. Naturally ‘the main 
thing is Fritz’s health’.s+ Yet in spite of her pious resolve 
to turn a blind eye, like Lord Nelson, upon her enemies 
she was soon in the midst of her struggles again. Berg- 
mann had come to San Remo and for a time after the 
operation the German surgeons, and not the English 
laryngologists, were in charge of the patient. Not only 
was their manner different and the surgeons’ brusqueness 
resented by Fritz, but the tube which had to be inserted 
in the severed windpipe caused some initial irritation and 
led to sanguinary expectorations, which the doctors agreed 
to have examined under the microscope. As Professor 
Virchow was abroad, Professor Waldeger carried out the 
examination and found what he considered evidence of 
cancer. Bergmann had pronounced the same diagnosis 
before, and now the other doctors agreed, including 
Mackenzie, who was, however, less outspoken when 
talking to Vicky. Bergmann’s blunt way was intolerable 
to her and as soon as he appeared her antagonism was 
roused. She refused to believe him and was quite un- 
reasonable in her attitude. Early in March she wrote to 
her mother : “You will have heard that this Prof. Wal- 
deger of Berlin . . . says he found undoubted evidence of 
cancer, i.e. such an immense quantity of ‘“‘Nest-Cells”. 
This quite convinces Bergmann, Bramann. . . . I own it 
fails quite to convince me. . . .’ 35 She discounted this 
proof against what was to her more palatable — Virchow’s 
emphatic negative of a few weeks previously, and Mac- 
kenzie’s persistent lulling of her anxieties. All these 
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bickerings increased her unpopularity in Berlin, as the 
doctors in question found a way to inform her enemies. 
Of this she was well aware: ‘I dare say nothing against 
the infallible wisdom of the German medical authorities, 
or I should be torn to pieces. .. .’36 Yet she did say what 
she thought and she was almost torn to pieces. 

Things grew even worse. Before long her marital 
fidelity was questioned. Count Seckendorff, one of the 
most devoted. friends Vicky ever had and her Court 
Chamberlain, was accused by the Berlin clique of being 
her lover, but only after he had persistently refused to 
spy on her. When the Berlin innuendoes reached the 
Count at San Remo he immediately offered to resign, 
but the Crown Prince, who had every confidence in him, 
naturally refused to accept the resignation. 

The intrigues in the German capital were intensified 
by the old Emperor’s serious illness — it could only be a 
question of days before Fritz would be Emperor and 
Vicky the first woman of the Empire. Bismarck re- 
doubled his attempts to control the Crown Prince’s 
household, he had to know everything that was said or 
written, and with whom Fritz and Vicky were in com- 
munication. There is ample evidence of the wicked way 
in which the spying was carried out, as for instance in the 
following example. Bamberger was one of the leaders 
of the radical Liberals in the German Parliament and had 
met the Imperial couple in 1884. In common with his 
party friends he considered the Crown Prince as their 
only hope, and found a roundabout way to express to 
Vicky his sympathy when he learned of the tracheotomy. 
He received an answer only days later, and then not from 
San Remo but from London. It was written by one of 
the Crown Princess’s ladies-in-waiting, Miss Perpignan : 
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". . . Your letter has done the Crown Princess good and 
she is convinced of the sympathy of the Liberal Party. 
But all this sympathy does not suffice to secure the secrecy 
of her letters and one is tempted to write in each letter a 
few words to those, who are not ashamed of stooping so 
far that they open letters in order to spread their contents 
to satisfy their resentment or their greed. . . .’ 37 About 
the same time Vicky expressed this feeling of utter helpless- 
ness also in a letter to her friend Frau Stockmar, the widow 
of her first private secretary : ‘. ..1 feel very lonely and 
there are hardly two or three on whom I can rely. All 
the others intrigue against me. . . .’ 38 

Already in the autumn of 1887 William had attempted 
to persuade his father to resign his position as Crown 
Prince so that he would immediately follow his grand- 
father in the succession. Now with the old Emperor on 
the threshold of death the clique round the young Prince 
redoubled its campaign of slander and vilification. Wal- 
dersee noted ‘the worst confusions are unavoidable. The 
Crown Prince cannot govern at all, but he can under the 
pressure of his passionate wife still cause sufficient disaster. 
And she will, just because she knows that her régime will 
be of but short duration, revenge herself on her enemies 
and try to secure her future. The question is how far 
Prince William will allow this to happen... .’ 39 Thus 
one of the highest officers in the German army talked 
about his Crown Prince’s consort. During this time 
there were the most incredible rumours in the German 
papers ; the two Bismarcks, father and son, added their 
share to the press lies ;‘ in addition there was the circle 
of those who fawned on Prince William. Moreover, 
the surgeon Bergmann, who so vehemently disagreed 
with Mackenzie, was hopelessly alienated. Vicky was 
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‘feeling very troubled and anxious and unhappy with 
all this’.4 

There was also the pressure to get Fritz back into 
Germany while his father was still alive, and Vicky dreaded 
also that he had ‘not sufficiently recovered to be able to 
bear the strain of all the business and the responsibility 
which would suddenly fall upon him’.4* But while Vicky 
could resist the pressure to go back to Germany for a time, 
events were stronger. Although she was convinced that 
“six weeks more [at San Remo] would have set Fritz up’ 4 
early in March the news that reached Villa Zirio was such 
that preparations for an early departure were made. 

None too soon. On March oth, 1888, the Crown 
Prince after a good night walks in the garden. The sun 
is quite warm already although it is only 10.30, and the 
poor sufferer feels a little better. A messenger arrives 
with a telegram addressed to ‘His Majesty, Emperor 
Frederick William’. Without opening it, the Emperor, 
aware of its contents, cries helplessly. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Tragedy, Third Act: Frederick III 


I 


IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of the telegram announ- 
cing the death of the Emperor William I, the household of 
the Imperial couple is summoned into the drawing-room 
of the Villa Zirio. A little later, Frederick William of 
Prussia, now Emperor Frederick III, accompanied by his 
consort, the Empress, enters. The Emperor is still an 
impressive figure — the fatal disease has not yet been able 
to destroy his fine presence. He is in uniform, wearing 
the ribbon and the star of the Order of the Black Eagle, 
the highest order of the House of Hohenzollern. The 
Court pay their respects ; the Emperor, unable to speak, 
writes out the proclamation of his succession. Now the 
moment has come, Fritz is King of Prussia and German 
Emperor. 

Whatever his illness might do to prevent him from 
carrying out what he had planned for this moment, one 
thing he can do. He takes the Star of the Order from his 
tunic and fixes it to his wife’s dress ; it is the highest dis- 
tinction he can grant. Vicky had often shown that she 
was able to hide her feelings, but now she is overwhelmed. 
Sobbing loudly, she falls into her husband’s arms. As 
soon as he can disengage himself, Fritz writes a note to 
Sir Morell: ‘I thank you for having made me live long 
enough to recompense the valiant courage of my wife’. 
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The next who should be addressed has been dead for many 
years, the Prince Consort, the new Emperor’s mentor for 
a few most impressionable years. And so Fritz does the 
next best thing. A ‘beautiful’ telegram is sent to the 
Queen: ‘At this moment of deep emotion and sorrow 
at the news of my father’s death, my feelings of devoted 
affection to you prompt me, on succeeding to the throne, 
to repeat to you my sincere and earnest desire for a close 
and lasting friendship between our two nations’.? 

The weather in Berlin was very bad; nevertheless 
Bismarck and his colleagues pressed for the Emperor's 
immediate return to the capital. Warned by Mackenzie 
that the journey north was not without danger, the 
Emperor replied : ‘There are some occasions when it is the 
duty of a man to run risks’.s On March roth, at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, the Emperor and his family set out for 
Berlin, Fritz in mourning, except for a brown woollen 
cloth around his neck. 

A telegram had confirmed the Prussian ministry in its 
positions, another ordered its members to meet the 
Imperial train at Leipzig, so that the new Emperor could 
discuss urgent matters during the journey. 

Vicky was of course very anxious lest the emotional 
upheaval, increased naturally by the journey, should 
endanger her husband’s condition. ‘Fritz is deeply 
affected, feels intensely being absent from his post and 
is determined to go there, come what may, and to run 
the risk. I cannot tell you how anxious I feel and how 
nervous, and yet I am sure he is right! . . . To think of 
my poor Fritz succeeding his father as a sick stricken man 
is so hard !! How much good he might have done ! 
Will time be given him? I pray that it may and he may 
be spared to be a blessing to his people and to Europe. . . .’4 
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While the accession of the new Emperor had taken 
place under strange but none the less dignified forms ; 
while both he and his consort were fully aware of the 
responsibility devolving upon them ; while the Emperor 
was prepared to shorten his life by the journey to Berlin — 
in the capital the highest officers of State from the Chan- 
cellor downwards went on with their campaign of rumour 
and more or less open calumny. Bismarck, if one can 
trust a note by Lucius, Minister of Agriculture, had told 
the ministers that Vicky ‘had not the ambition to be the 
tuler’s consort, that she is mainly selfish and pleasure 
seeking. To be the Emperor’s widow would suit her 
best... .’5 Field-Marshal Waldersee, trying to ingratiate 
himself with the new Crown Prince, told the young and 
ambitious William that ‘the new Imperial Couple would 
commit so many absurdities that they would prepare the 
ground for the new Crown Prince in the best way’.® 
It was a strange way for those ‘patriots’ to show their 
fealty to their new Lord and Master and his consort. It 
is doubtful what contributed more towards such an 
attitude — the new Emperor’s humane convictions which 
went so ill with the new German spirit created by Bis- 
marck, or Fritz’s loyalty and love for his wife, who had 
committed the crime of interesting herself in the problems 
of mankind instead of gossip and her kitchen. 


II 


The Emperor was met on his way by the King of Italy, 
who cried when he saw the friend of former days in his 
present condition. He had not seen him for two years 
and was thus all the more struck by the difference. The 
Ministers, however, found the Emperor looking much 
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better than they had expected on the strength of Berg- 
mann’s and other reports, when they met the Imperial 
train at Leipzig. Vicky stood next to him when he 
received his Ministers for the first time. Now they had 
to kiss not only Fritz’s hand, but Vicky’s as well. The 
Emperor handed the Chancellor the declarations on his 
accession to be published throughout Germany according 
to Frederick’s wishes. They had been drawn up a few 
years previously by Roggenbach, a South-German poli- 
tician, for many years Fritz’s confidant and one of the 
most selfless of men in a selfish age. The Chancellor 
expressed his full agreement with their contents although 
the intentions of the proclamation cannot have been to 
his liking. Bismarck had too frequently tampered with 
the Constitution to feel comfortable at the Emperor’s 
promise that it would be conscientiously observed, nor 
could he have felt in agreement with, ‘I will that the 
principle of religious tolerance . . . shall also for the future 
be maintained as a protection for all my subjects, to what- 
ever religious community they may belong. Everyone 
of them is equally near to my heart... .’7 

Bismarck, aware as he was of the state of the Emperor’s 
health, put up with these, under the force of circumstances, 
necessarily empty promises. It is just this closeness of 
death that makes this manifesto so hopelessly pathetic : 
“Not caring for the splendour of great deeds, nor striving 
for glory, I shall be satisfied if it be one day said of my 
rule that it was beneficial to my people, useful to my 
country and a blessing to the Empire’.® 

Little note was taken in Germany of this proclamation, 
the main effect was that the posters with it attracted the 
attention of certain people. To the printed heading ‘To 
my people’ was in some places added by hand ‘Israel’. 
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The new Emperor’s tolerant attitude came too late; an 
unscrupulous propaganda had already so much poisoned 
many people’s minds that Fritz was frequently spoken of 
as the Judenkaiser, the Emperor of the Jews. 

Luckily he did not know all this. He was tied to the 
Charlottenburg Palace which had been chosen as his 
residence, since it was a little outside the city, where 
the air was better. The fatigue of the long journey and 
the exceptionally cold weather kept the Emperor to his 
rooms. Even Vicky was not fully aware of all that went 
on, since she hardly left her husband in those weeks. But 
even so she could not help noticing that the highest 
officers of State expected to find her husband a dying man, 
until they saw for themselves his still vigorous fight against 
death. She told the Queen a few days after their return 
that ‘all sorts of intrigues were going on’ ° before they 
had returned, but she did not realise that those intrigues 
continued unabated. 

Only a little later, after the late Emperor’s funeral, she 
gave a more detailed account of the way in which she and 
the Emperor were treated : ‘. . . I think people in general 
consider us a mere passing shadow, soon to be replaced by 
reality in the shape of William. . . . It seems to me as if 
the party that opposed and ill-treated us for so long, hardly 
think it worth while to change their attitude. . . .” 1 

When stating how little people’s behaviour had 
changed, the Empress still knew very little of what was 
going on outside the walls of the Charlottenburg Castle, 
particularly among the clique of fawning toadies with 
which Prince William had surrounded himself; but she 
was soon to find out. 

Queen Victoria had sent the Prince of Wales to repre- 
sent her at the late Emperor’s funeral and both the Emperor 
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and his consort were very glad to have in Berlin for a few 
days someone who had a real feeling for them. Vicky’s 
brother found ‘that Fritz did not look ill, but was much 
thinner’.™ 


III 


The fact that now when Fritz had at last become Emperor, 
he was too ill to bring about the changes which he and 
Vicky had planned for so many years, brought bitter 
anguish to her, and in one of her most moving letters she 
poured out her heart to her mother : *. . . It is an inestim- 
able blessing to be relieved from a thraldom and tyranny 
which was exercised over us in the poor Emperor’s name, 
as now the right thing can be done for Fritz’s health ! 
But oh — if it is not too late ! too late! This agonising 
thought haunts me! Yes we are our own masters now, 
but shall we not have to leave all the work undone which 
we have so long and so carefully been preparing? Will 
there be any chance of doing the right thing, any time to 
carry out useful measures? . . . It is hard, it is cruel! I 
hope and live — du jour au lendemain [from one day to 
the next]... . Prudence and caution are necessary now 
where fresh and vigorous regeneration of many an obsolete 
and used up thing would have been desirable ! You know 
“and feel all this, 1am sure! .. .’ 2 
Of course, under these conditions, the Emperor could 
not dream ef changing his government and Bismarck had 
by force of circumstances to remain at the helm. The 
Chancellor seemed for a time agreeably surprised that he 
apparently fully enjoyed the Monarch’s confidence and 
also the Empress, in the Chancellor’s own words, ‘shared 
. . . the conviction that in the interests of the dynasty it 
was necessary that I should remain in office at the change 
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of reign’.** Consequently he was not only ‘civil and 
nice’ to Vicky, but he also found that ‘everything went 
easy and agreeable with the new master’."* 

Yet friction soon became inevitable, though at first 
not serious. The leopard cannot change its spots, nor 
Bismarck his ways. When an amnesty was proposed by 
the Emperor, the Chancellor immediately took steps to 
prevent it, although there were several cases of similar 
acts of grace at analogous occasions. And although Vicky 
had no direct cause to complain about the behaviour of 
her husband’s first servant, she did not know at the time 
that a loyal address of women to be presented to her was 
forbidden by the Chancellor. His only motive was that 
the ladies proposing it were all women of progressive 
conviction and Vicky’s personal friends and for those 
reasons odious to him. 

The Emperor himself was soon to learn that-he was in 
no way permitted to decide even minor affairs in his own 
way. When he suggested distinctions and honours for 
such men as he thought worthy, Bismarck instantly vetoed 
any honour to be conferred on any political opponent of 
the government of the day, thus many of Fritz’s former 
political friends had to be left out. In other cases men had 
to be disregarded because their wives were on friendly 
terms with the Empress. _ 

Whether as Crown Princess or as Empress Vicky could 
not escape the almost insane hatred of those whet equated 
Germany’s greatness with reaction. In this the Bismarck 
clique was as bad as the circle of those men who danced 
attendance upon the Prince William. 

In accordance with Prussian Court custom the Empress 
held a Mourning Reception. Waldersee, in his determined 
efforts to keep William’s confidence and consequently to 
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find fault with everything that emanated from either of 
his parents, stated: ‘It [the Mourning Reception] was 
only given because the new Empress, who was well aware 
that her régime was but of short duration, wanted to show 
herself in her full splendour as Empress’.15 He goes on to 
say that he had the opportunity of having a good look at 
her and that she revelled in being the centre of things. 
True to his prejudice Emil Ludwig said in his biography 
of the Kaiser: ‘The English woman revived an Old 
Prussian custom — that of the Mourning Court, at which 
she presided alone, thus savouring for once in her life the 
homage of the first men and women in the kingdom ’.16 
The truth is somewhat different. Sir Rennell Rodd, 
then a Councillor at the British Embassy in Berlin, was 
present at that Mourning Court and his impressions were : 
A curious ceremony we had to attend was the Trauercour 
or mourning reception. It was held, of course, by the 
Empress alone. . . . Some of the old Court ladies were in 
tears as they passed before the Empress. I hope they may 
have been sincere. Even on that occasion some people 
found occasion to criticise the Empress’s mourning as 
being English. In what respect I cannot tell. It seemed as 
on and grim as any Court ceremonial could pre- 
scribe.” 17 


IV 


But, as the same observer noted, ‘there was, through all 
this grim period . . . a conspicuous absence of chivalry at 
Berlin’.8 Under such conditions Bismarck had to show 
himself in his true.colours, and Vicky made it easier for 
him. She was still convinced that Sandro, Alexander of 
Battenberg, was the only man who could make her 
daughter Victoria happy. She had never given up this 
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belief, even when the old Emperor refused his consent. 
Since that time, however, conditions had changed. Sandro 
was Prince of Bulgaria no longer, but lived as a private 
citizen at Darmstadt. Now, surely, Russia could not 
object to a German citizen, moreover a general in the 
German army, marrying the Emperor’s daughter. 

Bismarck thought otherwise. Whether the Emperor 
was on the brink of death, whether the Empress was soon 
to feel the pangs of utmost grief — the Chancellor would 
carry on his feud with the Battenberg Prince, who had 
dared to cross the Tsar, a privilege that Bismarck reserved 
for himself to the exclusion of everybody else. It did not 
matter whether Alexander of Battenberg was really the 
man Vicky took him to be or whether the young Victoria 
was so infatuated by him as her mother assumed, it was 
far too paltry a matter to disturb a dying man. And dis- 
turbed he was in the rudest way possible ; never before 
had the reptile press been mobilised by Bismarck to such 
an extent against Vicky. The whole sorry affair shows 
clearly that Fritz, even before he had breathed his last, 
was considered a dead man, and that his wife was con- 
sidered an outlaw, Empress, Crown Princess or whatever 
her rank. 

The Chancellor, before sallying forth on his campaign, 
had received an assurance of Crown Prince William’s 
devotion in a particularly tasteless toast on April rst, 
Bismarck’s 73rd birthday. On the following day the 
Chancellor learnt that the Emperor had invited Prince 
Alexander to Berlin; the Prince had written to him 
asking whether he might come to pay his respects. He 
may or may not have been prompted to do so by the 
Empress or Princess Victoria, but Bismarck saw already 
the wedding ceremony being performed. Immediately 
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he persuaded Fritz to cancel the invitation by telegram and 
the Empress, to her immense chagrin, had to acquiesce. 
But that was not enough ; she had to be humbled and 
taught a lesson; moreover, the Chancellor was afraid 
that she might change her mind and ‘he could not rely 
on a woman’s promise’.1? The Empress thought she had 
placated the great man’s anger, but was soon to learn her 
mistake. 

Two or three days later, in an article in the Cologne 
Gazette, a periodical well known as the Chancellor’s 
mouthpiece, it was stated that the Empire’s first servant, 
Bismarck, was about to retire ; he had already submitted 
his resignation. Vicky was dumbfounded ; she had given 
in to all his demands, and nevertheless now this news. 
Worse was to come ; next day the same paper brought a 
further article much worse than the first. The Empress, 
supported by her mother, the Queen, was said to be set 
on her daughter’s marriage to Alexander Battenberg, and 
the Chancellor, aware that such a marriage would outrage 
the Tsar and might conceivably lead to war with Russia, 
could not remain any longer in office. The cue was taken 
up by the flood of journals at Bismarck’s disposal which 
vied with one another in vilifying both the Empress and 
Queen Victoria, who was about to visit Berlin. This visit, 
which would have greatly increased Vicky’s prestige, had 
to be prevented. Probably the whole artificial storm about 
the planned Battenberg visit was only created to make the 
Queen’s visit impossible. Unfortunately The Times corre- 
spondent in Berlin, a gullible and conceited man at the 
best of times, and a great admirer of Bismarck, took his 
lead from the German Foreign Office. 

But in this calamity Vicky was, for once, not alone. 
Her mother was on her side, and luckily Queen Victoria 
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was strong-willed. On March 2oth she had stated in her 
journal, ‘I am determined . . . to visit dear Vicky and 
Fritz, if only for a day’.2e Thus it would have required 
stronger forces than those at the Chancellor’s disposal to 
prevent the Queen from carrying out her plans. 

It was just those plans that Bismarck wanted to frus- 
trate. Little did he know what it meant when the Queen 
was determined. For the first time perhaps he came across 
a will as strong as his own. The Queen was first and last 
a woman, shrewd, well-meaning and full of regard for 
her family ; her favourite son-in-law was ill and her 
daughter therefore in distress; what was more natural 
than to visit them? That was not politics to her, that 
was plain common sense. 

At first the Chancellor tried all registers of his diplo- 
matic game ; there were enough reports to confuse any- 
one but the Queen. On April sth, when the Cologne 
Gazette had for the first time mentioned the Chancellor’s 
supposed wish to resign, Vicky could not understand what 
he still wanted, since both she as well as the Emperor had 
immediately cancelled the invitation to Alexander of 
Battenberg at Bismarck’s behest. So she wired her 
mother : ‘Please be in no anxiety. Crisis of Chancellor 
is an invention : we have never been on better terms and 
the understanding is perfect. Your visit must on no 
account be given up.’ 2! 

Poor Vicky ! She still did not know her arch-antagon- 
ist fully and did not realise that he could be charming to 
her in her presence, while at the same time preparing a 
campaign of vituperation and slander. In its pursuit Bis- 
marck had on April 6th a talk with the British Ambassador, 
Sir Edward Malet, in which he was so serious about the 
Battenberg affair that the Ambassador wired the gist of 
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it to Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister. The latter had 
meanwhile had a visit from Count Hatzfeld, the German 
Ambassador, who in consequence of his master’s orders, 
added his warnings of the evil consequences of the pro- 
posed marriage. This news caused the Prime Minister to 
pass them on to the Queen, who was at Florence in Italy 
for a holiday. When the Prime Minister’s letter arrived, 
the Queen must have felt more than a little puzzled. She 
had received news from Vicky that on the 6th, the same 
day as that on which Bismarck had talked to Sir Edward, 
he also had a talk with the Empress which was ‘very satis- 
factory on all points’.22, The Queen must have been more 
surprised still, when two days later she received another 
telegram from her Prime Minister saying that ‘Bismarck 
is in one of his raging moods about the proposed marriage. 
He shows temper against Your Majesty and . . . he will 

. make Your Majesty personally responsible for any 
evil results of his own violent passion . . .’ 23 and with all 
due respect advising the Queen not to go to Berlin. 

Lord Salisbury had been a Minister for many years but 
he still did not know his Royal mistress. Who was Bis- 
marck to Queen Victoria when her children were con- 
cerned? She would not change her plans; Vicky and 
Fritz needed her and that was final. Moreover, she easily 
saw through the double game. So she asked her Secretary, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, to tell Lord Salisbury that ‘Bismarck’s 
conduct was really disloyal, wicked and really unwise in 
the extreme’. Quite naturally and rightly the Queen 
supposed that Prince William had his hand in the game, 
and so she went on, ‘How Bismarck and still more William 
can play such a double game it is impossible for us honest, 
straightforward English to understand. Thank God ! we 
are English |...’ 4 
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Bismarck was entirely wrong in his assumption that 
the Queen’s visit would help Vicky in her plans regarding 
her daughter’s marriage ; Queen Victoria was by now 
opposed to it and she authorised her private secretary to 
inform Sir E. Malet of her opinion. Though the Ambas- 
sador passed on the information to the Chancellor, he did 
not change his attitude towards the proposed visit. We 
can therefore understand the Queen’s cri de coeur to Lord 
Salisbury on April 13th: ‘. . . Bismarck’s tyranny is 
unbearable, and I cannot abandon my intention of seeing 
the dear suffering Emperor . . . .’25 

The same day Colonel Swaine, the British Military 
Attaché in Berlin, writing to the Prince of Wales, put the 
matter in a nutshell : ‘. .. We are living in sad times here 
in Berlin. Not sad only because we have an Emperor at 
death’s door, nor sad only because there are family dis- 
agreements, but sad, doubly sad, because almost all officials 
— perhaps with exceptions, but I know them not — are 
behaving in a way as if the last spark of honour and 
faithful duty had gone — they are all trimming their sails. 
It seems as if a curse had come over this country, leaving 
but one bright spot, and that is where stands a solitary 
woman doing her duty faithfully and tenderly by her sick 
husband against all odds. It is one of the most, if not the 
most tragic episodes in a country and a life ever recorded 
in history. . . .’ 6 


Vv 


While Bismarck performed his antics, Vicky had help- 
lessly to watch her husband struggling between life and 
death. At this time feelings were running high against 
Sir Morell, and a few days later an incident occurred which 
showed clearly the precariousness of Vicky’s position. 
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Mackenzie continued to be in charge of the Imperial 
patient, at first together with Bergmann. The two did 
not see eye to eye and Mackenzie had the whole anti- 
British clique of the Berlin society to contend with, not 
only the Emperor’s cancer. Vicky felt very strongly 
about all this. Mackenzie received a flood of threatening 
letters, signed and anonymous. The situation in Germany 
is best shown by the rumours that were circulating stating 
that he was the grandson of a Polish Jew from Danzig by 
the name of Markowitz — obviously then as later con- 
sidered the culmination of perfidy. It was of no avail that 
Sir Morell’s ancestors were of pure Celtic highland origin. 
Vicky must have suffered under this flood of vilification 
against the man who possessed her and her husband’s full 
confidence. 

The Empress had not only to keep all this hostility 
from her husband, lest his peace of mind should be dis- 
turbed ; she felt impelled to take steps to secure Mac- 
kenzie’s acceptance by that small section of the Berlin 
society that was relatively free from those prejudices 
which had begun to grow in Germany. Unaware of 
what her friend, Frau von Helmholtz, had recently written 
about the shortcomings of British doctors, Vicky ap- 
proached her in this matter, and the lady had naturally to 
comply with the Empress’s wishes. Thus on April rst 
the liberal Jewish Deputy, Bamberger, received a letter 
from Frau von Helmholtz: ‘By wish of H.M. the 
Empress I have invited Sir MorellsMackenzie to dine with 
_ us.... Will you help me to carry through gloriously this 
act of Moral courage? . . .’27 Bamberger of course 
obliged. When he had met Mackenzie he noted in, his 
journal : ‘... Quite good impression of Morell Mackenzie. 
The story of the national baseness and stupidity against 
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Morell Mackenzie and Victoria is one of the most peculiar 
chapters of the psychology of vileness. . . .” #8 

A few days later, on April rath, the cannula which 
enabled the Emperor to breathe had to be renewed. 
Bergmann, still the Emperor’s medical attendant, was 
called in by Mackenzie to insert the new tube. The patient 
was in a comparatively good state of health ; only a few 
days before he had been driving through Berlin with the 
Empress. Although there was no ground to consider the 
situation as having basically changed for the better, both 
Fritz and Vicky were living from one day to the other, 
and were deeply grateful for mercies such as a few better 
days. 

After Bergmann had inserted the new cannula there was 
increased irritation and coughing and a definite deteriora- 
tion set in. Mackenzie asserted that the surgeon had not 
shown the required dexterity and damaged the windpipe. 
The post-mortem, however, showed that this was not the 
case. But the atmosphere among the medical advisers was 
so tense that accusations of this kind were quite customary 
at the time and for years later. Even the anxiety the 
Empress must have felt when she saw her husband in a 
much worse condition was not considered a sufficient 
reason by her enemies to grant her a brief respite. 

The newspapers, whether in the Chancellor’s pay or 
doing his bidding without, went on attacking her as well 
as the medical attendant who enjoyed the patient’s con- 
fidence. Even such a ridiculous incident as the dismissal 
of a nursing orderly who, according to Mackenzie, was a 
spy paid by his enemies, and his replacement by another 
one, led to reports first that the new orderly was an 
Englishman ; then when this could no longer be main- 
tained, that he was a Jew. This too could not be 
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maintained for long, and so the Chancellor's mouthpiece 
declared ‘it seems they [apparently the Empress and Sir 
Morell] had changed their minds’.2° It was as Sir Rennell 
Rodd stated in his memoirs : *. . . People professed to love 
and to admire the Emperor Frederick, and yet they 
could not resist embittering his last days by abusing the 
Emp ress’.3° Prince William showed himself in his true 
light : a day or two after his father had relieved Bergmann 
of his duties as his medical adviser, the Crown Prince 
invited him to dinner. 

But the Crown Prince, whether he behaved properly 
or not, was the Kaiser of tomorrow ; and since he was on 
such bad terms with his mother, his grandmother’s stay 
in Berlin might easily lead to undesirable altercations. 
After all, when her family was concerned, the Queen did 
what she considered right and proper, and consequently, 
so Lord Salisbury feared, she might tell Prince William 
a few home truths as to a son’s proper behaviour towards 
his mother. So the Prime Minister, ‘with his humble 
duty, respectfully’ reminded. his mistress ‘that all Prince 
William’s impulses, however blameable or unreasonable, 
will henceforth be political causes of enormous potency’ ,3! 
but his warnings were considered superfluous. The 
Queen did not answer his letter ; she knew how to deal 
with her family and so she set out for Berlin undismayed ; 
her daughter needed her and nothing else mattered. 


VI 
The Queen arrived in Berlin on April 24th, 1888, at 
8.30 in the morning. She had ‘got up in good time’ and 
looked ‘brilliantly well and fresh’ after the long journey. 
She found her daughter ‘careworn and thinner’. There 
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was nothing of the unpleasantness that had been antici- 
pated. The Queen was natural and helpful and everything 
went as peacefully as she had been convinced it would. 

Of course it was ‘very touching and sad’ to find her 
son-in-law lying in bed, but she nevertheless carried out 
a very full programme. Of course she found time to 
have a long talk with Vicky. The Empress at last found 
that relief which she could not find elsewhere. She 
cried ‘a good deal, poor dear’, and told her mother not 
only of her anxiety, but also of her ‘many worries and 
unpleasantnesses’.32 

Wherever the Queen and the Empress were seen in 
public they were loudly acclaimed. Whatever the official 
attitude was, the common people had obviously no quarrel 
with Vicky nor with the Queen. ‘Long live the Empress’ 
Berliners shouted, as the Queen noted in her journal. It 
must have been extremely gratifying for Vicky to see that 
the hostility against her was restricted to those who wanted 
to curry favour with Bismarck or Prince William. ‘I 
have never seen the Berlin people . . . so enthusiastic’, 
Sir Rennell Rodd stated in his memoirs, ‘and their cheers 
were a striking answer to the pessimists who had asserted 
that the Empress dared not to show herself and that the 
Queen would do well not to come.’ 33 

Next day the Queen received the Chancellor. What- 
ever he had said about her to his friends and colleagues, 
when he was about to be ushered into her presence, he 
grew excited; he was ‘unmistakably . . . ill at ease’. 
He inquired of the Queen’s staff whether she would be 
seated or standing and other details. That little old woman, 
Grandmamma, as the Chancellor had called her mock~- 
ingly, now that he was to see her and to talk to her, could 
be awe-inspiring as well. She put him readily at his ease, 
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however, and soon shook hands with him and asked him 
to sit down. Now he could talk away freely, and when, 
after some discussion, the Queen asked him ‘to stand by 
poor Vicky’, he readily promised it and even said ‘that 
hers was a hard fate’. One felt that he was, at least for 
that moment, sincere. And when the Queen asked him 
to bring his wife to tea at the British Embassy that after- 
noon, he was bowled over. 

Bismarck’s support seemed more than ever required. 
That evening Vicky, when discussing her future with her 
mother, broke down completely. “Her despair at what 
she seems to look on as the certain end is terrible.’ The 
Queen also had a long talk with Sir Morell, whose report 
left no hope. The next day the visit had to come to its 
close. Taking leave of Fritz, the Queen told him that she 
hoped he would come to England when he was stronger ; 
Vicky had to look on and smile. 

But not for long. She had come to the station with 
her mother ; in the carriage ‘she struggled hard not to 
give way, but finally broke down, and it was terrible to 
see her standing there in tears, while the train moved 
slowly off and to think of all she was suffering and might 
have to go through’.3 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


A Goodly King 


I 


AFTER the Queen’s visit, Sir E. Malet, in his report to 
Lord Salisbury, was enthusiastic about its results: ‘It is 
believed that the interchange of personal communication 
of the Queen with the Empress Augusta, the Crown Prince 
and Prince Bismarck, has been of the highest value in 
freely brushing away industriously woven cobwebs, 
and the spiders, of which unfortunately there are too 
many, have had to retire to their holes. . . . In short to the 
outward eye there has been a general healing of mental 
irritation. . . .”! 

The Empress too had been deeply satisfied with her 
mother’s brief stay. Two days later she wrote: ‘It all 
seems like a dream! Your dear visit so ardently wished 
and hoped for has come and gone like lightning! But 
not without having left much comfort and gratitude 
behind it, especially in my heart. . . .”2 

Yet not even her mother was fully aware of all the 
daughter’s feelings. It was not only the sorrow and care 
for the husband which lay heavily upon her mind. In 
spite of all, her interests in politics were not only un- 
diminished but had even increased. Now was the 
time, when she and Fritz could have done something 
towards the realisation of their lifelong ideals. How 
much time would fate that had its hand so unbearably 
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heavy upon them, accord to her husband? How brief 
a span were they to be granted before they would 
both sink into oblivion, as though they had never 
been ? 

Naturally, the Empress who had always been inter- 
ested in nursing, devoted most of her time to the care of 
her husband ‘in a way that filled us [Mackenzie and 
Hovell] with admiration’. She would, when even the 
doctors lost heart, cheer them up by ‘her courage and 
example’. But it was not only the medical attendants 
who needed encouragement ; the patient too was often 
disheartened. She was always smiling when she went 
to see him, whatever effort it must have cost her, and 
according to Sir Morell, her efforts to cheer her husband 
were largely successful. 

But that was only part of the picture. A few days 
before the Queen’s visit, Roggenbach, an old friend of 
the Emperor, had been in Berlin to see him. He also 
saw Bamberger and discussed with him the situation, 
particularly with regard to the Chancellor’s manceuvres. 
Bamberger was of the opinion that the Imperial Court had 
not sufficient connections with the press to counteract 
immediately and effectively the canards spread by Bis- 
marck’s reptiles. 

Roggenbach mentioned the gist of the discussion to 
Vicky ; on April 26th her friend, Frau Stockmar, came 
to see Bamberger and told him that the Empress agreed 
with him and asked for his advice as to how to establish 
better connections with the press. From that day onwards 
to the end of Frederick’s reign and beyond Bamberger 
was the most intimate friend and adviser of the Empress. 
Nothing could show better what the conditions were in 
the Germany of Frederick III and Bismarck than the fact 
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that Vicky could not dream of contacting Bamberger 
directly. She wrote letters to Frau Stockmar, in which 
she referred to Bamberger as the ‘neighbour’, and he sent 
his replies via the same route. Even that was not con- 
sidered entirely safe and the Empress warned her adviser 
to avoid visiting Frau Stockmar, since he might be 
observed and thereby arouse suspicion. 

Only in her first letter dated April 28th is Bamberger 
mentioned, by his initial. In this letter Vicky showed her 
views with greater frankness than in many letters to her 
mother: ‘... I am really touched, and it is too kind of 
Dr. B. to undertake the chivalrous service to defend an 
unfairly attacked woman —and his Empress — against 
attacks which are the tactics of the whole party of the 
reptiles, a part of the most violent war against every 
independence of opinion and character, against every 
liberal, tolerant and progressive drive for culture and 
elements of culture! Since I have the honour of belonging 
with body and soul to those who want to lift up the nation, 
ennoble it, drive it forward, to those who want to see it 
mature, but first of all peacefully and happily free, worthy 
of itself, — consequently I come into the line of firing, 
and I am a small part of those things which must be 
destroyed and must be held out as a warning to my sons — 
otherwise they would in the end be in danger of being 
affected as Emperor Frederick has been. I never wanted 
the fight, but peace and quiet; I would have left the 
reptiles their pleasure and their point of view; there 
must also be people like that. My crime solely consists 
in that I do not want to belong to them, that I do not want 
to be their tool, that I do not want to be depending on 


them. ...’4 And so this passionate outburst goes on for 
twenty pages of righteous indignation. One feels how all 
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this must have been bottled up inside her, waiting for an 
opportunity to burst out. 

In her later letters to Bamberger the Empress asked 
frequently for advice on behalf of her husband, who under 
the circumstances had not the strength to rid himself and 
the country of the system Bismarck, which he considered 
as pernicious as did his consort. But certain things had 
to be done ; and to carry them out Bamberger supplied 
the advice which the Emperor failed to get from his 
Ministers. 

From the point of view of German history, Bam- 
berger’s rdle may be of the greatest importance ; to the 
biographer this episode is first and foremost an oppor- 
tunity to judge Vicky’s attitude towards political pro- 
blems, particularly so since in her correspondence with 
her adviser the Empress dealt very frankly with the 
accusations brought against her. Moreover, the letters 
show less restraint, less reserve than those to her mother, 
and consequently explain a great deal; as when she 
writes: ‘. . . Quite apart from my person I would feel 
very sorry for the Germans, if they had an Empress such 
as is described to them... .’5 Or, ‘. . . Give me three 
words spoken by the Empress, the official world says, and 
we shall turn her into a foreigner, into a traitor, into an 
enemy of the Reich. . . .’ 

Vicky was greatly strengthened in her will to resist 
all evil and libel, when she read Bamberger’s first reply, 
as agreed written for Frau Stockmar. This was a language 
she had been longing to hear: ‘. . . Whatever stands in 
the way of the great improvements [through the Emperor’s 
illness], one need. not resign oneself in one respect : to 
fight untruth and to see that truth conquers. No, one 
need not resign oneself to the unavoidable. Whatever 
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happens to the great matters of state the right of the 
maligned person will—that is my conviction — vic- 
toriously free itself and rise triumphantly from all hos- 
tilities. . . .’7 
Vicky’s first language was English but the German 
which she used in her reply was well suited to Bamberger’s 
language and just as high-sounding and elaborate. Her 
letter of May 16th was one violent outburst of twenty-four 
pages. ‘... The Ministers are called Ministers and the 
Emperor’s servants, but in reality they are all his enemies 
— i.e. they oppose violently everything which he wishes 
and orders in accordance with his conceptions. . . . The 
Emperor is ill and consequently forced by caution not to 
change anything in the machinery of government and in 
the persons which form the government. . . . The Crown 
Prince William is considered as the real Emperor, Emperor 
Frederick only as a shadow. Had those Ministers now 
any loyalty, respect and decency they would at least not 
expect the Emperor to make concessions which are against 
his convictions. .. . The Emperor . . . has not one devoted 
political friend near him. . . . The war of the party [i.e. 
the Nationalists] against myself is more furious than ever. 
I am the only one to tell the Emperor the unvarnished 
truth. How few there are at Court who are for me and 
are able and willing to support me? This is how things 
stand. The Emperor, who is ill, would be a prisoner, if 
it were not for his wife and a few devoted friends, who see 
that he learns the truth as far as it is compatible with his 
state of health. . . .’ 8 
Throughout the letter runs a permanent apology for 
the Chancellor, who treats the Empress ‘decently’, who 
would do everything the Emperor wants, if only his 
fellow Ministers would let him. Vicky was not easily 
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We know now from an overwhelming amount of evi- 
dence that it was he who created the difficulties for Fritz, 
and anyone could have found out even then what the 
real state of affairs was. But the Empress must have been 
so weary, so tired that she was taken in completely. 


II 


It was not only Bamberger, however, who valiantly took 
up her cause. The whole Liberal Party, which Fritz had 
once hoped. would be the basis of his government, came 
to the aid of their Emperor and his consort. They had 
been waiting so long for Frederick to become Emperor 
and they were stunned by the cruelty of fate that made it 
impossible to carry out those reforms which he had 
intended and which they had expected of him. All they 
could now do was to show their devotion and love for 
them wherever the Emperor or his consort showed them- 
selves. And since the city of Berlin was a stronghold of 
the Liberals, those proofs of devotion were sometimes 
overwhelming and very welcome to both Fritz and Vicky, 
though all this could not make up for the hostility shown 
by the official world. 

Eugen Richter, one of the best fighters among the 
Liberals, though not always the wisest, used the tribune 
of the Prussian Diet to defend his Empress. On May 26th 
he accused the government and the so-called patriotic, 
that is nationalist parties, of offending the Empress in any 
and every way, in speech and in print. Several times the 
Nationalists shouted him down so that he could not make 
himself understood, particularly when he started to ask 
Bismarck what he would have done, had he had to bear a 
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hundredth part of the calumnies which the Empress had 
to bear. When Richter sat down after the conclusion of 
his most effective speech the Liberals had the strange 
satisfaction of seeing one after the other of the leaders of 
the nationalist parties mount the rostrum, tail between 
legs, and declaring innocently that they had never had the 
slightest desire of offending their Empress. “The Emperor 
nodded and smiled’ when reading Richter’s speech, but 
poor Vicky was already so intimidated that she was 
‘terrified’ and ‘afraid’ it might goad the Nationalists into 
inventing new perfidies.° 
Bismarck used his supreme cleverness to the utmost in 
those days, but he was nevertheless outwitted by Bam- 
berger. The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Puttkamer, 
had used his position to ‘manage’ elections. The Emperor 
wanted to dismiss him, but it seemed impossible to rid 
the administration of that archetype of narrow-minded 
Junkerdom without offending the all-powerful Chan- 
cellor. Bamberger carefully pointed out the steps which 
the Monarch should take to gain his end. Soon it became 
obvious that someone was exercising an ‘undesirable’ 
influence on the Emperor, but, although the Ministry 
delegated Friedberg, whom they knew the Imperial couple 
considered loyal and devoted, to find out who supplied 
this advice, nothing emerged. On June 1st Bamberger 
launched his campaign by supplying a Munich paper with 
the news that the Emperor was dissatisfied with the 
Minister of the Interior, and a week later Puttkamer 
resigned. Fritz had written to him a decidedly unfriendly 
letter on Bamberger’s advice. This was in all probability 
the most important political event of Frederick’s brief 


reign. 
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Ill 


In spite of everything, Vicky was still full of the desire to 
see her daughter married to Alexander Battenberg and 
the nearer the dreaded day of her husband’s death ap- 
proached the more she lost all sense of proportion in this 
matter. Again and again she wanted to approach the 
Chancellor about it, although on June 1st she received a 
letter from Sandro which was clearly an indication of 
his intention to be released from his promise. So Frau 
Stockmar, who had read the letter, told Bamberger, but 
Vicky still believed that the Prince was being driven mad 
because of the difficulties with which the position was 
fraught. She even prevented Roggenbach, her husband’s 
friend, from coming to see him, because she knew that 
he opposed the marriage, and she wished Bamberger to 
go and see Sandro to give him new confidence and 
courage. The Empress was fully aware that her husband’s 
days were running out and also that William would never 
permit the union, and so to obtain the Emperor's consent 
was a matter of urgency. It must be admitted that 
Vicky’s stubbornness in this sorry affair was almost 
pathological. 

At nearly forty-eight she was possibly at a critical 
period of her life, and her husband’s illness may have 
upset her emotional balance. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to explain what seems to have been an emotional aberra- 
tion. Be that as it may, all the messages the Empress sent 
to Bamberger during those critical days were to a very 
large extent concerned with this infatuation. 

Perhaps the idea of Princess Victoria's marriage was 
accentuated in the mind of the Empress when on May 
24th her second son, Henry, was married to Princess 
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Irene of Hesse. The Marriage was solemnised in the 
Palace and the Emperor made one of his last public appear- 
ances. Even marked by death he still possessed a dignified 
and imposing presence. Waldersee, Vicky’s old enemy, 
of course maintained that he only attended because the 
Empress forced him and that only half an hour after the 
ceremony a group of guests saw the Emperor being pushed 
in an invalid chair, looking extremely worn and entirely 
sunk into himself, Emil Ludwig in his biography of the 
Kaiser eagerly accepts Waldersee’s tale. 

It is interesting to note that Vicky does not mention 
the Battenberg plan even once in her letters to her mother 
during that time ; perhaps she realised that the Queen 
considered the matter as closed. But while she could not 
discuss the marriage problem, other sorrows could be 
confided to her mother, particularly the anxiety caused 
by William’s behaviour. Also the continuous acrimony 
between the doctors, with William taking eagerly Berg- 
mann’s side, was a frequently mentioned subject in her 
letters to England. According to the Kaiser’s memoirs 
it would appear that he did not do anything wrong at all 
during his father’s illness, but his mother’s letter of May 
19th tells a different story: *,.. What I said about Wil- 
liam is in no way exaggerated. I do not tell you one third 
of what passes, so that you, who are at a distance, should not 
fancy that I complain. He is in a “ring”, a coterie, whose 
main endeavour is as it were to paralyse Fritz in every way. 
- + + You have no idea of the vexations and anxieties, 
the troubles and difficulties I have to endure, . , .” 10 

On one of the last days of May the Emperor watched, 
sitting in a carriage, the only march past of his troops 
during his reign. It had been arranged by William, and 
Fritz was greatly moved. On June ist the Imperial 
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household moved to the New Palace at Potsdam, where the 
Emperor had been born. The journey was made by boat, 
the best way for the patient, again an arrangement sug- 
gested by the Crown Prince. Perhaps he had a 
good intentions, but he was so easily swayed by frien : 
like Waldersee, whose influence was pernicious, and mili- 
tated incessantly against Vicky. Waldersee’s attitude - 
be gauged from a diary entry on May 30th, where he a 5 
“The Empress now rules the land, the Chancellor and le 
Ministers are in a most uncomfortable situation ; their 
sense of duty makes them realise that . . . the ve ies 
is not capable of ruling and only their pity with = 
unhappy Emperor, who is only so entirely verre y 
his wife, prevents them from saying so. . . . Everywhere 
discontent is shown because of the reckless, mostly planless 
interference by the Empress. I must confess that I would 
not have considered her so.imprudent. What a terrible 
misfortune it would have been if we had now a healthy 
Emperor Frederick ! He is led by his Consort, rae 
capable of putting the German Reich out of gear. . . . 
Vicky’s letter to her mother of June 8th showed matters 
in a different light : “. . . The clique are of course enraged 
with me, as their one idea is to isolate me completely, and 
prevent my having anything to say about Fritz ; to set the 
children against me and to make it impossible for me to 
get on with Prince Bismarck, or William, and to ed 
me unpopular in the country by inventing constant lies 
and calumnies. . . . I do not care one rap, and they have 
not intimidated me as they thought they could. .. . If 
Fritz goes, I do not in the least care what becomes of me. 
I do not want these people’s love and I scorn their hatred. 
Fritz and I shall be more than avenged some day by the 
course events will take when these people come into 
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power. . . . 1 am sad and depressed, but not abashed and 
shall fight and struggle to the last. . . .’ 2 


IV 


The calumnies about Vicky greatly increased in number 
when she was the first lady in the country. She differed 
so much from what the ruling clique wanted their Empress 
to be, and consequently whatever she did or did not do 
gave rise to rumours. One of the reasons for this enmity 
was brought to light by the Liberal Freisinnige Zeitung, 
when it said that certain people at Court disliked the 
Empress because she demanded service and was too good 
a housekeeper to tolerate courtiers who were there to fill 
their own pockets. But there was another side as well. 
Waldersee was shocked by the fact that the Empress 
‘showed openly her preference for the Jewish-progressive 
clique’.13, The words are perhaps open to interpretation, 
but not their meaning ; Vicky was blamed for being free 
from prejudices and showing it. 

A piquant note to that campaign of calumnies and 
Vituperations was added by the fact that the Duke of 
Coburg, Queen Victoria’s brother-in-law and Vicky’s 
uncle, joined the ranks of her enemies. Bamberger sent 
the Empress a copy of the Coburger’s Cé-Regents and 
Foreign Hands in Germany, widely read in Germany in 
1888, though already published anonymously in Switzer- 
land two years previously. Vicky had read it then 
and taken note that according to it her mother, being 
unable to send troops to Germany as the Georges had 
done, now used her ‘daughters, grand-children, cousins’ 
to achieve her ends. The Empress told Bamberger that 
her uncle was in permanent financial difficulties and had 
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always been jealous of Albert. In spite of the pamphlet’s 
anonymity, everyone who mattered in Germany knew 
very well who the author was and there were many who 
thought that if such accusations were raised by a relative, 
they must rest on a foundation of truth. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to find any woman of 
a comparable standing, who was as much maligned, as 
much vilified as Vicky. And while the campaign against 
her went on with unabated and even increasing fury, 
Fritz’s condition grew worse. The first two weeks in 
June saw his life flicker like a candle that was burning out. 
‘I have not the heart to write,’ the Empress told her 
mother on June 12th. ‘I do not feel able ! and yet I do 
not like to leave you without a line! Things are not 
going well! I have not much hope left. . . - 1am too 
miserable, too wretched to write more... .” 4 
On the next day Vicky said: ‘... My days and nights 
pass I know not how! I hardly leave Fritz’s room. . . . 
But what it is to me to see my poor darling so changed ! 
. . . His poor throat is such a painful and shocking sight, 
that I can often hardly bear to look at it, when it is done 
up, etc. I have to rush away to hide my tears often! . . . 
How much I suffer in a thousand ways you do not know. 
... 1 feel so like a wreck, a sinking ship, so wounded and 
struck down, so sore of heart, as if I were bleeding from a 
d wounds, . . .’ 35 

fae same day the Emperor still showed enough 
strength to receive the King of Sweden. He gave orders 
for his uniform and marshal’s baton to be brought, but 
it was too late, he had not the strength to wear it. After 
a few minutes the King left his friend, trying to hide his 
tears. Even on the next day, June 14th, the Emperor was 
still fully conscious at times. He received the Chancellor 
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in his last audience ; the Empress was present and the 
dying man joined Vicky’s hand and that of Bismarck, 
as though recommending his wife to his first servant's 
protection. Never was trust more ill placed. 

The same day Fritz also signed a note signifying his 
assent to his daughter’s engagement to the Battenberger 
and ordering that no difficulties should be raised against 
her marriage. He gave the note to the Crown Prince ; 
needless to say that his express order to his son was as 
little obeyed as was his request to his Chancellor. 

June 15th, 1888, was a beautiful day. Already in the 
early morning Potsdam is crowded ; many Berliners want 
to be near their dying Emperor, and troops, the Training 
Battalion, have been brought in. The family is gathered 
in the sick-room whose windows stand wide open. When- 
ever Fritz is not unconscious his eyes rest on Vicky. His 
last words were: ‘You, I, the children.’ A few minutes 
after 11 o'clock Frederick Ill, King of Prussia, German 
Emperor, was dead. 

While the soldiers surrounded the castle, permitting 
nobody to leave, Vicky, after she had found the strength 
to hold a pen, wrote to her mother : ‘On the 14th Decem- 
ber 1862 you found time and strength to write me a line 
in your overwhelming grief, and I, through agony, half- 
distracted, yet must send you a few words. I cannot tell 
you what hours those were, and what images torture my 
mind, what impressions rend my heart. ... Oh! my 
husband, my darling, my Fritz! . . . 1 am his widow, no 
more his wife !_ How am I to bear it! You did and I 
will too. . . . Now all struggles are over. I must stumble 
on my way alone. . . .’ %6 


A Goodly King 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Stumbling Alone 


I 


THE ninety-nine days’ interlude was over. William at 
twenty-nine was Emperor. Even a few hours before his 
succession he had the castle surrounded by his troops to 
prevent any document, particularly copies of his mother’s 
letters, from being carried away. They might show him 
7% his on light om therefore they had to be destroyed ; 
ut nothing was found, His parents’ 
in the Windsor archives. ? pi eihialore 
With Emperor Frederick went the last chance of 
German liberalism. Bismarck was now all-powerful 
again, not because the Emperor had to put up with him 
as Fritz had done, but because, at least for the present, the 
new Monarch saw in the Chancellor the incarnation of 
his own ideals. Both were in full agreement that any 
traces of Frederick’s reign and his ideas were to be exor- 
cised. But there was just as much determination on the 
other side that neither was to vanish, and his widow was 
firmly resolved that the memory and ideas of the late 
Emperor had to be kept alive. The scene was set for the 
unavoidable conflict. 
Queen Victoria shrewdly foresaw very clearly the 
trouble that was brewing, and had already on the 14th 
sent a telegram to William asking him to help his mother 
at this terrible time of dreadful trial and grief’ ;! this she 
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followed up by a second telegram next day when. she 
had heard the sad news: ‘.. . Help and do all you can 
for your poor, dear Mother and try to follow in your best, 
noblest and kindest of father’s footsteps. Grandmama.’ 
These telegrams had hardly any effect. When Vicky was 
not permitted to send even a telegram without its being 
censored by William’s A.D.C., she appealed in vain to 
her daughter-in-law and to the Chancellor, who sent her 
word that he was far too occupied to be able to see her. 

Yet somehow, in spite of everything, deepest grief and 
utter frustration, these days passed. Vicky, now in accord- 
ance with her wish known as the Empress Frederick, 
had left the castle and had gone to her farm near by with 
her daughters. When the Prince of Wales came to attend 
the funeral, he had afterwards a long conversation with 
the young Emperor, who showed himself ‘quiet and 
reasonable and only anxious to do what is right (that is, 
if he is allowed to do so)’.3 That was a most shrewd state- 
ment according to the evidence. William might at times 
have been quite willing to consider his mother’s feelings, 
had he not stood so much under the influence of people 
like Waldersee, Bismarck’s elder son Herbert and Court 
Preacher Sticker. 

The Empress Frederick did not attend her husband’s 
funeral, which was held on the 18th. She might, in spite 
of everything, have become aware of the behaviour of 
her son’s temporary adviser, Stécker, who at the death 
of a Liberal, like Fritz, was naturally pleased with life, and 
joked and laughed during the ceremony. It was even 
stated that at his funeral nobody grieved as much as the 
late Emperor’s horse. The sad day struck so many 
chords in Vicky’s mind and she reviewed what she and 
Germany had lost in her letter to her mother: *... We 
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loved Germany — we wished to see her strong and great, 
not only with the sword, but in all that was righteous, 
in culture, in progress and in liberty. We wished to see 
the people happy and free. . . . Where shall I go, what will 
be my home, I know not, neither do I care. I am his 
widow and that is enough for me. . . .” 4 

Whatever the Empress felt, the indignation and disgust 
at what certain people did or left undone, said or left 
unsaid, is easily understandable. But the worst was that 
she had lost her beloved husband and that William with 
his lack of filial love and understanding had to be his 
successor. Vicky’s unhappy relations with her eldest son 
poisoned the first years of her widowhood. As long as 
his father had been alive there had at least been some 
restraining influence upon the Prince ; but now not only 
had that little gone, William was entirely under the evil 
influence of people who had for many years been Fritz’s 
and Vicky’s bitter enemies and who used now their oppor- 
tunities to the full to take their revenge upon the unhappy 
Empress, who lacked any chance of hitting back. William 
was easy to influence, he was like wax in the hands of the 
hypocritical reactionary clique and most probably many 
of the quarrels he had with his mother in those unhappy 
years can be ascribed to the systematic poisoning of his 
mind. Vicky could at times, though hopeless and miser- 
able, yet see through her son’s mental frame. She told 
her mother: ‘. . . I close my eyes and ears to the official 
world and find it the only way not to feel the profoundest 
irritation. I am only too ready to make allowance for 
him when I think of the deplorable friends he has had, and 
of all the nonsense with which his head has been so 
systematically stuffed. . . .’s 

Understanding, however, frequently changed into 
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exasperation, particularly when she had to realise that 
William was now, as Emperor, the head of the family, 
and to acknowledge this fact, when she had been Mistress 
only yesterday. William, filled with inordinate pride in 
being King Emperor, must have made his mother feel 
again and again that he was her superior now and con- 
sequently, on her part, irritation became much more 
frequent than understanding. 

Queen Victoria, who knew her children so well, soon 
perceived what was wrong. Vicky had frequently com- 
plained in her letters about various people and more 
frequently about William than about anyone else, Bismarck 
included. The Queen had not always taken these things 
too seriously. Now, however, the time had come to take 
a hand and to mediate between mother and son. She 
followed up the two telegrams she had sent earlier and the 
talk the Prince of Wales had with the Kaiser at the time 
of the funeral with a letter on July 3rd. Since her own 
grandson was concerned, the old matriarch did not mince 
words, except where she had to talk about Vicky ; but 
she did not hold back her opinion that her grandson was 
swollen-headed when he planned to visit foreign courts 
‘ere yet those shoes were old’ with which he had followed 
his father to the grave, and she also discussed frankly his 
mother’s financial future. 

‘ .. L will just send you a few lines. . . . | am naturally 
very much occupied with poor dear Mama’s future home. 
She feels probably a certain awkwardness, amounting to 
pain, to ask for anything, where so lately all was her own. 
.. . Mama does not know I am writing to you on this 


. subject, nor has she ever mentioned it to me, but after 


talking it over with Uncle Bertie he advised me to write 
direct to you. Let me also ask you to bear with poor 
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Mama if she is sometimes irritated and excited. She does 
not mean it so ; think what months of agony and suspense 
and watching with broken and sleepless nights she has gone 
through and don’t mind it. 1 am so anxious that all should 
go smoothly that I write this openly in the interests of 
both. There are many rumours of your going and paying 
visits to Sovereigns. I hope that at least you will let some 
months pass before anything of this kind takes place, as it 
is not three weeks yet since dear beloved Papa was taken, 
and we are all still in such deep mourning for him. . . .’ 6 

British governments might have been prepared at any 
time to accept their Queen’s advice, well aware that it 
came from a treasure house of long experience and 
shrewdest common sense. Not so the young Kaiser. 
He was not in need of advice and went so far even as 
to lecture his grandmother on an Emperor’s duties and 
the rest of his reply was termed accordingly: ‘... In 
regard to what you say about Mama, I am doing my 
uttermost to fulfil her desires. Today I had a long talk 
with her relating to her wishes concerning her future 
home, somewhere on the Rhine. . . . At the end of this 
month I shall inspect the fleet and take a trip in the Baltic, 
where I hope to meet the Emperor of Russia, which will 
be of good effect for the peace of Europe and for the rest 
and quiet of my allies. I would have gone later if possible, 
but State interest goes before personal feelings, and the 
fate which sometimes hangs over nations does not wait 
till the etiquette of Court mournings has been fulfilled. 
. .. L hope and trust that much good will come of the 
proposed meeting ; as I deem it necessary that monarchs 
should meet often and confer together to look out for 
the dangers which threaten the monarchical principle from 
democratical and republican parties. . . . It is far better 
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that we Emperors keep firm together. . . .”7 , 
There is no doubt whatever that William was sincere 
when he said that he would do his uttermost to fulfil his 
mother’s desires. But how could there be any under- 
standing between Vicky and her son, if he talked such 
claptrap as expressed in his letters? A conviction, like that 
expressed in the phrase ‘we Emperors’, after having been 
on the throne for a precious three weeks, was bound to 
bring the Empress Frederick up in arms ; she had never 
been able to stand any nonsense and even less from her 


son than from others. 
II 


That cocksure attitude on the part of her son, so soon 
after his father’s death, the extremely hurtful attitude of 
the ruling stratum of German society, acting as though 
there had never been an Emperor Frederick, all this must 
have enforced Vicky’s desire to prevent her late husband's 
memory from being obliterated by the march of events 
over which she had no longer any influence. As she put 
it to her mother: ‘. . . The reigning party here are 
anxious to wipe out all trace of Fritz’s reign, as of an 
interlude without importance. . . .’% This was why 
already, on July 2nd, the Empress asked Bamberger — the 
connection went as it did during the ninety-nine days of 
Fritz’s reign via Frau Stockmar — whom he would sug- 
gest to write a life of her late husband ; she would have 
liked him to write it himself. Bamberger declined; he 
considered that only a historian of the first rank was 
qualified to undertake a work of this kind, and the matter 
went for a time into the background ; but the Empress 
soon turned again to this question. 
It seemed that Vicky was to be granted no peace in 
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Germany. She was a widow now, she had lost all personal 
influence, except with a few friends who were without 
any influence themselves, but nevertheless the concen- 
trated attack upon everything and anything liberal which 
was going on just then made it necessary to besmirch 
Fritz’s memory and to abuse and calumniate his widow. 
Bismarck’s reptile press, including the official mouthpiece 
of the German Foreign Office, returned to the old charge 
—the dog returning to its vomit — that the Emperor 
Frederick had, when still Crown Prince, signed a statement 
that he would not reign, but abdicate, if he were sure to 
be suffering from cancer, and that ‘certain persons’ in his 
entourage had deceived him about the true nature of his 
illness, because they wanted him to reign. It was clear 
to anyone that only his widow could be meant. In a 
letter to her adviser Bamberger, Vicky hit out against her 
persecutors: ‘. . . This is a direct and evil invention, as 
in general the rudeness, shamelessness and effrontery of 
the official press knows no bounds. . . .’ 9 

Bamberger found a way to reply to the official attacks 
in an article, of course unsigned, in a Liberal south German 
paper. Basing his counter-attack upon the information 
from the Empress, he firmly denied that Emperor Fred- 
erick had ever made such a statement. It is interesting that 
Bismarck, in his memoirs, firmly and decidedly denied 
too that Fritz ever gave such an undertaking. Neverthe- 
less, in July 1888 newspapers which were entirely his 
mouthpieces reported that Fritz had signed such a state- 
ment as an undeniable fact. It caused Vicky many tears. 
Rennell Rodd of the British Embassy visited her in the 
first week of July. ‘Alternating between tears and smiles,’ 
she told him, ‘with bitter indignation’ of the press attacks. 
- When he tried to advise her to ignore Bismarck’s reptiles, 
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‘she said she must defend her husband’s memory’. She 
also told Rodd that during his illness the late Emperor had 
always read the newspapers and that he had. sometimes 
given his opinion by writing ‘Iam ashamed of my country- 
men when I read these things’.'° 

Rodd was the first to write a biography of Emperor 
Frederick. Both the Empress and her eldest brother asked 
him to do so, Vicky particularly, because she wanted the 
proceeds of the booklet — it was to be only a short bio- 
graphy —to go to the Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital 
in Golden Square, London, which had been founded by 
Mackenzie. There is hardly anything more characteristic 
of the official attitude of Germany in those years than that 
the first biography of her second Emperor, who after all 
had been one of her foremost military leaders, had to be 
written by an Englishman. 

The attacks on the Empress Frederick did not abate as 
time went on, but, on the contrary, increased. The most 
fantastic rumours were not only spread but also believed. 
To crown everything the Kaiser, though implored by his 
mother to withhold permission, had authorised the pub- 
lication of a case history of his father’s illness which was 
prepared by the medical attendants who had not only 
quarrelled with Mackenzie but were also decidedly hostile 
to Vicky, who had so consistently taken his side. N aturally 
much was said that would hurt her deeply. 

Bamberger informed the Empress of the rumout which 
had reached him that she was said to have tried to get the 
Province of Hanover, annexed by Prussia in 1866, returned 
to the Cumberland family. Not a word of it was true — 
the whole story originated in Bismarck’s poison shop and 
would not be worth mentioning were it not a sign of the 
depth to which that statesman was capable of stooping in 
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his propaganda, and still more because in her answer to 
Bamberger Vicky showed for the first time since her 
husband’s death that she was still capable of putting up a 
good fight: ‘... It should be difficult for my enemies to 
pin something on to me in this respect, even if they are 
continuing their chivalrous work of calumniating women, 
widows and the wife of their Sovereign. My eldest 
brother calls such behaviour “a scandal to a civilised 
nation” [English in the original]. In the Wilhelmstrasse 
however [both the Chancellery and the Foreign Office had 
their offices in the Wilhelmstrasse] when projectiles are 
needed then those who shoot bother little whether they are 
manufactured in hell! An exalted feeling for Germany 
to be governed like that !’ ™ 
The Empress, as her sister, the Princess Christian, con- 
firmed in a letter to Lady Ponsonby on August 4th, had 
the courage to pull herself together after her husband’s 
death and realised that anything said against her was 
meant against him. The attacks which she had to suffer 
were not without some benefit ; they caused her to take 
an interest in life again. Grief alone, she had to realise, 
would not serve her husband’s memory ; now his spirit 
could only be kept alive by fighting and who better 
capable of rendering this service than she? Possibly she 
might have been hypersensitive at times, possibly she 
might have at times been a little aggressive herself — but, 
as Princess Christian put it in her letter, she was ‘under a 
load of sorrow and care such as few have ever had to 
bear... .° 1 


Iil 


One of the worst attacks on the memory of Emperor 
Frederick was carried out barely four months after his 
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ath by Bismarck in the autumn of 1888. The Chancellor 
en iy now created the legend that the unification 
of Germany was exclusively due to his efforts. He 
was consequently furious when one of the best German 
periodicals of the day, the Deutsche Rundschau, published 
a few pages from The War Diary of Emperor Frederick, 
1870-71. In that extract the share which Fritz, then 
Crown Prince, had taken in the foundation of the Reich in 
1871 clearly emerged, much to the surprise of the German 
public, who had always been led to believe that their 
Empire was Bismarck’s creation and Bismarck s alone. 
The diary itself had a long and varied history. When 
Fritz had fallen ill, he considered it advisable to deposit 
most of his papers in Britain ; he left them there when 
attending the Queen’s jubilee in 1887. But he still had 
the diary in his possession when he was at San Remo in 
the winter of 1887-88. When his condition became 
serious, he felt that his journal was not safe any longer in 
his keeping, since his household was almost entirely in 
the hands of Bismarck’s spies. The diary was bound to 
arouse the Chancellor’s antagonism by showing that it 
had not been his work only that had brought about Ger- 
man unification and also that the Crown Prince had been 
highly critical of the way in which the Chancellor had 
sacrificed many possibilities of creating a better Empire 
for the sake of expediency and to satisfy his dislike of 
parliamentarianism. Consequently Fritz felt the necessity 
of removing his journal to a safe place. This was only 
possible through the good services of one of the medical 
attendants, Mr. Hovell, who brought the book to the 
British Embassy in Berlin ; from there it was forwarded 
by diplomatic mail to England and kept safely at Windsor. 
In the autumn of 1888 the Kaiser, who had found out that 
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his father’s papers were kept in England, asked his mother 
to have them returned from Windsor and she could not 
ts acceding to his request. The Papers were inspected 
y one of the Ministers and deposited in the Royal archives 
When the Rundschau was published the extracts from 
the Emperor's diary created a great stir in Germany. The 
surprised public had read the stunning disclosures that 
the late Emperor had almost as big a share in the creation 
of the Empire as the Chancellor, who had always been 
considered its sole creator. Moreover, the extracts con- 
tained sharp ctiticisms of Bismarck’s policy : ‘. .. I doubt 
ne sincerity to build the Empire in a liberal way and 
. “7 - “a a new time which will count on me will 
Bismarck was thunderstruck by the ublicatio 
was his Kaiser. The first thing ml to ae the alert 
confiscated by the police so that nobody could be infected 
by the dangerous truth that Emperor Frederick had been 
more important to Germany than official attitude was 
willing to admit. The so-far-unknown editor of the 
diary «tracts was accused of treason and the whole was 
pure rier to be a forgery, although both the 
celor and his mast 
fersrravoeschr ie et knew perfectly well that the 
Vicky had no idea who the editor of the selections was 
but she knew them to be true. She was annoyed b the 
publication, since she was afraid it would be sce Poa 
as ay rigs caused by her. 
m cen a boy when the Empire 
founded and hardly knew the true sthuade ar i 
consequently he had in this matter to follow the advice 
given by his Chancellor. Thus the sole responsibility 
for all that followed is Bismarck’s and there is hardly 
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anything in his long life and career more damaging to his 
reputation. 
The official Gazette printed in its issue of September 
27th a report which contained the Chancellor’s observa- 
tions on the publication of the diary; this report was 
published after the Kaiser had given his permission on 
Bismarck’s urgent advice. Now the German public could 
read the startling news that in 1870-71 the Chancellor 
“did not possess the King’s permission to discuss the more 
intimate questions of our policy with His Royal Highness 
i.e. Fritz] because His Majesty . . . feared indiscretions 
through the British Court which was filled with sym- 
pathies for the French’. It is easy to imagine that Vicky 
was ‘in a dreadful state’, having had to see her late husband 
dubbed a traitor. Every means was welcome to humiliate 
her. She even “felt inclined to prosecute Prince Bismarck 
and go to law’.1 
The man who had edited the diary for publication was 
duly found. In fact he gave himself up. He was a former 
friend of Emperor Frederick, Professor Geffken. Vicky 
was greatly annoyed at his indiscretion : Fritz had shown 
him the diary and permitted him to read it. Geffken had 
copied some entries which he had now published without 
permission. While Geff ken was under arrest, pending his 
trial for treason, the persecution of Vicky and her Liberal 
friends increased, But while the Bismarck clique could 
attack Vicky by rumours and innuendoes only, her friends 
had the worst of it. Roggenbach, Fritz’s old friend, had 
his house broken into by the police —he was suspected 
to be the editor of the diary fragment —and they also 
closely questioned Frau Stockmar as to whom she con- 
sidered to be the editor. To isolate the Empress com- 
pletely by persecuting her friends seemed a most desirable 
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aim and most of her friends believed with apparently good 
reason that the publication was now used as a means of 
driving her out of the country by exasperating her. 

The estrangement between mother and son had now 
reached a stage where she was prepared to blame him 
perhaps too easily. Throughout the unhappy affair it was 
less Bismarck whom she accused in her letters to her 
mother than the Kaiser. She overlooked the fact that she 
herself had been taken in by Bismarck during her husband’s 
short reign ; in the same way the young and inexperienced 
William was taken in by the wily Chancellor. By now 
Vicky was fully aware of what Bismarck was doing, but 
even so, what William did hurt her so much more, since 
it came from her own first-born son. 


IV 


The Kaiser was just then at his haughtiest ; he quarrelled 
with his uncle, the Prince of Wales, and his behaviour was 
most sharply criticised by Queen Victoria. ‘. . . To 
pretend that he is to be treated in private as well as in public 
as “His Imperial Majesty” is perfect madness.’ ** But what 
heartache it must have caused the Empress Frederick to 
see her son behave like a megalomaniac. She longed for 
her son Waldemar, who had died in 1879. Her two sur- 
viving sons were so disappointing — perhaps the youngest 
would have proved to be more like his Gather, less iedaene 
to disregard the most primitive ties of human life. ‘ Seeing 
my sons side with our enemies makes me guess what 
Caesar felt when Brutus stabbed him.’ 17 

The relations with the Kaiser went from bad to worse 
when, disregarding his late father’s express wish, he refused 
to permit his sister to marry the Battenberger ; considering 
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how much the Empress desired this union it was a hard 
blow to her. 

To crown her miseries, on October 15th Mackenzie’s 
book, The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble, was pub- 
lished. It was in response to a publication by Bergmann 
and the German Doctors which had appeared in July and 
the Empress had been well aware that Sir Morell was 
replying. She had even released him from his earlier 
promise not to publish anything about the whole tragic 
affair. Bamberger, on her request, had informed news- 
papers in South Germany that Mackenzie was preparing 
his response — yet when this was done, even before the 
affair of the War Diary was ended, it added greatly to her 
miseries. Mackenzie’s booklet was more than a mere case 
history, it was a sharp polemic against the German doctors, 
and he tried to prove that Bergmann’s alleged ill-treatment 
of the patient had brought about death earlier than cancer 
alone would have done. Of course it caused an outcry in 
Germany, where its circulation was forbidden. This had 
its repercussions upon Vicky. On October 2oth she wrote 
to her mother: ‘. .. I have felt almost distracted these 
last few days! . . . Every sort of annoyance about 
Geffken and about Sir Morell’s book continue to worry 
me... .” 18 

Queen Victoria had already for some time considered 
inviting Vicky to England, so that she might have a little 
peace. Apparently this invitation did not meet with the 
Prime Minister’s approval, and the Prince of Wales too 
seems to have been doubtful of the wisdom of the visit. 
But the Queen had made up her mind and, as usual, there 
was no purpose in arguing. She ciphered to Lord Salis- 
bury : ‘Letter received. Intention doubtless well meant, 
but it would be impossible, heartless and cruel to stop my 
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poor broken-hearted daughter from coming to her mother 
for peace, protection and comfort. She has nowhere to 
go to; everyone expects her to come, and wonders she 
has not come before. It would be no use, and only 
encourage the Emperor and the Bismarcks still more 
against us. You all seem frightened of them, which is 
not the way to make them better. Tell the Prince of 
Wales this, and that his persecuted and calumniated sister 
has been for months looking forward to this time of quiet- 
ness. Please let no one mention this again. It would be 
fatal and must not be.’ 19 

Peace and quiet for the Empress seemed indeed urgently 
indicated. The two almost simultaneous publications of 
the War Diary and Mackenzie’s book had caused aconsider- 
able stir in Germany's highest circles, and both the Kaiser 
and Bismarck were firmly convinced that both had been 


published under Vicky's influence to discredit her son’s — 


régime. William ‘was said to be full of rage and distrust’ 
against his mother, who told the Queen, ‘One can make 
him believe anything, except the truth! . . . He distrusts 
his own Mama ! It is really too hard upon me. . . ,’ 2 
Bismarck, on the other hand, so Vicky stated in the same 
letter, “wishes to strike terror and show that if anyone 
dares to have been friends with the Emperor Frederick or 
with me, they must be held up to the public as dangerous, 
as intriguants, as enemies to Germany and the Empire’. 
The Empress Frederick had been in Germany for more 
than thirty years when she lost her husband, but she 
appeared to friend and foe still the incarnation of England 
and her system of parliamentary government. Even before 
1848 the example set by the British Parliament had strongly 
influenced German minds and now, after twenty years of 
a nearly powerless German Parliament, the Reichstag, the 
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Westminster example shone as brightly as ever. Calum- 
niating Vicky as unpatriotic, as an enemy of the Reich, 
seemed an excellent way of blackening her character as 
well as the British example. The Empress felt that very 
strongly. She was far too intelligent, her perception far 
too acute to overlook the deeper issues. Bereaved, robbed 
by a cruel fate not only of a beloved and loving husband, 
but also having lost in him all claim to influence and 
activity, after a lifetime devoted to a thorough preparation 
for the task which was never to be — in this state, stum- 
bling miserably and alone, Vicky had the courage to fight 
on, defending the country of her birth as well as her 
political creed. On November 2nd she wrote a long letter 
to her mother and gave a superb account of her situation : 
*. .. I being Fritz’s widow and your daughter, must be 
held up to suspicion in the eyes of the public. All I do, 
even now in my solitary and retired existence, is criticised, 
misrepresented etc. . . .” 2! 

It was not only her sons who were a disappointment. 
Her eldest daughter, Charlotte, had joined the circle of 
her mother’s enemies and her husband, a nonentity, con- 
sidered it necessary to go round bearing tales about his so 
affectionate mother-in-law. He told people he hoped the 
Empress would not be permitted to go to England, since 
she would only use her stay to intrigue there against the 


German government. 


V 


A short but decided improvement in the relationship 

between mother and son occurred only when she left for 

England. Having just quarrelled bitterly with his uncle, 

the Prince of Wales, the Kaiser could not risk antagonising 
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his grandmother, the Queen, more deeply. He knew her 
as a formidable woman and hoped to be invited to England 
before long, where he wanted to parade in his novel 
Imperial dignity. If his mother went to England with a 
good parting impression, it might mitigate at least some 
of the black marks he was sure to have in his grandmama’s 
books. Consequently, when the Empress left Berlin on 
November 15th, William saw her off at the station ‘and 
as far as outward signs went nothing could be more 
affectionate’ 2 

Vicky stayed in England for three months. Although 
it was a sore trial to return to her homeland for the first 
time as Empress and at the same time as a widow, it was 
a great comfort to her that she could tell her mother every- 
thing that made her heart heavy. Moreover, she had to 
face her first birthday since Fritz’s death and it was easier 
to undergo this experience among people of whose love 
and affection she could be sure. 

In December the ‘Bismarck worthy couple father and 
son’ launched a new attack against a friend of Fritz and 
Vicky, whether it suited the Kaiser’s plans or not. This 
time the victim was Sir Robert Morier, the British Ambas- 
sador in Russia, who during the war 1870-71 had been 
Minister to Hesse. He was accused of having given away 
German military secrets to the French. Not a word was 
true, as Morier could easily prove, but although he 
demanded a withdrawal of the accusation in the German 
press, nothing was done and the German readers did not 
learn until many years later that the accusations were 
false. So they considered it in their gullibility as a new 
proof of Vicky’s wickedness to have been friendly with a 
man who had given away German military secrets. The 
Empress was extremely annoyed; she wrote to Frau 
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Stockmar to express her exasperation with the new 
example of Bismarckian tactics. Luckily she was not in 
Berlin at the time ; it would have hurt her so much more. 

When she returned from England in February 1889 
the Empress found her son a little more understanding, 
in his anxiety to be invited to England, and so he carefully 
avoided doing anything which might be reported to his 
grandmother; moreover, one of the most important 
reasons for disagreement between mother and son had 
been removed. Sandro, whom William, in spite of his 
father’s wishes, had not permitted to marry his sister, had 
gone to the other extreme; he could not marry the 
Emperor’s daughter and so, after having renounced his 
title, he married an operetta singer, a Fraulein Loisinger. 
This startling news reached Vicky when she was still in 
England and so it was less painful than it would have been 
to learn of it in Germany. 

The Empress remained only for a few days in Berlin, 
before she went to Kiel, where the confinement of her 
daughter-in-law, Prince Henry’s wife, was expected 
shortly. She stayed there until April, since the confine- 
ment was weeks later than the doctors had expected. 
During her absence the Kaiser went to dinner at the 
British Embassy. Whether he was anxious to make a 
good impression, since he was sure that the Queen would 
receive a detailed report of his behaviour, or whether he 
really felt differently by now, having been Emperor long 
enough for the first feeling of novelty to wear off, he 
spoke of his mother “without the slightest bitterness or 
sign of want of affection’. 

Vicky was not yet fully at peace, but the talks with her 
mother, and being among true friends, had helped her. 
While she stayed at Windsor the softly rolling harmony 
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of the English landscape must have imparted something 
of its quietude to her smarting soul and her raw feelings. 
Like the giant Antaeus she drew her new strength from her 
native soil. She was ever a fighter and would go on 
fighting to the last, but there was less bitterness and more 
understanding in her now, even when she pondered about 
past and future ; but she was far from reassured. Soon 
after her return she told her mother how Germany’s 
political development worried her: ‘. . . In my half- 
sleepless nights I lie and ponder on these sad things, hoping 
and praying that it may be well with Germany, but feeling 
that this is not the road to safety, prosperity or liberty — 
to a wholesome state of things. How many good and 
excellent men who are persecuted and calumniated are 
suffering and sighing in silence and despair as I am.’ 
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I 


WHEN in England in January 1889 Vicky met an English 
friend, Lord Ernle. She was wearing a peaked cap, as was 
the custom for German widows at the time. The cap had 
two long black streamers hanging down at the back. 
Vicky accidentally sat down on one of them. The cap, 
being drawn to one side, got slightly out of shape, and as 
she straightened it again afterwards, she said, ‘I am glad 
I did not do that in Berlin ; the whole press would have 
shouted that I had insulted the national mourning’. 

This remark, in its wistfulness, shows that the bitterness 
had nearly left her ; she knew what hostility she had to 
face in Germany, but she did not take it too seriously any 
longer. Life grew quieter for her. Whatever came, and 
there were many things to annoy, to hurt and exasperate, 
did not rouse her as much as before. In her newly won 
detachment she admitted ‘that William is not quite aware 
of the insults and injuries I have suffered at his hands. . . . 
As he does not feel for his mother he cannot be surprised 
if she who gave him so much love and care, now can only 
remember with pain that he is her son. Perhaps years 
may change this. . . .”2 

Her detachment neither diminished her interest in 
politics nor did it mitigate her anxiety about Germany’s 
future. Her judgement remained as acute as ever as far 
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as her criticism went ; but as her letters indicate, her ideas 
about some questions did not change with the changing 
times. She remained as a Liberal, as did all German 
Liberals, stubbornly opposed to any recognition of the 
increased importance of the social question which, with 
the increasing industrialisation of Germany, could no 
longer be solved by that kind of social work which she 
had always advocated, but demanded a more comprehen- 
sive solution. Moreover, now even more than before, 
her habit of praising British institutions, customs, people, 
whether justified or not, would sometimes exasperate even 
good and true friends in Germany. One of her Court 
officials, Reischach, asked her once, why she always pre- 
ferred things British. The reply he received was most 
characteristic of Vicky : “I invariably take the side of the 
absent ; my argument is reversed in England’. When 
after the death of the Empress Reischach reported this 
answer to Edward VII, the King replied : ‘It is quite true. 
When in England, my sister always fought Germany’s 
battles and praised everything German up to the skies.’ 3 
Perhaps one may say without unfairness that Empress 
Frederick based her judgements more on her exceedingly 
strong emotions than on her intellect ; in this as in some 
other things she was very much like her mother. But the 
Empress differed from Queen Victoria in that she was far 
less shrewd and had far less common sense ; these qualities 
had in her case been stunted by her intellect which, how- 
ever, in spite of its exceptionally high development, was 
still weaker than her emotional and imaginative qualities. 
Much as Vicky denied it, the Kaiser was in fact very 
much like her in his temperament ; he was less persistent, 
less persevering, but certainly no less emotional than his 
mother. There was some justification for what he told the 
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British Ambassador early in 1889: ‘My mother and I 
have the same characters. I have inherited hers. That 
good stubborn English blood which will not give way is 
in both our veins. The consequence is that, if we do not 
happen to agree, the situation becomes difficult.’ 4 

Some justification there might have been to assume a 
similarity in temperament, but certainly not in character ; 
Vicky could never have been as heartless as the Kaiser 
when he remarked on learning of Sandro’s decision to 
marry Fraulein Loisinger : ‘My mother will have enjoyed 
her lunch’. This exclamation made at a dinner with 
Bismarck and the Ministers can only be excused by the 
mental immaturity of the speaker, in spite of his thirty 
years. Many strictures made by the Empress become 
understandable in the face of such patent puerility on the 
Kaiser’s part. 

Whatever the reasons for the frictions between mother 
and son, there is sufficient evidence to show that in the 
spring of 1889 Vicky had made up her mind to stand above 
the society gossip which contributed so widely to the 
hostility and the ill-feeling between her and the Kaiser. 
Lady Ponsonby, who had been staying with her old friend, 
told Queen Victoria on May 4th, 1889, about Vicky’s 
state of mind : ‘It seems sometimes as if it were impossible 
to unravel all the troubles and complexities of the Em- 
ptess’s position . . . to separate the grave matters too hard 
almost for Her Majesty to overlook . . . from the smaller 
troubles which might possibly be smoothed over. . . . I 
think the Empress judges the whole situation in as wise 
and patient a manner as can be expected. . . . I have often 
heard Her Majesty recognise the fact that dignity and 
strength will best be shown by acquiescing in the ineVit- 
able silently. . . .’ 5 
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Il 


In the summer of 1889 Vicky, who almost since the first 
days of her widowhood had been looking for a suitable 


place to live, at last found what she wanted. A large 


country house, near Kronberg, a few miles from Frank- 
fort, had come into the market and she had bought it ; 
it was to be rebuilt in accordance with her plans and 
requirements and was to be her future home. Frankfort 
had always been one of the most advanced German Cities, 
and thus she could have company if she chose. The house 
was situated in the delightful Taunus Hills and stood, 
surrounded by fragrant fir woods, in grounds large enough 
to enable the Empress to have the gardens laid out as 
extensively as she wished. ‘Friedrichshof”’ (Frederick's 
Court) was to become a home entirely devoted to 
Emperor Frederick’s memory ; the great artistic gifts with 
which Vicky was endowed wete to be employed in the 
replanning and rebuilding of the house. At last she had 
found something that would at least partly fill the gaping 
void in her life. 

Vicky had always loved the gentle slopes of the 
Taunus; she had often stayed at Homburg, where she 
had a castle at her disposal not far from Kronberg, and 
during the war of 1870-71, when she had devoted herself 
to nursing wounded soldiers, she had established a model 
hospital there. It would take two years at least before 
everything was ready for her to move in. She sent the 
Court architect who was to carry out the rebuilding to 
England, so that he could study country houses there. 
Staying at Homburg from time to time made it possible for 
the Empress to drive over to Kronberg frequently and to 
inspect closely the progress made. Many of the drawings 
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she contributed herself. The layout of the grounds 
was as important to Vicky as was the house itself. There 
were to be large stables, a cottage or two for gardeners, 
a house for the steward, a porter’s lodge and naturally 
extensive gardens. The Empress loved flowers very much. 
She was looking forward intensely to living at Friedrichs- 
hof — at last she had a focal point again in her life — and 
she planned to stay there from seven to eight months 
every year. 

Yet all preparations and all plans for the future, 
although they calmed her and perhaps reduced the acute- 
ness of her suffering, could not shut out the memories 
of the past. There were times, as on the anniversary of 
her husband’s death, when the past blotted out present 
and future. “The cruel haunting memories — the agonis- 
ing thoughts, which being brought back so vividly, 
increase one’s misery and desolation and quite overwhelm 
one with almost unbearable heartache’ © she confided to 
her mother a year after Fritz’s death. And these feelings 
of desolation brought back immediately the resentment 
against her son and the Bismarcks, She recalled what she 
had had to suffer during her first year of widowhood : 
These are things which I cannot forgive or forget! I 
can bear them in silence, I can refrain from trying to find 
redress, or from retaliating. Time may soften these im- 
Pressions . . . but it can never wipe out from my remem- 
brance what has passed during the first twelve months of 
W.'s reign ! It will be my duty some day to endeavour 
to let the truth go down to history and not all the lies that 
suit Prince Bismarck and the Government and all those 
who court its favour !’ 7 . 

This letter must have brought a rebuke from her 
mother, and although Vicky was a mature woman, she 
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immediately responded : “You are right in saying I ought 
not to say “I will never forgive” . . . I do not think I 
possess a revengeful or vindictive disposition . . . but I do 
find it hard to forgive the wrong done to those I love. ...” 8 
It seems that the Queen returned again to the subject 
because the Empress defended herself in her reply, dated 
July roth. Although she was moderate in her expressions, 
the arguments were based upon undeniable facts. Yet she 
showed the utmost desire to come to terms with her son, 
and it is pathetic to see her even trying to find excuses for 
him: ‘I can make many an allowance for Wm., as he had 
his mind systematically poisoned against me and has been 
told for years that it was the greatest misfortune that his 
Papa listened to me and had confidence in me, and that 
I was an enemy of Germany and held dangerous opinions, 
etc....’ and it is still more pathetic to find her asking her 
mother, whom the Kaiser was to visit shortly : ‘It might 
be of use to tell him that there was a great deal of sympathy 
for his parents in England, and that you thought it would 
be his duty to defend and protect his mother and try and 
make up to her for the cruelly hard fate she had to suffer ! 
This might make an impression! . . .” 9 
What a tragedy without an equal! The Empress, 
having lived in Germany then for more than thirty-one 
years, nearly two-thirds of her life, still needed her home- 
land’s protection to make her life bearable. And all this 


i because she had different ideals from the Bismarcks and 


their venerators, ideals which might have been a little 

old-fashioned by then, but which were so infinitely better 

than those professed by the Bismarck clique, which 

included her sons. That her ideals were old-fashioned in 

Germany was to a large extent the work of the Chan- 

cellor who had taught his nation to make great strides 
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on the way that leads ‘from humanity via nationality to 
bestiality’. 

The Kaiser spent the first ten days of August 1889 in 
England. Queen Victoria was as gracious to him as she 
could be, and the visit was a great success. He was made 
an honorary admiral of the British Navy and the Queen 
an honorary colonel of a German regiment. She talked 
to him as Vicky had asked her and the Kaiser was ‘very 
amiable’. Lord Salisbury hoped that ‘the Empress Fred- 
erick also will look back upon this event with pleasure 
and gratitude to your Majesty ; for it will tend powerfully 
to efface causes of estrangement and bring back a happy 
family affection and peace. . . .’ 10 

Vicky was less optimistic. She thanked her mother 
sincerely, but was not very hopeful of any lasting effect. 
Nevertheless, for a time there was less personal complaint 
about William in her letters, although her criticism of his 
and his government’s political actions remained as sharp 
as ever. 

In October Vicky went to Athens to the wedding of 
her daughter Sophie and the Duke of Sparta. Although 
William had also gone there, the Empress seems to have 
enjoyed her stay. It gave her great pleasure to see the 
memorials of a great past, they delighted her artistic sense 
and stimulated her political interests, Everywhere she 
was received with much enthusiasm. 

From Greece the Empress went on a holiday to Italy, 
but there two events stirred up her memories of the past 
in a most painful manner, During the last weeks of 1889 
the German writer, Gustav Freytag, published a pamphlet 
The Crown Prince and the German Imperial Crown. Freytag, 
like many other Liberals, inclined towards nationalism, 
had succumbed to Bismarck’s influence. He was a 
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moderately talented novelist and playwright who, during a 
period when German literature was poor in real talent, 
had received more praise than was warranted by his gifts. 
He was on very friendly terms with the Prince Consort's 
brother, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, and in years past 
he had been one of those Liberal intellectuals who formed 
Fritz’s circle. Together with the Duke of Coburg, Breyeag 
had turned against Fritz and Vicky. The Duke had fol- 
lowed his first pamphlet, Co-Regents and Foreign Hands in 
Germany, with another one, The 99 Days, eer 
sharp attack on the Emperor and the Empress Frederic : 
It had naturally wounded Vicky very much when it 
appeared in spring 1889, though she had no illusions as to 
the moral qualities of her uncle. Now Freytag took eo 
the cudgels in his pamphlet, which was not only widely 
read in Germany, but even translated into English. 

He not only attacked Fritz and Vicky violently, but 
also Princess Alice, her dead sister. Both sisters, Freytag 
hinted subtly, had given away German military secrets to 
the French during the Franco-German War. It was thus 
a rehash of Bismarck’s report on the Emperor s War Diary, 
but the attack on Princess Alice was new. Vicky was not 
so much annoyed about the pamphlet itself, after all she 
was used to libel and calumny by now, but what she 
greatly resented was the fact that the German. he 
did nothing to refute the entirely baseless charges, an 
thus the scurrilous attack gravely disturbed her holiday. 

A fortnight or so later a new incident occurred which 
disturbed her even more. The Kaiser’s Court Marshal 
had just come across a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Empress in her husband’s handwriting. It contained his 
last wishes and directions regarding his funeral; it had 
been mislaid when he died and had just been found. 
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Needless to say that some of his wishes had not been 
carried out. It was a heavy blow to Vicky and brought 
back afresh all the memories which mercifully had begun 
to recede into the background. For days she was upset 
and several days later she wrote to her mother + Apis 
ri me quite ill and reminded me of those terrible 
— “ : hen oe able to sleep properly since, I 


II! 


Before long, the death of Empress Augusta, her mother- 
in-law, forced Vicky to return hurriedly to Berlin 
Augusta’s death brought a new grievous disappointment. 
She had been the head of the German Red Cross Society 
and Vicky at the time of the wars 1866 and 1870-71 had 
not only helped her a great deal, but also given proof of 
her genuine interest in the work of the Red Cross. It 
had consequently been Fritz’s wish that, when his mother 
should die or resign her office, Vicky would take over. 
She was well prepared for this work and a few days after 
her mother-in-law’s funeral she spoke to the Kaiser about 
it. His answer was a blow: ‘You need not trouble 
yourself about it, my wife arranged with the Empress 
Augusta a year ago that she would take her place... .’ 2 
_ Vicky's letter to Queen Victoria gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the whole affair : ‘Therefore my daughter-in-law 
and my mother-in-law both thought it fit to ignore me 
and cut me out, and to prevent my having a work which 
would, of course, become very important in time and 
give me a certain influence. .. . You see how I am treated 
dearest Mama, and how much the assurances of William 
are worth when he says he wishes to do everything to 
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please me. It will take me a long time to get over it. 
Please say nothing about it . . . the thing is done and in the 
most offensive way to my feelings. . . .” 3 
Bismarck’s birds now came home to roost. For many 

years he had been the uncrowned head of Germany and 

the inexperienced Kaiser had been like wax in his hands. 

But now the turning-point was reached. William, impul- 

sive and autocratic, hated having to contend with his 

Chancellor, who had lately frequently differed in his views. 

Opinions clashed particularly early in 1890 when the 

Kaiser suddenly felt the urge to make a name for himself 
by being the first social monarch in Europe. He wanted 

to call an international diplomatic conference to discuss 

the social question ; two Imperial rescripts on this were 

issued in February 1890. They were entirely at variance 

with the Chancellor’s wishes, but his Imperial master was 

so determined that Bismarck had to give in. It infuriated 

him greatly that the Kaiser was accessible to advice from 
some source other than himself. It is characteristic of the 
man that he immediately suspected Vicky of having a 
hand in the plot, and he suspected that she had used 
Hinzpeter, the Kaiser’s former tutor, to influence his 
disciple. The Chancellor said to his friends : ‘Hinzpeter 
is only the pistol which is loaded by the Empress and 
which goes off at the Kaiser’.+ In order to find out for 
himself, he asked Vicky for an interview, but she declined 
to see him otherwise than socially with his wife. 

So Prince and Princess Bismarck came tamely to see 
the Empress Frederick, a safe sign that he felt his position 
tottering. The Chancellor announced his intention of 
retiring and told Vicky what she had known for a long 
time, that it was impossible to work for long with William, 
who wanted to be one of the great figures in history. The 
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time would come when he, Bismarck, would i 

by the Kaiser. ‘What am I to do then?” ha i 
Ironically, the answer was : “Perhaps Your Majesty will 
be pleased to know me, should you see me at a social 
gathering’.*5 The visit did nothing to reassure the Chan- 
cellor ; the Empress asked incidentally what he thought 
of Hinzpeter and that increased his suspicion that Vick 
was using the former tutor as her instrument. i 

_ It was quite true that the Kaiser had firmly made up his 

mind to get rid of Bismarck, but Vicky had no hand in it 
She saw in the Chancellor her implacable enemy, but she 
thought him better than the mere nonentities or tools who 
would probably form the government after his dismissal 
When the Kaiser had succeeded in finding a pretence for 
dropping the pilot’ the Empress could not ‘approve 
of the way in which Prince Bismarck’s resignation 
erate and was afraid nothing good will come 
_ Before Bismarck left Berlin, dismissed after twenty- 
eight years as Minister, he took leave of the Empress 
Frederick, whom he had so ill-treated throughout his term 
of office. Nevertheless, as Vicky informed her mother : 
We parted amicably and in peace, which I am glad of, as 
I should have been sorry — having suffered so much all 
these long years under the system — that it should appear 
as if J had any spirit of revenge, which I really have 
not... 1% 
Bismarck’s successor, Caprivi, was a well- i 
man, as Vicky fully recognised, but from 1890 re 3 
there was nobody in Germany who could curb the Kaiser’s 
will. It was his régime and his personal decision which 
relegated the Empress into near oblivion, and with her 
the memory of his father, the Emperor Frederick. When 
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in June 1890 the City of Berlin wanted to erect a monu- 
ment to Fritz’s memory-——he had always had a great 
affection for his capital and had often spoken of himself as 
the ‘last Berliner’ — the Kaiser refused permission. Worse 
than that, Vicky was without any contact with the world 
of politics and felt keenly being left out of everything. 
In a letter to her daughter Sophie in Athens in December 
1890 she wrote : ‘Oh, if only William and Dona behaved 
differently, my life would be less sad. I try hard to get 
on with them, as a cruel fate has put them at the head of 
the family and the State, but I am for ever exposed to 
disagreeable things. . . . It is very sad I can be of no use 
to him, he does not want my advice or care about me one 
tap. Of course it would be far better for me to go away 
from Berlin and not return, but I cannot be banished from 
the spot where my darling husband and two sweet 
children lie buried, nor leave the home for good and all 
where we spent so many years together, and where now 
recollections haunt every nook and corner, nor can I 
abandon the many institutions and works of charity of 
which I am the patroness and who constantly want me, 
so all these considerations make it impossible for me to 
leave Berlin altogether. Besides, it would look as if I 
were afraid of them if I gave up my rights, and as if they 
had succeeded in frightening or driving me away, as was 
intended in the days of Bismarck.’ #8 
At the same time she complained bitterly to her mother: 
*. . . It does indeed seem strange to me that now I am 50 
I am completely cast off from the official world — not a 
single official person ever comes near me and what used 
to be mein tagliches Brot [my daily bread] has quite ceased. 
How I used to work for Fritz and how he used to tell me 
everything !_ Now I might be buried alive, for, of course, 
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no one comes near me. . . . Influence on the course of events 


I have not the smallest, or faintest... . Now that my 
experience is perhaps worth something there is a dead 
silence and one’s existence is forgotten. . . .” 9 


In this she was wrong. She was not quite forgotten. 
In February 1891 the Kaiser in his erratic way had a sudden 
idea that relations between France and Germany should 
be improved and he asked his mother to go on an official 
visit to France. Although the relations between the two 
countries had been tense since the war, Vicky had been in 
Paris several times since, though always incognito. Now 
she was to go on an official visit. Her last unmarried 
daughter, Princess Margaret, was to accompany her. 
(Princess Victoria, after the disappointment about Sandro, 
had married a German princeling in December 1890). 

The first two or three days went off very well. The 
Empress visited a few museums and a few ‘ateliers’ and 
everything seemed to indicate a happy improvement in 
the Franco-German relations, when the newspapers in both 
countries in a tactless way began to discuss the visit. 
Vicky had gone to Versailles and St.-Cloud, and this the 
French considered an insult, and memories of the war 
flared up. When it became known that she had gone to 
the Ministry of Fine Arts and that a laurel wreath placed 
at the monument of a painter killed during the war had 
been removed lest she should be offended, public opinion 
against Germany was roused to a point which made her 
immediate departure imperative. Passions did not calm 
down for some time, and it was just as well that the 
Empress had gone to England and not to Berlin, where 
many blamed her for the failure of the mission. 

Much criticism arose because it was asserted that Vicky 


had not tipped the staff at Versailles and other places 
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sufficiently. She had previously been considered miserly, 
an assertion which was understandable for two reasons. 
The Empress, while she paid her staff well, demanded 
value for money. She also carefully checked bills and 
refused to pay too much for the goods she required —a 
heritage from her father, who too was careful where 
money was concerned. Moreover, her highest official, 
Seckendorff, was rather parsimonious and in many ways 
may have caused the Empress to pay less than people 
would have expected of her. In Paris, gratuities were his 
responsibility and he may have been over-careful. 


IV 


After the unhappy end of her mission to France, Vicky’s 
political activities came to an end. She remained an acute 
observer of the political scene and the increasing number 
of her son’s misplaced and boastful utterances filled her 
often with dark forebodings. Much as she was alarmed by 
his increasing megalomania, she abstained from any remon- 
strance. Yet she felt keenly the restraint imposed upon 
her by the circumstances. About that time she told 
Sophie: “I am not old enough only to watch people 
living, and to be quite passive myself, and yet I am given 
to understand every moment that I belong to the past, 
and that the official Germany of to-day has nothing to do 
with me. I hope to become philosophical enough in 
time not to care, but it is very, very difficult, I am too 
thinskinned.’ 2° The attainment of the desired detach- 
ment, however, was made easier when it became necessary 
to focus her attention on the castle of Friedrichshof, her 
future home. From Homburg she watched the building 
of it ; the active life in the country did her active nature 
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more good than the life in Berlin and she was less in- 
fluenced by the gossip which was part of her daily bread 
in the capital. 

The furnishing of Friedrichshof was a great event ; 
everything had to be matched perfectly, in keeping with 
Vicky’s artistic taste. She said of her furniture : ‘I know 
every piece of furniture, every one of which represents 
for me a part of history and my heart belongs to it’.2! 
In the autumn of 1893 at last Friedrichshof was ready to 
receive its mistress. Her partiality for Italy was reflected 
in the style of her new home, but the facade was slightly 
modified to fit into the German landscape, although the 
Taunus Hills have a southern character about them, prob- 
ably a further reason for the Empress to build her dream 
castle just there. The castle was finished in 1893 and even 
the Kaiser came for the house-warming. ‘I shall there 
gather all souvenirs of him and the whole house will be 
devoted to his memory. His spirit alone shall hold sway 
in it and only so his poor, desolate and broken wife will 
find a little peace in her loneliness and pain’,22 she wrote. 
And she really found there the peace of mind that eluded 
her almost everywhere else. For seven to eight months 
every year she stayed there, a queen, not any longer of 
the whole of Prussia, but in the little realm of the Taunus. 
The present writer met several old people at Kronberg 
who still remembered their former chatelaine and still 
praised her very highly : ‘She was a lady such as has no 
peer now....’ They also recalled the many instances in 
which she helped people in need. 

At Friedrichshof Vicky felt again ‘hier bin ich Mensch, 
hier darf ich’s sein’ (here 1 am human and may be so). All 
her beloved personal belongings she could gather once 
more, each one bringing memories, sweet and bitter. 
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All her books were there and in the library she also care- 
fully preserved every little chit of paper on which Fritz 
had written after his voice had failed him. She found 
devoted collaborators for library and garden, both of 
which needed expert guardianship. She had a large 
collection of books and the. grounds around her home 
amounted to 300 acres. 

The house was beautifully and most luxuriously fur- 
nished, flowers were placed everywhere, gathered by 
Vicky herself. Everything in the castle was given her 
personal attention and was arranged to suit its purpose 
in the best possible way. Staff quarters were ample and 
well furnished. But there were drawbacks as well. Smok- 
ing was only permitted in one smoking-room and guests 
who wanted to indulge in it in their bedrooms, like Sir 
Frank Lascelles, later Ambassador in Berlin, had to spread 
out The Times in front of the fireplace and smoke up the 
chimney, kneeling on the paper. In order to keep the 


immaculate splendour of the parquet floor Sir Frank would 


walk in his room in socks. Women visitors had to expect 
the Empress to come to supervise the arrangements of 
their toilet requisites. 

Vicky’s life, however, was not limited by the castle 
precincts. She was the chitelaine proper in the old- 
fashioned way and the people from far and wide came to 
her for help which, when investigation proved a genuine 
need, was granted in an unstinted way. Kronberg owes 
to her its hospital, its public library, the renovation of its 
old church (how pleased Vicky was when an old fresco 
was uncovered in the process) and of its old castle. Fried- 
richshof was also a centre of hospitality and interest. 
People from Frankfort and from Berlin, artists and writers, 
men of letters and savants from home and abroad would 
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stay with the Empress, and thus she found again, slowly 
and imperceptibly at first, her peace of mind. 

She advised her daughter Sophie also to keep in touch 
with the cultural and spiritual life of the day: ‘One’s 
intelligence goes to sleep and one has no chance of in- 
creasing one’s knowledge or developing one’s own 
opinions, if one does not come in contact now and then 
with the outer world, though life en famille must remain 
the principal thing. I think in our way of life, Princes 
and Princesses ought to be in contact with men of culture 
and intelligence. It also gives an influence which may be 
greatly for good. . . . For me, an old thing whose work 
has stopped, it is no longer necessary. . . . But even now, 
I like the old friends of former days to come and see me 
now and then, and in all matters of charity and art and 
science, I try to continue active. One may do a little 
wee bit of good here and there in a humble way to help 
one’s fellow-creatures.’ 23 

In the second half of 1893 Vicky received a shock by 
the news of the sudden death of Alexander of Battenberg 
at the age of thirty-six. He had been a link with the past ; 
her daughter’s marriage to him had once seemed of para- 
mount importance. “Had he not been so handsome and so 
charming’, she said in her letter to her mother ; her ‘tears 
would not cease running’ and she ‘could not sleep all 
night’, because ‘the past rose up so vividly before her’. 
The news of Sandro’s death came soon after the news of 
Sir Robert Morier’s death. He too had been a link with 
the past, even an earlier past. He had not only known 
Fritz, but also Prince Albert and old Stockmar. 

Both men had had to bear Bismarck’s hatred; but 
luckily he was not in office any longer and he too belonged 
to the past. All these considerations contributed greatly 
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to Vicky’s feelings that she was old herself, not so much 
in years, but in the innumerable memories, good and evil 


alike, that crowded her mind. 


V 


But whenever the past seemed to disturb her hard-won 
peace of mind, travelling was a great help. While Berlin 
recalled particularly painful memories, travelling, though 
naturally not always free from painful memories either, 
brought her near the immortal objects of ancient art so 
close to her heart. Her interest in architecture, if possible, 
surpassed her understanding for sculpture and painting, 
and both ruins and palazzi in Italy gave her ample oppor- 
tunity to satisfy it. Even during her first stay there after 
Fritz’s death she had written to her friend, Frau Schrader : 
‘Travelling does me good, but the pain remains every- 
where the same and Italy recalls so many dear and melan- 
choly memories. . . .’*5 From now on her time was 
divided between Friedrichshof and travelling, mostly in 
Italy, but there were also visits to her daughter at Athens 
and to the south of France. 

In the summer of 1893 she had gone to Athens to visit 
her daughter; it was from there that she wrote a letter to 
her Court Marshal, Reischach, which contains a good deal 
of her political creed. There is much sound sense in what 
she had to say, a keen insight into German political con- 
ditions, but also some time-bound prejudice, and the 
typical Victorian belief in the inevitability of progress. 

She wrote : ‘.. . On one point, however, I think we 
entirely agree — that is, in regard to the ideal we hold of 
our native country [she entirely forgets even that she was 
born in England] in the burning wish to see it realised, 
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which does not imply external power only, but also 
internal soundness, intrinsic solidity and power, which 
means its inner worth. . . . Poor Germany has had an 
historical development which in some ways has fostered 
her great qualities, whereas it has tended to cripple others 
entirely. It is necessary to see below the surface and to 
understand how judgement, restfulness and political apti- 
tude are lacking, and how natural this is, and-also to what 
degree the individual lacks independence in his political 
thoughts, and for this reason is easily susceptible to doc- 
trine. . . . True and sensible freedom worthy of mankind, 
which makes human beings conservative in a good sense, 
hasnever been fostered and taught, nor has it been preached. 
The great man [Bismarck] who achieved such wonderful 
things had no grasp of this. But this alone could have 
stemmed the tide of lunacy called Socialism. . . . 

*... Ido not wish to force my opinion on anybody and 
do not often express it. And I find that very few people 
share it. . . . Unless a person has formed a clear idea of 
cause and effect, and of the consequences of certain prin- 
ciples, he lives from hand to mouth and not for the 
morrow, and in a continual state of vacillation. Prince 
Bismarck was a great opportunist, a master in the creation 
of situations ; his perception was rapid and the means he 
employed were clever ; his courage was great, but his 
example was a wrong one to copy, and bad for the training 
of others. . . . Men are perishable, but ideas live. The 
Emperor Frederick’s hopes and what he worked for may 
some day be realised, but not for a long, long time. Maybe 
they will come after hard times, but I shall not live to see 
them ! . . . I believe firmly in eternal progress and evolu- 
tion, whether quick or slow, and whether those men dis- 
appear or not who might have sown the seed for this 
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development and prevented an arrest of this process. . ..’ 6 

The Empress had by now grown older and mellower. 
She was only in her early fifties when she moved into 
Friedrichshof, yet the permanent mourning she wore 
underlined the resemblance to her mother. Like the 
Queen she led a most active life. She was an early riser 
and got through a great deal of her correspondence before 
she went on her morning ride before 8 o'clock. Breakfast 
at 9, followed by gardening or an inspection of the castle. 
She never slept during the day ; the time after lunch was 
again devoted to correspondence or to reading. At ten 
o'clock her day came to an end. There was only one 
group permitted to disturb the peace of Friedrichshof : 
Vicky’s grandchildren. They were permitted to romp 
about as much as they liked and where they liked. State- 
rooms or kitchen quarters were at their disposal and in 
their company the Empress could smile again and forget 
her melancholy. It was a frequent complaint about the 
Kaiser that his boys were never permitted to come along, 
as though he feared they would somehow be infected by 
his mother’s spirit. 

The relationship between mother and son had only 
improved as far as its outward form went. The spiritual 
differences between them were as marked in later years 
as they had been in 1888 and it was only her preoccupa- 
tion with Friedrichshof that fortunately kept Vicky from 
worrying as much about Germany’s future under Wil- 
liam’s personal and erratic régime, as she had done in 
former years. However, when there was a special occasion, 
as when Bismarck’s successor, Caprivi, lost his master’s 
confidence after hardly four years of office, the Empress 
felt her old interest in politics quickening, although she 
told her mother : ‘I am only a silent and much-distressed 
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spectator’.?”7 Her distress was not mitigated by the fact 
that Caprivi’s successor was Prince Hohenlohe, for whom 
she had a high regard which was fully reciprocated. But 
even so politics were relegated to the background of 
Vicky's mind. Hers was not the nature, in spite of all her 
interest, to be a passive observer only, although she had had 
to learn by bitter experience that no more was possible for 
her. Her last years would have been still more poisoned 
than they actually were had it not been for her absorbing 
interest in Friedrichshof. 


VI 


With the passing years as Friedrichshof’s mellowing in- 
fluence cast its spell over Vicky, travelling nevertheless 
continued to be important in her life, She stayed fre- 
quently in the smaller places of the Ligurian coast of 
Italy, where not only could she see art at close quarters, 
but she herself could paint in the strong southern sun, 
using the vivid colours which she liked so much. In 1897 
she attended Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and a 
year later, when she was again in Britain, she paid her 
last visit to Balmoral. 

On all her travels she was accompanied by the head 
of her Court, Count Seckendorff. He had served Fritz 
in the same capacity and between him and the Empress 
a sincere friendship had developed. A servant of his 
standing could sometimes permit himself to speak more 
freely to the Empress than other members of her entour- 
age, and these informalities caused some people to spread 
the rumour that Vicky was secretly married to him. It 
was not the first time that Seckendorff’s name had been 
linked with Vicky’s. In 1887 some malevolent gossips had 
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maintained they had been lovers. But now marriage 
could have been possible between them and many people 
believed them to be husband and wife. Not only did the 
Empress’s first biographer (Mrs. Belloc Lowndes) believe 
it; according to her, even Queen Victoria was uncertain. 
However, in the light of the evidence furnished by Frau- 
lein Bunsen, Vicky’s intimate friend for many years, the 
rumour had no foundation. Seckendorff was a good 
friend, no more. Now after the publication of Vicky’s 
letters this question must surely be closed. Any change 
in her mode of living would certainly have found an 
expression, be it ever so slight, in the tone of her letters. 
There is nothing to indicate this. 

The life which the Empress had been leading these last 
few years seemed to suit her well. She spent a great 
deal of time in the open air, walking or gardening or 
riding. In autumn 1898, however, she met with a riding 
accident. She was thrown from her horse, falling on her 
head and suffering injuries to her right hand which was 
trodden upon by the horse. 

Vicky remained calm. ‘I have ridden for fifty years, 
and it is natural that an accident should happen sooner or 
later’,28 was her comment. Back at the castle, she com- 
plained of a headache, but tried to write a few letters 
before resting. The bruises went, a pain in the back 
remained which was ascribed to lumbago. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


‘One hates parting’ 


I 


As far as the pain permitted, the Empress carried on her 
life as before. She spent the first three months of 1899 at 
Bordighera on the Italian Riviera, and as usual occupied 
herself with painting and going on little excursions. Her 
friend Fraulein Bunsen was staying with her, and on 
March 2nd, when the two women were alone, Vicky 
startled her by letting her into a secret which she had till 
then kept to herself. She was suffering not from lumbago, 
but from cancer, the same pitiless disease that had killed 
her husband. Fraulein Bunsen was shocked to hear the 
Empress say that it was too late for an operation, but that 
she would fight against it as her grandmother, the Duchess 
of Kent, had fought against it for eight years, and asked 
her friend, who could not keep back her tears at the sad 
news, to be careful so that nobody else would notice 
anything. The Empress was as calm as usual, she almost 
gave the impression that she derived a certain secret 
satisfaction in suffering from the same disease as had her 
husband. 

No one was to know anything about it, least of all her 
mother, who was staying at the time not far across the 
French border. Vicky went a few times to see her, once 
taking her friend with her. Fraulein Bunsen was struck 
by the timidity which all the Queen’s children showed in 
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her presence, including the Prince of Wales, and par- 
ticularly the Empress who, usually so strong-willed, 
behaved like a little girl when with her mother, now 
approaching her eightieth birthday. 

When this birthday was celebrated Vicky was back 
in Germany. On May 22nd, 1899, she expressed all her 
good wishes in a letter which is not only much more 
affectionate than usual, but also written in a more melan- 
choly vein than one would expect. Besides thanking her 
mother for ‘past love and kindness’ and ‘all the tender 
sympathy which has been such a comfort’, Vicky spoke 
of those “who are no more amongst us’, a thought which 
perhaps expressed her feeling that she herself might be 
called away from the scene even before her mother. 
Vicky's awareness of the nearness of death was greatly 
increased when she learned of Bamberger’s death in 
March 1899. Another link with the past had been 
abruptly broken. Vicky must have felt the loss very 
keenly. One by one the old friends and believers in 
the same political cause went, while a new generation 
dominated the political scene, unaware of the ideals 
which had united Bamberger with Vicky and her 
husband. 

Her illness now forced the Empress to lead a less active 
life, and she informed her Court Marshal, Reischach, of 
the necessary changes. It is not without interest that she 
confided in him and not in Seckendorff. Had a clandestine 
marriage existed between them she would have informed 
her husband and no other. Reischach was just as thunder- 
struck as Fraulein Bunsen had been when he was told the 
tragic news, and at first he could not believe it, as the 
Empress appeared as healthy as ever. He insisted on a 
specialist's opinion and after some argument Vicky gave 
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way. Professor Renvers was called from Berlin and 
confirmed the diagnosis. He informed Reischach, more- 
over, that the patient had only a little more than two years 
to live, and added that six months previously a com- 


. paratively simple operation would probably have been 


successful. At that time Vicky was convinced, as she told 
Reischach, that she had strengthened her body sufficiently 
to resist the illness for perhaps as much as ten years ; she 
felt that she would then have lived her allotted span. 
Considering this conversation and the underlying facts, 
one is drawn to the conclusion that the Empress must have 
desired to die of cancer, though not yet awhile. Cancer 
must have been present when she had been thrown by 
her horse, and therefore the subsequent examination must 
have disclosed its existence to her physician. It is unthink- 
able that he would not have advised an operation — other 
methods of treatment were practically unknown then — 
and it would still have been early enough to save her life, 
considering Professor Renvers’s opinion that an operation 
six months before he had been called to the case 
would have been successful. By accepting her physician’s 
diagnosis without taking any further steps, Vicky must 
have acquiesced, and the conclusion that she wanted 
to die from the same disease as her husband seems 
obvious. 

In fact, however, things did not turn out quite as she 
expected. The disease developed much more violently, 
much more swiftly, than the Empress had assumed. 
Moreover, the pains were at times unbearable and had 
to be alleviated by morphia. 

Following Reischach’s urgent advice, the Kaiser had 
been informed. Now at last, in the face of approaching 
death, he tried more than in the past to understand his 
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mother. Queen Victoria was not informed ; to her her 
eldest daughter was suffering from painful lumbago. Thus 
Vicky could complain about her pain without giving away 
her secret. 


II 


For a time she could still go on her travels, and during one 
of her journeys, in February 1900, she set foot on British 
ground for the last time, when she went aboard the 
British warship Caesar at Spezia in Italy. England’s 
daughter thus touched England’s ‘soil’ for the last time 
in her life. But she remained truly England’s daughter, 
whether in England or elsewhere. When the Boer War 
broke out she followed its course with the greatest interest, 
and the early setbacks which the British side had to suffer 
filled her with utter dismay. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to her that sympathies on the Continent were much 
more with the Boers than with the British and she wrote 
innumerable letters to inform her friends of the other 
point of view, completely disregarded by most news- 
papers on the Continent. She wrote to Sophie: ‘I am 
so afraid of “flaring up”, which I do not wish to do, but 
one gets so exasperated with the German press that it is 
enough to make a saint swear.’ 

When the old century came to an end, Vicky was in 
Italy ; spending most of her time in bed she had, in spite 
of the gnawing pain, opportunity enough to reflect on 
the passing of the years. On January 1st, 1900, she wrote 
to her mother: “The first words this morning and my 
motto for the century: “God save the Queen”. Never 
was this prayer breathed more tenderly and devotedly, 
nor from a more grateful heart. One hates parting, even 
from an imaginary bit of a past so precious and one loves 
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not beginning a new phase. . .. My thoughts are so much 
with you all to-day and how I should love to talk over 
the many subjects of deep interest and anxiety which 
crowd in upon one. . . . I am able to be up for a little 
in an armchair and on the sopha. The pain is still very 
acube es.’ 

In spite of it she took an extremely keen interest in the 
events of the war. Moreover, discussing the happenings 
in South Africa was a welcome distraction in her suffer- 
ings. The progress of the disease was terrible ; during 
the last months she lost weight, her cheeks became sunken 
and everyone who saw her knew that death was not far off. 
Yet she fought on. She was a good and grateful patient, 
trying to be as active as her condition permitted. But 
her illness grew so much worse that soon any activity 
became impossible. She confided to Sophie: ‘The 
terrible nights of agony are worse than ever, no rest, no 
peace. The tears rush down my cheeks when I am not 
shouting with pain. The injections of morphia dull the 
pains a little for about a quarter of an hour, sometimes 
not at all, then they rage again with renewed intensity, 
and make me wish I was safe in my grave, where these 
sufferings were not. So my nights are spent !’* During 
this agony of slow death her greatest joy was the visits 
paid to her by her brother Bertie, the Prince of Wales. 
The two had been very close all their lives and his under- 
standing of politics was akin to hers, though he surpassed 
her by far in his understanding of people. 

On October sth, 1900, she wrote her last letter to 
Queen Victoria : ‘I have been suffering to such an extent, 
but though in no ways alarming, so I trust you will not 
worry yourself one moment about me. I shall be pre- 
vented for some days from leaving my bed, and the attacks 
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of spasms that seize me in the back, limbs and bones are 
so frequent that it is difficult to find a pause long enough 
to write in... .’5 Thus the chain ended. Letters had 
always been such a great help to her when she wanted to 
express her feelings, from the early closely written pages 
she sent Fritz during the hopeful days, weeks and months 
of their engagement to the letters she wrote to her mother 
during the first almost unbearable days of her widowhood. 
Letters had always been her favourite means of communi- 
cation, and she was able to convey her ideas much better 
in them than by talking. That was a matter of the past 
now. 

It must have been extremely bitter to the Empress to 
be compelled to dictate that last letter to her daughter 
Charlotte, who had not behaved at all well towards her 
and had taken the Kaiser’s side. William was a good son 
now, to be sure, but it was impossible for Vicky to forget 
how he had behaved after his father’s death. Of course 
the quarrels between mother and son had ceased years 
ago, even before he had had to learn how cruelly the 
Empress was stricken. But even then, even facing death, 
she could not feel again that confidence in him which he 
had forfeited ; and she acted accordingly. 

When Queen Victoria died on January 22nd, 1901, her 
eldest daughter, who had loved her mother so much, said : 
‘I wish I were dead too’,* but when, as soon as it was 
possible, her brother, now Edward VII, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, came to visit her, it gave her great 
pleasure. His visit gave her, moreover, the opportunity 
to take a step which greatly helped her to achieve peace 
of mind and at the same time showed how her brain still 
worked in spite of all her physical sufferings. 
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Ill 


In the King’s suite was his Private Secretary, Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby ; he was the son of Vicky’s close friend, Lady 
Ponsonby, and her own godson. One evening she sent 
him word that she wanted to see him. When he was 
shown into her room, she had just been given a morphia 
injection and was comparatively free from pain. She 
asked Sir Frederick a number of questions, all sufficiently 
clear to show that she was fully in possession of her usual 
intelligence. At last she asked him whether he would be 
willing to take her letters back to England with him ; 
they must under no circumstances be seized by the Kaiser. 
Naturally, Sir Frederick assented immediately and the 
Empress then said she would send the letters to his room 
when everyone was asleep. At dead of night four stable- 
men brought two big boxes into Sir Frederick’s room. 
He had expected a packet of letters, but obviously Vicky 
had asked her mother to return her letters so that she could 
go through them and possibly prepare them for publica- 
tion. Now that illness had overtaken her, she would 
not be able to finish the task, however important it was, 
and so, to prevent the letters from being buried in some 
archive after her death, since they would greatly embarrass 
the Kaiser, she entrusted them to her godson, who would 
take them to safety to England, out of William’s grasp. 
The castle was by then already surrounded by secret 
police, and it taxed Sir Frederick’s ingenuity to its utmost 
to get these boxes out of the closely guarded castle ;_ but 
he succeeded, thereby also succeeding in saving the 
memory of his godmother. We would not have the 
complete picture of the character of the Empress Frederick 
which we possess now, her greatness would not stand 
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out so clearly, had her own stratagem not defeated her 
son’s designs and had not Sir Frederick been equal to his 
task. 

To have succeeded in sending her letters into safety 
must have been a great satisfaction to the slowly dying 
Empress. There was not so much time left as she had 
once hoped, but the almost continuous acute pain must 
have caused her to long for death as a salvation. Her 
intelligence remained unimpaired nearly to the end. Not 
only did she know that she was dying ; there were sleep- 
less nights and painful hours enough to give her time to 
consider her life. Once, she had hoped for great things, 
but she had not succeeded. Yet her ambition had never 
been motivated by selfishness. She had wanted to be 
Queen or Empress, certainly, but not only to enjoy an 
exalted position. Her ambition was to educate Germany, 
the country of her adoption, towards freedom and culture, 
as she and her husband saw them. And for her persistence 
in these ideals she had been maligned and persecuted. 
Tact had not been her strong point, but she was always 
so transparently sincere that it is wellnigh impossible to 
understand the reasons for the persistent hatred which had 
surrounded her in the country she loved so much, and 
which was directed as much against her person as against 
her cause. 

*, .. Why were we then in opposition ?’ she wrote in 
one of her longest letters to Bamberger a few weeks after 
Emperor Frederick’s death. “Because our patriotism 
wanted to see the greatness of the fatherland linked with 
the noble feeling of right, moral behaviour, of freedom 
and. culture, of independence of the individual, — uplift- 
ing of the person as a human being and as a German, 
European and citizen of the world. 
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“Improvement”, “progress”, “ennoblement” was 
our motto! To this belong “peace”, “tolerance” and 
“charity” ; these things, man’s most precious possessions 
on earth, we saw trodden under foot, sneered at, calum- 
niated as luxury, impracticable, hazy dreams ; we saw all 
those calumniated who held these principles high! Blood 
and iron alone had made Germany great and united ! 
Trickery, cheating one’s neighbour, was the highest form 
of intelligence — brutality and force were called strength 
— all national shortcomings were conceived as patriotism, 
etc. 

“One day there must and there will come a reaction — 
they will praise the heroic deeds of the German army, the 
ability — the readiness to sacrifice, the capacity for work, 
the health of the German people, —also the cleverness, 
the sagacity, the genius, the luck of the great German 
statesman of this time — but they will revolt against the 
poisonous spirit which is now spreading so widely — 
against the confusion of ideals and the ignoble sense, 
against idol worshipping, against blindness and delusion 
which seems to prevent any unprejudiced logical judge- 
ment ! 

“Of course, by then I shall rest next to Emperor Fred- 
erick in my grave and they will hardly know what we 
wanted, and how much we loved our fatherland for which 
we were permitted to do so little. How should all that 
be made clear in a biography, without controversy, with- 
out attacking others—in a biography which will be 
enjoyed and read? It would be a long plea for the 
liberal cause — with which the life of a noble and faithful 
man, the life of a prince and that of a misunderstood 
princess were intertwined. And yet our tragic fate belongs 
to German history. . . .’7 
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IV 
It was high summer when she died. The tall windows 
stood wide open and the fragrant scent of the woods 
round the castle wafted into the room. Sometimes the 
morphia did not succeed in its task and could not deaden 
the ever-growing pains, and then the Empress would be 
conscious, A smile, hardly from this world, lay on her 
lips. Was she dreaming ? Did the smell of the fir woods 
outside take her mind back to Deeside? Perhaps she 


dreamt that she was young again and that Fritz was © 


coming to Balmoral. They would ride up Craig-na~Ban 
this afternoon. Fritz would be near. 

On August 5th, 1901, Canon Teignmouth Shore was 
with the dying Empress. He said the Lord’s Prayer and 
could still see the faint movement of her lips. The Kaiser 
was present; he had not left his mother’s bedside for 
nearly thirty-six hours. Did he silently ask her for- 
giveness for past ill-feelings ? 

In the evening when the sun was westering, a butterfly 
flew into the sick-room. For a while the little insect 
fluttered about, where the Empress breathed her last. 
Then it found the window and flew out again into the 
woods. Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, Princess Royal 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Dowager Queen of Prussia 
and German Empress, was dead. 


In her last Will, Vicky had given exact instructions 
concerning her funeral. These instructions were explicit 
and simple. Yet, even after her death, the hatred for 
Empress Frederick did not stop, and the most fantastic 
rumours about her obsequies were told and. believed. 
Among those telling such lies was even a German Chan- 
cellor, Prince Biilow. 
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Her last wishes were faithfully observed by the Kaiser. 
Her body was taken by torchlight to the little church at 
Kronberg, which she had loved so much, and there a 
simple service was held. In accordance with her wishes, 
her coffin was covered by the Prussian Royal standard. 

From the church at Kronberg the body was taken by 
train to Potsdam, there to be buried beside Fritz and her 
son Waldemar. At the station King Edward, the Kaiser 
and other funeral guests were waiting. They had come 
from Kronberg by an earlier train. It fell to Vicky's 
faithful cavalier, Reischach, to announce her arrival to 
the waiting mourners : 

“Her Majesty, the Empress-Queen Frederick !’ 
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